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PREFACE 

THE  present  work  is  in  a  certain  measure  the  satisfaction  of 
a  personal  need.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  by  American  troops,  the  problem 
arose  whether  the  United  States  was  to  become  a  colonial 
power.  With  the  swiftly  passing  events  of  the  conflict  with 
Spain  and  the  consequences  inevitably  following  in  its  wake, 
the  horizon  of  national  influence  and  authority  suddenly 
widened.  "The  results  of  war  are  invariably  far  beyond 
the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  "  is  a  time-worn  adage,  the 
truth  of  which  has  once  again  been  proven;  for  this  recent 
triumph  of  the  Republic  has  opened,  or  will  in  due  course 
open,  a  series  of  questions,  new  to  this  people  and  fraught 
with  grave  import.  All  great  nations  have  passed  through 
similar  experiences;  many  have  solved  their  doubts,  others 
are  still  engaged  in  the  task.  Statesmen  of  every  age  have 
been  more  or  less  occupied  in  formulating  doctrines  and  rules 
of  administration,  trade,  and  conduct  in,  with,  and  toward 
the  possessions  of  their  respective  countries.  The  main  topic, 
whether  colonies  are  advantageous  and  hence  desirable,  has 
been  frequently  debated.  Wherever  the  policy  of  territorial 
expansion  has  been  adopted,  every  current  phase  of  man- 
agement and  treatment  has  necessarily  received  attention  and 
solution.  History  in  other  aspects  yields  bountiful  instruc- 
tion to  the  student  of  social  phenomena;  why  should  it  not 
in  the  sphere  of  colonization  contribute  to  the  evolution  of 
better  methods  and  more  enlightened  theories  ? 

Francis  Parkman,  in  his  preface  to  "The  Old  Regime  in 
Canada,"  quotes  from  De  Tocqueville :  "  The  physiognomy  of 
a  government  can  best  be  judged  in  its  colonies,  for  there  its 
characteristic  traits  usually  appear  larger  and  more  distinct. 
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When  I  wish  to  judge  of  the  spirit  and  the  faults  of  the 
administration  of  Louis  XIV,  I  must  go  to  Canada.  Its  de- 
formity is  there  seen  as  through  a  microscope."  It  is  (lie  fact, 
that  in  the  dependency  national  weakness  or  strength  is  most 
apparent,  which  gives  additional  zest  to  this  study;  because 
of  it,  the  subject  gains  its  highest  interest ;  for  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  problems  incidental  to  distant  realms  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  a  people  may  well  be  said  to  be  presaged. 
The  establishment  of  new  germs  of  social,  civil,  and  political 
organization  in  unexplored  regions,  and  their  subsequent 
growth  in  importance  and  influence,  must  ever  be  reckoned 
as  most  potent  in  results.  How  much  the  more  significant 
this  record  becomes  when  the  effects  of  these  communities 
upon  the  citizens  and  the  institutions  of  the  parent  state  are 
considered. 

Such  thoughts,  due  to  a  natural  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
day,  aroused  in  the  author  a  desire  for  detailed  knowledge. 
At  that  time  he  was  residing  in  a  land  where  the  issue  of 
the  utility  and  propriety  of  colonial  endeavor  has  been  for 
several  years  agitating  the  public  mind;  so  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  arguments  pro  and  con  upon  fundamental  prin- 
ciples was  not  lacking.  As  his  examination  extended,  he 
found,  of  course,  that  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  rela- 
tive to  colonization  had  been  published.  European  scholars 
have  not  neglected  this  theme,  while  in  the  United  States 
distinguished  writers  have  elaborately  described  the  early 
period  of  American  development.  More  careful  investigation, 
however,  shows  that  of  these  treatises  almost  all  are  devoted 
to  certain  special  phases,  epochs,  or  fields  of  research,  are 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  some  one  nation,  or  are  too 
technical  to  be  available  and  interesting  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  The  main  object  of  this  book  may  therefore  be 
stated  to  be  succinctly  to  supply  information  of  a  department 
of  human  activity,  the  progress  of  which,  by  reason  of  its 
peculiar  complexity,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  within  a  few  pages. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  writer,  while  strictly 
adhering  to  his  own  method  of  presenting  the  subject,  has  not 
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hesitated  to  be  generally  guided  by  those  whose  eminence  is 
a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy.  The  notes,  while  in  many 
instances  supplementing  the  text,  are  primarily  designed  as 
a  means  of  acknowledging  to  whom  the  inspiration  is  due. 
In  connection  with  the  Bibliography  they  will  also  serve,  it 
is  believed,  as  an  index  to  the  best  and  most  accessible  litera- 
ture treating  the  various  aspects  of  colonization.  To  make 
any  more  explicit  reference  to  specific  works  or  sources  of 
information  in  this  place  would  be  to  draw  an  unwarranted 
and  invidious  distinction.  Many,  it  might  well  be  said  all, 
the  various  .details  of  the  subject  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed. Wherever  possible  the  principal  authorities  in  each 
instance  have  been  cited,  and  to  them  the  credit  should  be 
attributed. 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made  to  verify  details  of 
facts  and  figures,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  book  of  this 
nature  that  mistakes  should  not  exist ;  while  it  is  hoped  that 
not  any  material  errors  or  inconsistencies  have  been  inad- 
vertently overlooked,  the  author  craves  indulgence  for  such  as 
may  appear. 

HENRY  C.  MORRIS. 
CHICAGO, 
October  1, 1900. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  COLONIZATION 


INTKODUCTION 

HISTORICAL  research  is  always  instructive.  The  study  of 
the  record  of  colonization  is  more  especially  attractive  be- 
cause, for  the  most  part,  it  treats  of  newly  discovered  regions, 
of  distant  and  unexplored  portions  of  the  earth ;  describes  the 
meeting  of  civilized  races  with  the  savage  and  uncultured 
tribes  native  to  the  soil ;  and  recalls  the  heroism  of  those,  who, 
at  the  command  of  country,  have  abandoned  homes  and  friends, 
to  seek,  across  the  broad  expanse  of  waters,  military,  commer- 
cial, or  political  supremacy  for  their  fatherland,  or,  as  in  so 
many  instances  has  happened,  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  church 
or  king,  have  wandered  afar  to  find  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  worship.  This  investigation  is  useful,  in  that  it  discloses 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  states  or  individuals  in  their 
primary  steps  of  establishing  or  forming  settlements  in  remote 
localities ;  in  that  it  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
circumstances  which  have  subsequently  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  powerful  dependencies  or  to  the  evolution  of  inde- 
pendent bodies  politic,  thus  revealing  the  causes  or  springs  of 
action  which  have  tended  to  create  international  friendships  or 
animosities ;  and  finally,  in  that  it  explains  the  sources  of  lan- 
guage, of  customs,  of  trade  relations,  and  of  laws.  Such  dis- 
cussion is  necessary  to  a  community  which  is  debating  the 
advisability  of  entering  upon  a  colonial  policy,  that  it  may  be 
informed  of  the  experience  of  other  peoples  in  this  sphere  of 
development ;  that  it  may  not  be  neglectful  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed  by  such  enterprises  nor  ignorant  of  the 
risks  and  profits  involved ;  so  much  the  more  is  it  inevitable 
for  the  citizens  of  the  parent  state,  after  the  assumption  of 
such  a  connection  with  foreign  lands,  to  review  this  branch  of 
history  that  they  may  be  warned  by  the  errors  and  strength- 
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ened  by  the  successes  of  the  colonizing  powers  of  the  past  and 
the  present;  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the  more  capable  of 
granting  an  honest,  enlightened,  equitable,  and  Christian  form 
of  rule  to  those  whom  the  stroke  of  destiny  may  have  placed 
in  their  charge.  Nor  should  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere forget  their  own  common  origin,  to  be  universally  traced 
through  the  colonial  phase  of  government.  A  comparison  of 
their  situation  at  this  stage  of  their  respective  careers  with 
that  of  other  former  and  subsequent  colonies  should,  in  itself, 
be  profoundly  interesting. 

To  endeavor  briefly  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
theoretical  ideal  colony  will  therefore  be  the  first  task  of  the 
present  treatise.  The  order  then  followed  will  be  to  define 
the  subject,  to  classify  colonial  possessions  into  their  various 
groups,  to  determine  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  colonial 
activity,  to  delineate  the  multiple  characteristics  requisite  for 
the  metropolis  and  for  the  colony,  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  one  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  After  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  preliminary  aims,  the  facts  of  history  will 
be  elucidated  with  the  design  to  show  how  the  various  princi- 
ples of  colonial  policy  have  been  developed.  The  object  will 
be  to  state  these  details  impartially  and  without  bias,  fairly 
and  without  prejudice,  so  as  to  enable  the  reasoning  reader  to 
formulate  in  any  instance  his  own  independent  judgment ;  the 
effort  will  be  strenuously  made  to  supply  concisely  the  data 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  deduced,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  determine  the  best  methods  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
colonization,  not  only  upon  the  lands  thus  peopled  and  gov- 
erned, but  also  upon  the  nation  undertaking  such  an  important 
labor. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  following  particulars  will  in 
each  case  be  mentioned :  — 

Causes  of  colonial  origin  ; 

Objects  of  colonization ; 

Requisite  conditions  in  parent  state  and  colony ; 

Methods  of  colonization ; 

Systems  of  government  applied  to  the  colony ; 
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Period  and  course  of  development  of  colonial  life ; 

Cost  of  colonization  to  mother  country  ; 

Advantages  derived  and  disadvantages  accruing  from  a  colo- 
nial policy ; 

Causes  leading  to  the  severance  of  colonial  ties,  and  the 
establishment  of  independent  states ; 

Finally,  in  some  measure,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
former  parent  state  and  the  liberated  colony,  after  the 
latter's  freedom  has  been  attained. 

The  discussion  of  these  various  questions  will  effectually 
comprehend  the  field  of  colonial  action.  The  lessons  deduced 
from  practical  experience  will  indicate  how  far  and  to  what 
extent  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  model  colonization  have  in 
reality  been  recognized  and  applied;  what  have  been  the  excep- 
tions, and  how  the  force  of  facts  has  sometimes  outweighed  the 
apparent  probability  of  theory.  In  this  study  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  origin  and  the 
earlier  development  of  numerous  influential  states  which  have 
sprung  from  colonial  establishments. 

Some  nations,  more  than  others,  have  manifested  the  spirit 
for  colonization ;  but  genius  and  ability  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems,  incident  to  such  a  policy,  have  distinguished  few 
peoples ;  still  those  less  fortunate  yield  instruction  by  exem- 
plifying the  many  embarrassments  and  errors  possible  to  arise 
in  their  treatment.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  include  within  con- 
sideration not  only  the  more  successful,  but  even  likewise  the 
less  prosperous  colonizing  powers  of  the  past.  The  states 
renowned  for  their  colonial  empires  are:  in  antiquity,  Phoe- 
nicia, Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice;  in  modern  times,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Holland,  France,  and  England.  As  more  available  and  more 
useful  to  students  of  this  topic,  the  greater  attention  will 
be  paid  to  those  countries  of  the  existing  era,  which  have 
retained  their  possessions. 

After  the  outlines  of  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  colonial 
life,  past  and  present,  shall  thus  have  been  sketched,  some 
vital  questions  naturally  arise.  What  is  really  the  prime 
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motive  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  —  the  extension  of 
trade  or  the  diffusion  of  civilization  ?  Are  colonies  useful  to 
the  parent  state  ?  If  so,  in  what  sense  and  to  what  degree  ? 
Do  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  a  system  pre- 
ponderate ?  On  these  problems  the  views  of  statesmen  have 
always  been  at  variance.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
advocate  either  cause.  When  the  experiences  of  mankind  shall 
have  been  recalled  and  considered,  all — even  though  disagree- 
ing in  opinion — will  be  able  to  judge  and  reason  independently. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  study  of  coloniza- 
tion is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  matter  presented  in 
some  sequence  of  time  or  locality.  History,  as  a  rule,  treats 
of  one  people  or  one  country ;  events  are  limited  to  some  one 
region,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  fixed  chronological  order. 
This  narrative  is  different  in  that  reference  must  frequently 
be  made  to  many  of  the  contemporaneous  races,  other  than  the 
principal  nation ;  while  numerous  events,  removed  in  space  but 
simultaneous  in  time,  cannot  be  treated  consecutively.  A  grave 
problem  is  therefore  presented,  how  to  attain  a  clear  conception 
of  the  era  when  the  actions  described  were  transpiring :  only 
one  method  will  obviate  confusion,  —  the  recollection  that  many 
occurrences,  narrated  of  various  peoples,  are  more  or  less  coin- 
cident with  each  other ;  that  there  is  a  constant  forward  and 
retrograde  motion ;  that  fragmentary  portions  of  the  annals  of 
many  states  are  in  fact  being  read;  after  the  one  is  perused 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  another  must  then  likewise  be 
traced  from  its  source.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped,  the  reader 
of  these  chapters  will  realize  that  there  has  gradually  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  administration  of  dependencies. 

Another  delicate  task  is  to  discriminate  the  historical  facts 
which  properly  relate  respectively  to  navigation,  trade,  and 
colonization.  Throughout  the  ages  the  three  topics  have  been 
more  or  less  blended.  In  antiquity  the  origin  of  commerce  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  birth  of  the  science  of  seafaring, 
while  colonial  activity  was  so  associated  with  trade  as  to  render 
the  history  of  the  one  almost  the  chronicle  of  the  other ;  in 
mediaeval  times  the  development  of  the  Italian  republics  in 
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maritime  skill,  in  mercantile  enterprise,  and  in  colonial  effort 
was  parallel;  while,  finally,  in  the  modern  era,  national  pre- 
eminence in  distant  lands  has  always  depended  upon  sea  power, 
has  sprung  from  the  desire  for  wider  trade  relations. 
L'ntil  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  of  navigation 
exercised  in  a  regularly  increasing  ratio  its  influence ;  in  recent 
years  this  element,  by  reason  of  its  approximate  perfection, 
seems  to  have  become  fixed ;  but  the  effect  of  commercial  and 
trade  motives  upon  colonial  policies  is  still  daily  more  and 
more  intense.  If,  therefore,  in  this  treatise  —  especially  in  the 
earlier  chapters  —  undue  attention  should  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  these  allied  subjects,  let  it  be  remembered  that  coloni- 
zation found  in  both  its  origin  and  has  been  closely  connected 
with  them  during  its  entire  career. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

THE  Latin  "  colonia,"  whence  the  word  "  colony,"  primarily 
means  a  possession  in  land,  a  landed  estate,  a  farm ;  seconda- 
rily, an  abode  or  dwelling ;  and  in  the  third  place,  a  colony  or 
settlement.1  The  allied  word  "  colonus  " 2  describes  a  husband- 
man, or  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  farmer,  one  who  cultivates  another's 
land,  a  colonist,  and  finally  an  inhabitant  of  a  colonial  town. 
Hence  it  may  be  stated  that  a  colony  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
[  landed  possession,  wherein  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation 
\  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  colonist,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
is  essentiajly^anagriculturist. 

Modern  authorities^  generally  define  the  word  "  colony  "  in 
almost  identical  language.  Johnson's  Dictionary  reads,  "A 
body  of  people  drawn  from  the  mother  country  to  inhabit 
some  distant  place."  "  The  country  planted ;  a  plantation." 

Webster  says :  1st,  "  A  company  or  body  of  people,  trans- 
planted from  their  mother  country  to  a  remote  province  or 
country  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it,  and  remaining  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  state."  2d,  "The  country 
planted  or  colonized;  plantation;  also  the  body  of  inhabitants 
in  a  territory  colonized,  including  the  descendants  of  the  first 
planters." 

Worcester  gives  the  definition :  1st,  "  An  establishment  or 
settlement  formed  in  a  foreign  country  by  a  body  of  men 

1  In  so  far  as  words  are  concerned  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  "  apoikia" 
corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  modern  word  "  colony  "  than  does  the  Latin 
"  colonia  "  ;  cf.  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  438. 

2  A  later  meaning  is  serf  or  villein,  an  unfree  tenant ;  the  Roman  "  colonus  " 
was  a  direct  predecessor  of  the  medieval  serf ;  for  full  description  cf .  Du  Cange, 
"  Glossarium  Mediae  et  Iiifimse  Latinatis  "  (Nivot,  1883),  II,  414,  sub  "  colonus." 
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emigrating  from  their  mother  country."  2d,  "The  country 
planted  or  colonized." 

The  Century  Dictionary  describes  a  colony  as :  1st,  "  A 
company  or  body  of  people  who  migrate  from  their  native 
country  or  home  to  a  new  province,  country,  or  district,  to 
cultivate  and  inhabit  it,  but  remain  subject  to  or  intimately 
connected  with  the  parent  state ;  also  the  descendants  of  such 
settlers  so  long  as  the  connection  with  the  mother  country  is 
retained."  2d,  "  The  country  or  district  planted  or  colonized." 

McCulloch,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  lays  down  the 
rule,  "Colonies  are  establishments  founded  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  individuals  who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from  or 
are  forcibly  sent  abroad  by  their  mother  country." 

Littre^s  French  Dictionary  defines  colony  as :  "  An  establish- 
ment founded  by  a  nation  in  a  foreign  country  —  Possession 
of  an  European  nation  in  another  part  of  the  world  —  Assem- 
blage of  individuals  who  have  left  one  country  to  inhabit 
another.  The  place  whither  they  have  gone  —  People  of  one 
same  country  inhabiting  a  foreign  locality." 

The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  reads :  "  Colony  is 
properly  applied  to  the  assemblage  of  men  who  have  left  one 
country  in  order  to  go  to  inhabit  another  and,  by  extension,  to 
the  population  which  forms  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  place 
of  their  settlement ;  also  to  the  place  or  country  inhabited  by 
a  colony." 

Brockhaus'  German  Conversation  Dictionary  states:  "A 
colony  in  general  is  a  settlement  in  a  foreign  land  or  among  a 
foreign  people.  The  settlement  must  be  enduring  and  must 
spring  from  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  of  the  same  nation, 
who  preserve  their  native  customs  and  language,  and  thereby, 
generally  in  connection  with  an  independent  organization, 
establish  a  distinct  society  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  people. 
In  this  sense,  the  maintenance  of  political  dependency  on  the 
metropolis  is  not  necessarily  involved.  In  the  narrower  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  however,  only  such  settlements  as  preserve 
their  connection  with  the  mother  country  are  denominated 
colonies." 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
colony  is  the  common  nationality  of  its  original  settlers ; l 
these  latter  must  recognize  one  flag,  must  have  emigrated  in 
some  considerable  numbers  from  the  same  fatherland,  and 
must  have  been  strong  enough  to  transport  with  themselves 
their  language,  customs,  and  laws,  transplanting  them  to  the 
foreign  soil.  Any  dependency,  the  inhabitants  of  which  do 
not,  at  least  in  part,  correspond  to  these  requirements,  is  not 
properly  a  colony,  but  merely  a  possession;  such  is,  for 
example,  an  island  owned  by  an  European  power,  but  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  peopled  by  the  aborigines,  no  matter  of 
what  degree  their  civilization.2  In  treating  the  subject  at 
hand,  this  distinction  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Some- 
times such  fine  shades  of  variance  exist  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  in  any  particular  case  to  determine  the 
real  status.  Many  colonies  have  grown  out  of  possessions. 
The  importance  of  this  discrimination  will  subsequently  be 
more  apparent ;  to  it  may  be  attributed  differences  in  condi- 
tions and  especially  in  legislation  by  the  parent  state,  which 
otherwise  would  be  unaccountable.3 

Colonies  are  classified,  according  to  their  method  of  origin 
and  acquisition,  into  four  leading  groups  : 4  1,  i  those  created 

C~  l  This  characteristic  was  not  true  of  those  ancient  colonies  which  had  not 
any  governmental  connection  with  the  mother  country. 

2  Inasmuch  as  the  word  "colony"  is  constantly  changing  its  meaning,  the 
most  satisfactory  definition  for  any  particular  country  is  that  specific  enumer- 
ation of  its  "  colonies  "  which  may  be  found  in  the  decisions  of  its  courts.  An 
interesting  case  is  mentioned  by  Lucas  in  his  Introduction  to  Lewis'  "  Govern- 
ment of  Dependencies."  "  A  nation  can  colonize  in  two  ways.  It  can  settle  a 
land  either  mainly  with  its  own  race  or  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  with  some 
other  foreign  race,  and  this  second  method  of  colonization  is  apt  to  be  left 
out  of  sight  by  writers  on  colonial  subjects."  Introduction  by  Lucas,  xxiv. 
For  example,  the  Jewish  captivity,  the  African  slave  trade,  the  Chinese 
emigration. 

8 Most  modern  writers  seem  to  favor  a  broad  use  of  the  word  "  colony." 
Thus  Ireland  says,  "  A  colony  is  in  fact  to  be  considered  a  territory  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sovereign  state,  but  subject  to  the  sovereign  authority." 
Introduction,  3.  It  is  hard  to-day  to  distinguish  a  colony  from  a  dependency, 
ibid. 

4  For  discussion  of  various  kinds  of  colonies,  cf.  Heeren,  23;  Rosscher  and 
iTannasfh,  2  ct  scq. ;  Lrroy-Beaulieu,  747  et  seq. ;  Lewis,  xviii  and  115;  Seeley, 
64 ;  Merivalo,  2i>0  et  seq.  Loroy-IJc;auieu  clussiiies  modern  colonies  into  three 
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or  acquired  by  military  force ;  2,  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  where  farming  is  the  main  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants ; l  3,  jthose  employed  in  commerce  or  trade,* 
consisting  chiefly  of"a  few  merchants,  sent  out  from  the  parent 
state  to  carry  on  the  barter  and  exchange  of  commodities  with 
the  natives  of  the  region  in  which  they  reside ; s  an<f  4)  those 
in  which  the  plantation  system  prevails,  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  such  products  of  the  soil  as  cannot  for  climatic  rea- 
sons be  grown  in  the  home  country.4  As  illustrations  of  these 
various  classes,  the  Roman  establishments  may  be  cited,  in 
antiquity,  as  colonies  by  Conquest ;  in  modern  times  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Central  and  South  America  belonged  to  the 
same  type.*  Among  agricultural  colonies  the  United  States 
—  while  a  British  dependency  —  and  Australia  may  be  reck- 
oned. The  principal  commercial  colonies  are  those  under 
the  administration  of  trading  companies,  such  as  formerly 
the  Dutch  and  English  domains  in  East  India  and  in  that 
vicinity ;  of  plantation  colonies  those  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  torrid  zones  of  Africa  are  the  most  important  to  be  noted. 
Nor  should  a/nftU  order  be  entirely  forgotten ;  reference  is 
made  to  penal  stations,  to  such  as  those  whither  England 

principal  classes,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  tropical.  The  last  variety  is 
perhaps  best  designated  in  English  as  "  plantation  colonies."  Heeren  distrib- 
utes colonies  as  "agricultural,  plantation,  mining,  and  trading";  Merivale 
•ays  that  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  first,  "  those  in  countries 
possessing  no  peculiar  advantages  for  the  production  by  agriculture  or  mining 
labor  of  articles  of  value  in  the  foreign  market;  .  .  .  secondly,  those  in  wliirh 
the  industry  of  the  settlers  has  been  principally  turned  to  the  raising  of  staple 
articles  of  produce  for  foreign  markets." 

»  Fur  the  preferable  location  of  such  colonies,  cf.  R  and  J.  19;  colonial  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  cattle  breeding  form  a  special  division  of  this  class, 
23. 

« The  fisheries  are  a  subdivision,  ibid.  18. 

*  Rosscher  and  Jann.tsch  consider  that  almost  all  colonies  begin  as  commer- 
cial stations  or  trading  posts,  but   likewise  just  previously  remark  that 
merely  commercial  oat  posts  never  develop  into  independent  nations,  "Colo- 
nies and  Colonial  Policy,"  !•:. 

4  A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  agricultural  and  plantation 
colonies.  The  latter  might  now  he  better  termed  "  cultivation  colonies,"  R. 
andJ. 'Jr.,  L'7;  in:  fr- in- ntlv  known  a«  "  tropical  colonies."  How 

would  it  do  t<>  call  them  "  pr<»m..t  ••*  "? 

•  Movements  ten  nUw  as  the  result  of  migration  par- 
take  of  this  character,  and  still  th.-y  mu  -  :•••  distinguished,  R.  and 
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used  to  deport  her  criminals  aud  to  which  France  still  to-day 
sends  certain  of  her  offenders.1  This  category  is,  however, 
of  very  slight  account ;  for  naturally,  as  time  passes  and  new 
generations  are  born,  they  merge  into  one  or  the  other  of 
those  previously  described.2  Earlier  writers  also  recognized 
mining  colonies  as  a  variety,  but  recent  authorities  are  dis- 
posed to  omit  this  distinction,  as  settlements  exclusively 
for  that  purpose  can  scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted.3 

In  reality,  another  simpler,  but  much  broader,  classification 
of  colonial  origin  may  be  made  by  dividing  colonies  into 
those  voluntarily  and  those  involuntarily  founded  by  the 
'  metropolis;4  or  rather  those  intentionally  established  by  the 
government  and  those  unconsciously  created  by  the  people.5 
Among  those  organized  under  official  direction  all  distant  mili- 
tary strongholds  must  be  included;  likewise  commercial 
stations,  at  least  in  their  inception ;  plantation  and  penal  settle- 
ments are  also  comprised  in  this  same  group.  Agricultural 
communities  and  a  certain  portion  of  trading  establishments 
alone  are  due  to  individual  initiative,  without  any  material 
assistance  from  the  mother  country,  and  frequently,  as  history 
shows,  without  her  cooperation.6  As  belonging  to  the  class  of 
colonies  directly  inaugurated  by  the  state,  those  of  Home  and 

*Cf.  R.  and  J.  39  et  seq.,  who  include  the  piratical  establishments  of  former 
times  as  a  subdivision  of  this  class. 

2 For  penal  colonies,  cf.  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas),  xviii,  li;  Dilke,  519 
et  seq. 

»  For  the  instability  of  mining  colonies,  cf .  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  442 
et  seq. ;  Rosscher  and  Jannasch  mention  still  another  variety  to  which  they 
apply  the  word  "  Kulturberufungskolonien  " ;  an  equivalent  term  in  English 
might  be  "  civilizing  colonies,"  their  object  being  to  propagate  and  foster  in 
the  localities  where  they  are  established  the  ideals  of  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization.  Such  were  the  German  settlements  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary. "  Colonies  and  Colonial  Policy,"  30. 

4  "  The  history  of  colonization  is  not  simply  that  of  the  migrations  of  men 
across  the  world.  It  is  also  that  of  war  and  of  the  exploitation  of  races  and 
of  nations  one  by  the  other,"  (tr.)  De  Lanessan,  17. 

6 The  Greek  words  "cleruchos"  and  "  apoikia  "  express  the  distinction; 
the  Romans  had  "  colonias  ex  secessione  conditas  "  and  "  colonias  ex  consilio 
publico,"  Servius  ad  Virg.  ^neid,  I,  12 ;  R.  and  J.  44. 

6  Among  the  causes  for  this  variety  of  colonization  are  religious  persecution 
or  distress  aud  waut  at  home,  cf .  De  Lauessau,  41-43. 
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of  Spain  may  be  mentioned ;  to  the  number  indirectly  erected 
or  aided  by  its  authority,  those  of  Holland  and  England  in 
and  around  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  while  to  the  division  constituted 
by  personal  effort,  those  of  Greece  and  the  North  American  and 
the  Australian  territories,  past  and  present,  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  assigned.  Among  all  the  different  kinds  of  dependen- 
cies, military  outposts  are  the  least  productive,  the  least  happy, 
ami  the  least  enduring;  they  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  abandonment  or  of  war  :  Agricultural  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  most  profitable,  satisfactory,  and  permanent. 
The  former  are  strong  in  the  beginning,  weak  in  the  end ;  the 
latter  are  at  first  weak,  but  in  the  course  of  their  development 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.1  Trading  stations,  by  reason  of  ~ 
their  commercial  element,  occupy  an  intermediate  position.^-/ 
Ajmlitary  establishment,  as  a  rule,  is  merely  a  pofippggJQTi,  and 
as  such  its  retention  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  will 
of  the  government;  it  is  also  expensive  ;  necessitates^  large 
outlay  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  armed 
force  to  retain  it,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  native  inhabitants  in 
order  and  submission;  and  usually  yields  little  actual  profit  to 
the  nation  by  which  it  is  owned,  unless  it  be  by  the  speedy 
and  headlong  exhaustion  of  its  resources  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
often  involves  the  parent  state  in  appalling  expense  and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  An  agricultural  colony,  on  the  contrary,  occasions 
little  cash  outlay ;  returns  in  general  large  profits ;  and,  so  long 
as  it  remains  loyal,  helps  to  strengthen  the  power  on  which 
it  drprndsj  even  after  acquiring  liberty  it  usually  remains 
Friendly  and  on  trading  terms  with  its  former  metropolis. 
These  Characteristics  are  well  established  by  tin-  evidence  of 
history.  Frequently,  however,  a  settlement,  military  in  its 
origin,  has  been  gradually  transformed  into  an  agricultural 
community,  and  thus  better  conditions  have  been  secured.8 
Throughout  all  ages,  these  varieties  of  colonies  are  recognized ; 
some  people  have  favored  one  class,  others  another ;  while  a 

1  For  advantages  derived  from  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  colo- 
nies, cf.  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas),  lv. 

3  For  the  transformations  which  may  occur,  cf .  R.  and  J.  29. 
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few,  especially  in  more  modern  times,  have  had  possessions  of 
each  sort;  in  every  case  the  experience  resulting  from  the 
trial  of  their  different  forms  has  been  very  similar. 

The  object  of  establishments  created  by  the  state  is  mani- 
fest ;  not  any  nation  has  ever  entered  upon  a  colonial  policy 
without  the  hope  thereby  to  strengthen  its  power,  to  add  to 
its  riches,  to  assure  its  stability,  to  increase  its  influence,  and 
to  augment  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  occasion,  such  have 
universally  been  the  motives  of  action. /A  warlike  empire 
founds  colonies  to  protect  threatened  pomts  of  its  territory, 
to  widen  its  national  domain,  to  give  employment  to  its  mili- 
tary forces,  or  to  weaken  a  rival ;  a  trading  community  seeks 
them  in  order  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce,  or  to  protect 
those  already  won  for  itself  but  now  threatened  by  an  ambi- 
tious competitor;  a  people  devoted  to  religion  establishes 
them  in  heathen  lands,  with  the  professed  object  of  convert- 
ing the  natives  to  its  belief;  a  country  deficient  in  natural 
resources,  but  strong  in  industry,  locates  them  in  more  bounti- 
ful regions  in  order  to  procure  the  daily  necessaries  which  it 
lacks.  The  propagation  of  civilization  has  also  played  an 
important  role  in  colonial  development.1  However  various 
the  causes  for  colonization  under  official  authority,  the  results 
have  been  almost  always  identical. 

Postponing  for  future  discussion  the  effects  of  such  organ- 
ized enterprise,  some  consideration  should  first  be  given  to 
the  reasons  which  have  actuated  individuals  to  abandon  home 
and  friends,  to  travel  afar,  to  settle  in  new  localities  among 
savage  or  half-civilized  tribes,  and  thus,  by  their  personal 
efforts,  to  create  so  many  colonies ;  for  it  is  universally  true 
that  marked  characteristics  have  always  distinguished  every 
such  settlement.  The  determination  of  those  voluntary  exiles 
of  former  days  to  journey  as  far  as  possible  from  their  native 
hearths  may  be  ascribed  to  their  desire  to  flee  material  hard- 

I1  For  a  statement  of  the  principal  moral  motives  for  colonization,  cf.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  841-847.  Civilization  is  the  result  of  colonization  more  often  than 
its  cause,  De  Siamondi,  "  Pol.  Econ.,"  II,  102  et  seq. 
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ships,  to  escape  moral  or  intellectual  persecution,1  or  to  gain 
for  themselves  some  expected  advantage.  As  the  centuries 
have  passed,  however,  the  distance  between  the  dependencies 
and  the  mother  country  has,  by  the  increasing  facilities  of 
travel,  been  more  and  more  curtailed,  until,  now  that  practi- 
cally the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  is  known,  a  natural  limi- 
tation is  placed  upon  this  feature  of  colonial  existence ;  for,  as 
the  means  of  communication  develop,  the  feeling  of  remote- 
ness from  the  metropolis  is  disappearing,  and  the  colonists  are 
being  steadily  drawn  closer  and  closer  in  touch  with  their 
national  centres  of  life.2 

In  the  earliest  era  the  principal  cause  for  migration  was  the 
gradual  expansion  of  races ;  as  certain  localities  became  more 
and  more  densely  peopled,  some  shepherds,  tending  their 
flocks,  were  necessarily  forced  to  wander  farther  and  farther 
in  search  of  sufficient  pasture  land ;  many  of  them,  combining 
together  for  mutual  society  and  protection,  often  removed  to 
unexplored  regions  and  there  established  themselves.  Such 
were  the  first  colonies.8  Subsequently,  as  towns  were  founded 
and  nations  developed,  the  human  race  in  certain  districts 
increased  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  Men  did  not  see  the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  their  old  habitations,  while 
afar  off  they  heard  of  untilled  fields  and  unworked  mines.4 
Thither  they  betook  themselves ;  hence  sprang  commerce ;  for, 
when  they  reached  their  new  abodes,  they  discovered  there 
products  unknown  at  home ;  these  they  sent  back  and  received 
in  return  other  familiar  manufactures.  Here  is  seen,  for  the 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  10,  note  6. 

*  For  discussion  of  this  point,  cf.  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas),  xl  et  seq. 

*  Some  of  the  Greek  colonies  thus  originated  both  in  Italy  and  in  Asia 
Minor.    The  earliest  movements  of  the  Assyrians  were  also  probably  due  to 
su.-li  i-an.M-s:  <  f.  /.  A.  Ragozin,  "  Earliest  Peoples,"  98-102. 

4  This  was  one  of  the  motives  set  forth  l»y  Sir  George  Peckham  for  coloni- 
zation in  America;  cf.  Richard  Hakluyt,  "  Voyages,  Navigations,  and  Discov- 
eries" (London,  l.v.-.'i,  III,  167-181.  It  is  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  emigration  and  colonization:  although  in  a  sense  the  advance  posts 
of  the  moving  nations  may  be  considered  colonies,  yet  they  soon  become  tho 
rear-guard  of  the  advancing  host,  and  have  not  the  separate  existence  \\\i\<-\: 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  a  colony  proper.  For  elaborate  discussion  of  this 
question,  cf.  De  Lanesoan,  1,  2;  for  migrations,  ibid.  2-16. 
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first  time,  the  spirit  of  profit  actuating  the  foundation  of 
foreign  settlements.  While  this  disposition  has  in  some  meas- 
urT  prevaile^lKfoughout  1  .it  cannot  be  said  to  have 

had  marked  influence  upon  colonial  enterprises  —  so  far  at 
least  yds  those  due  to  individual  effort  —  until  the 

period  of  modern  activity.  The  greatest  momentum  has  been 
given  to  colonization ;  in  antiquity,  by  the  density  of  popula- 
tion and  by  the  bitterness  of  civil  strife  in  the  capital  cities 
of  those  days;  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  later  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  commercial  ambition,1  and  in 
more  recent  times  by  sectarian,  political,  and  racial  oppression.2 
The  desire  for  adventure,  as  a  separate  motive,  has  always 
played  a  secondary  role,  although  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  incentive 
of  direct  personal  advantage  to  be  won  beyond  the  seas  has 
never  been  more  important,  take  it  throughout  all  the  world, 
than  at  present.3 /oince  the  .end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
religious^mpral,  and  intellectual  reasons  have  had  less  and  less 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  the  degree  of  organi- 
zationrwhich-  -society  attains  the  less  possible  the  creation  of 
colonies  by  independent  endeavor  becomes;  they  are  to-day 
almost  as  much  of  the  past  as  those  formerly  instituted  by 
decree  of  the  state.  Quite  as  impossible  would  it  now  be  for 
a  nation  to  transfer  at  command  a  large  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  civil  life  to  a  distant  locality  as  it  is  improbable  that 
such  citizens  would  voluntarily  found  a  settlement  in  an  un- 
civilized region,  without  official  intervention.4  In  this  epoch 
of  civilization,  neither  the  government  can  inaugurate  and 
maintain  without  the  will  of  the  people,  nor  the  latter  create 
and  develop  a  colony  without  the  protection  of  their  country. 
This  mutual  dependence  undoubtedly  results  in  better  organ- 

1  R.  and  J.  40. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  2;  on  the  question  of  the  benefit  of  the  early  colonies  to 
Greece,  cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  32;  for  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  colonization,  cf.  R.  and  J.  32  et  seq. 

8  For  rise  of  commercial  interest  in  colonies,  cf .  Seeley,  117  et  seq. 
4  For  the  necessity  of  official  participation  at  the  present  day,  cf .  R.  and  J. 
48  et  seq. 
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ized,  more  happy,  prosperous,  and  profitable  establishments, 
in  which  the  colonists  are  more  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and 
loyal  than  those  of  previous  ages.1 

To  render  any  effort  or  system  in  colonization  successful, 
certain  well-defined  conditions  must  exist,  not  only  in  the 
land  to  be  colonized,  but  likewise  in  the  parent  state.1  If  on 
either  hand  these  requirements  are  lacking,  the  attempt  to 
maintain  tranquil,  harmonious,  and  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  metropolis  and  its  dependencies  must  prove 
futile.  /  In  the  first  instance,  the  connection  implies  power  on 
the  one  side  and  weakness  on  the  other;  it  necessarily  in- 
volves superiority  and  inferiority.  /This  principle  not  only 
applies  to  the  form  of  government  and  the  code  of  civil  con- 
duct, but  also  equally  as  well  to  individuals.  The  colonizing 
nation  must  be  strong,  possess  a  well-developed  social  organ- 
ism, and  be  inhabited  by  men  of  intellect  and  education.* 
The  region,  tc^be  brought  under  control  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  without  a  recognized  method  of  rule,  or  with  an  administra- 
tion very  imperfectly  constituted;  its  society  must  be  more 
or  less  crude  and  uncultured,  while  its  people  must,  as  a  race, 
be  untrained  in  the  higher  type  of  civilization  and  inexperi- 
enced in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  statecraft.4  Just  as 
soon  as  the  colonists  approach  a  degree  of  culture  similar  to 
that  of  the  mother  country,  the  association  between  the  two 
becomes  irksome  and  difficult  to  sustain,  unless,  indeed,  the 
latter  practically  renounce  all  participation  and  intervention 
in  colonial  affairs.5 

While  power,  then,  is  a  prime  necessity  in  the  parent  state, 

i  For  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  arising  in  such  cases,  cf. 
"  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  (London,  1890),  Pt. 
VI,  "  Colonial  Problems." 

*  R.  and  J.  51. 

«  Ihid.  6.  ^ 

4  "  It  is  much  easier  to  impress  a  new  nationality  on  natives  who  have 
never  learned  to  adopt  any  Western  civilization  than  to  erect  a  new  standard    / 
of  existence  among  a  people  who  have  been  absorbing  an  European  nationalityl 
for  centuries."  — IRELAND,  219. 

•  On  the  necessarycdrraitions  for  successful  colonization,  cf.  Do  Lanessau, 
83-11. 
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not  the  less  is  density  of  population.1  There  must  be  exces- 
sive ^oinpetitiou  in  some  lines  of  occupation  and -trade;  a 
surtjlusjof  laboFand  a  want  of  work ;  hence  a  certain  degree 
of  discontent,  a  desire  for  new  fields  of  exertion,  a  feeling  that 
there  is  not  any  further  chance  at  home ;  the^belief  must  pre- 
vail that  the  avenues  of  advancement  are  there  closed  before 
many  individuals  will  be  found  ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  gain  their  livelihood.. 2_Jn__this  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  opportunities  to  emigrate  are  eagerly  sought;  the  im- 
pulse from  within  is  felt  and  the  peopling  of  distant  posses- 
sions becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task.  It  is  not  merely 
the  temptation  of  possible  riches  and  future  prosperity  which 
attracts ;  it  is  rather  dire  necessity,  which  urges  the  masses  to 
seek  relief  afar,  but  still  under  the  flag,  laws,  and  protection 
of  their  fatherland.3  For  this  reason  the  colonial  designs  of 
densely  inhabited  countries  are  always  easily  and  quickly 
executed.4  Thus  England,  with  a  small  area,  a  compact  and 
industrious  population,  has  the  most  numerous  and  most  pros- 
perous dependencies.  The  gain  of  the  latter  is  to  the  direct 
advantage  of  the  former ;  the  one  needs  men,  the  other  has 
more  than  it  can  employ.5  A  man  without  work,  without 
resources,  without  prospects,  becomes  in  a  brief  time,  by  cir- 
cumstances, a  malcontent,  an  individual  who  may  —  especially 
if  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  —  be  a  most  serious  menace  to 

1  A  comprehensive  table  giving  the  increase  in  population  of  the  various 
European  countries  for  many  years  past  may  be  found  in  Ricaud,  11. 

2  This  statement  applies  to  political  as  well  as  to  social  discontent,  which 
are  often  merged,  cf.  R.  and  J.  30  et  seq. 

3  The  effect  is  sometimes  to  send  the  people  to  other  lands,  notably  to  the 
United  States.    The  yearly  immigration  to  this  country  during  the  past  cen- 
tury has  exceeded  all  the  vast  migrations  of  antiquity ;  cf .  Lewis  (Intro,  by 
Lucas) ,  xxvi  et  seq. 

4  R.  and  J.  19,  32 ;  for  the  effects  of  emigration  on  the  parent  state,  cf . 
Merivale,  137-1(56;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  671-<J9(). 

6  For  mutual  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulting  to  the  mother  country 
and  to  the  colony,  cf.  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas),  xlv  and  Ch.  VI-IX;  Ricaud, 
Ch.  Ill;  also  Seeley,  "Expansion  of  England,"  Lect.  VI  and  VII,  Course  I; 
Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  4<>f>-508;  Hurlburt,  "  Britain  and  her  Colonies," 
60-128;  for  a  view  decidedly  adverse  to  colonization,  cf.  J.  B.  Say,  202  et  seq. ; 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  also  an  opponent  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice  of 
the  colonial  regime. 
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his  government;  in  a  colony  he  finds  labor,  satisfaction,  and 
contentment,  is  encouraged  to  better  thoughts,  is  given  renewed 
aspirations,  and  almost  inevitably  makes  a  model  citizen.1  To 
this  class  of  persons  Australia,  for  example,  mostly  owes  its 
earlier  unparalleled  development;  many,  who  in  old  England 
would  have  been  agitators  and  revolutionists,  on  breathing 
fresh  air  and  seeing  green  fields,  consecrated  themselves  to 
the  upbuilding  of  their  adopted  land.2  A  thinly  populated 
metropolis  does  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  sufficient  of  these  charac- 
ters, who,  as  the  consequence  of  critical  exigencies  in  trade 
and  industry,  are  impelled  elsewhere  to  seek  employment  for 
their  energies.  The  conditions  do  not  exist ;  hence  the  result- 
ing emigration  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  without  frequent  arri- 
vals from  the  protecting  state,  the  new  community  is  destined 
to  stagnation.  The  difference  between  British  and  French 
establishments  exemplifies  this  fact.  The  Englishman  is  born 
a  wanderer ;  the  Frenchman  is  prone  to  remain  at  home.  The 
populating  of  British  colonies  has  been  easy  and  their  evolu- 
tion rapid;  the  growth  of  French  settlements  has  been  extremely 
slow,  and  their  situation  generally  precarious. 

The  essential  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
likewise  implies  the  element  of  wealth.3  That  a  poor  nation 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  colonies  is  almost  an  economic 
jnaxim.  "Vast  expense  is  requisite  for  the^matnteirance-  of 
an  army  and  navy,  and  without  adequate  military  and  sea 
forces  any  possessions  would  be  of  brief  duration.  Money  is 
also  necessary  to  the  utilization  of  colonial  resources ;  to  the 
clearance  of  forests,  to  the  tillage  of  fields,  to  the  operation  of 
mines,  to  the  imprbvement  of  harbors,  rivers,  and  watercourses, 
to  the  construction  of  railways,  to  the  creation  of  manufactures, 
to  the  marketing  of  products,  to  the  proper  inauguration  of  gov- 
t>niinent,  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  varied  material  and  intellectual  forces  within 
the  colony.4  Not  riches  alone  suffice  to  support  a  colonial 

i  R.  and  J.  38.  «  Ibid.  17. 

4  For  the  effects  of  the  exportation  of  capital  on  the  parent  state,  cf .  Meri- 
rale,  167-186;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  697-711. 
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policy ;  something  more  is  demanded,  there  must  be  an  excess 
of  capital.  "Money  must  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  investments 
dilhVult,  interest  low;  all  or  many  of  the  conditions  must 
exist  which  would  cause  financiers  to  welcome  with  pleasure 
new  opportunities  for  ample  returns.1  The  stress  of  affairs 
should  be  even  more  pressing;  for  colonial  risks  involve  ex- 
ceptional danger,  and  even  the  higher  rates  of  profit  always 
prevailing  will  not  attract  capitalists  unless  the  home  market 
be  such  as  to  preclude  safe,  steady,  and  at  least  slightly 
t,  remunerative  transactions ;  only  then  can  the  colonies  secure 
^  the  funds  necessary  to  their  progress.2 

The  situation  of  trade  must  also  be  similar.  Warehouses 
..."  must  be  overstocked;  there  must  be  overproduction;  the 
demands  of  domestic  consumption  and  of  buyers  in  indepen- 
dent foreign  lands  must  be  less  than  the  supplies  of  national 
industry.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  must  feel  the  need  of 
new  openings  for  their  goods  and  wares,  while  they  must  find 
in  the  colonies  an  outlet  for  them.3  Farming,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  dominant  state  should  be  insufficiently  developed 
to  satisfy  the  daily  wants  of  its  people.  Colonists  are  natu- 
rally tillers  of  the  soil,  and  an  agricultural  community  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  guarantee  them  the  necessary  sales.  The  metropolis 
must  at  least  lack  in  some  measure  the  products  which  they 
cultivate;  for  this  reason  colonies  are  found  to  be  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  industrial  nations.4 

Having  thus  discussed  the  material  requirements  essential 
for  a  country  engaged  in  colonial  enterprises,  it  is  now  proper 
briefly  to  consider  two  other  necessary  attributes.  A  race  with- 
out the  military  and  naval  spirit  is  ill  fitted  for  these  tasks.5 

iR.  and  J.  35. 

*  For  the  financial  aspect  of  the  colonial  question,  cf .  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas) , 
xlix  et  seq. ;  also  Dilke,  Pt.  VIII. 

8  "  Foreign  colonies  are  therefore  a  necessity  for  industrial  and  commercial 
nations.  They  offer  the  metropolis  the  best  and  easiest  outlet  for  the  surplus 
of  its  products"  (tr.).— RICAUD,  Ch.  Ill;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  712-736;  Ireland, 
"  Tropical  Colonization,"  84-127. 

4  For  the  two  schools  of  opinion  concerning  colonial  policy  in  England,  cf. 
Seeley,  Lect.  VIII,  Course  II. 

*Cf.  Seeley,  Lect.  VI,  "  Commerce  and  War,"  and  p.  724. 
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The  possession  of  colonies  involves  the  control  and  protection 
of~distaat  lands;  it~implies  the  maintenance  of  order  within 
their  bouudariesj'as  well  as  the  subjugation  of  the  native,  bar- 
barous, or  serai-civilized  tribes ;  it  means  the  management  of 
many  half-explored  regions ;  and,  above  all,  it  requires  their 
defence  against  the  world.1  Where  a  people  would  not  meet 
~6~ne  enemy  on  its  own  borders  or  shores,  it  will  encounter  many 
foes  in  the  vicinity  of  its  dependencies ;  still  great  armaments 
might  not  be  demanded  were  simply  their  protection  in  view. 
Would  that  all  the  struggles  inaugurated  in  or  for  them  had 
been  confined  to  their  soil !  But  hostilities,  once  begun,  will 
spread;  many  of  the  international  conflicts  of  history  have 
been  of  such  origin.2  A  contest  thus  commenced  often  serves 
as  the  excuse  for  an  attack  on  the  parent  state.  A  colony  is, 
as  some  one  has  very  truly  said,  a  tinder  box,  which  only  re- 
quires a  stray  spark  to  ignite  the  conflagration  of  war.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  must  therefore  always  be 
ready,  at  command,  to  render  service  in  behalf  of  her  wards, 
or  as  frequently  happens,  to  protect  their  own  land  against  the 
foreign  aggressor  to  whom  some  territorial  dispute  offers  the 
desired  pretext.  On  the  other  hand,  well-situated  possessions 
may  thwart  blows  aimecTaffthe  metropolis.  Witness  the  Greek 
colonies,  which  for  centuries-  served  as  effective  barriers  to  the 
attempted  invasions  of  the  Asiatic  hordes  directed  against 
their  central  governments.8  With  the  more  complex  inter- 
dependence of  races  the  probability  of  discord,  by  reason  of 
distant  dominions,  has  in  modern  ages  greatly  increased.4  The 

1  R.  and  J.  17 ;  Merivale,  584-591.  Such  conflicts  are  not,  however,  necessarily 
due  to  any  fault  of  the  colonists.  Speaking  of  the  English  possessions,  Hurlburt 
says :  "  Nor  has  any  policy  or  folly  of  the  colonies  ever  involved  the  mother  coun- 
try in  hostilities.  .  .  .  No  colonists  believe  that  England  will  go  to  war  on  a 
purely  colonial  question,"  "  Britain  :in.l  ln-r  Colonies,"  08-09;  they  must  rely  on 
their  own  militia  and  volunteers  for  defence,  ibid.,  also  89  et  seq.,  127-128,  200 

ft  SPCJ. 

•  A  most  familiar  example,  in  so  far  at  least  as  France  and  England  are 
concerned,  is  the  Seven  Years'  War.    In  ancient  times  an  illustration  would 
be  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

8  Kvent  ually .  however,  these  same  colonies  occasioned  the  great  war  between 
Greece  and  Persia;  to  confirm  the  statement  tli.tt  «. Ionics  tend  to  prevent 
war,  cf.  Hurlhurt,  200  et  seq. 

*  A*  to  the  i>rubability  of  war  because  of  colonial  possessions,  cf.  Lewis 
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military  and  seafaring  disposition  is  therefore  more  and  more 
essential.  Such  are  briefly  the  requisites  indispensable  to  any 
nation  to  enable  it  successfully  to  pursue  a  colonial  policy; 
without  these  resources  and  characteristics  —  or  the  most  of 
them  —  those  undertaking  colonization  have  already  failed ; 
others  which  do  not  heed  the  voice  of  experience  are  destined 
to  a  similar  result. 

After  this  study  of  the  qualifications  demanded  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  it  is  equally  important  to  examine  the  conditions 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  colony.  Authorities  agree  that 
in  colonial  affairs  the  maxim,  "All  men  are  created  equal," 
does  not  hold  true.  Peaceably  to  tolerate  the  foreign  rule 
exercised  over  them,  the  natives  of  the  land  to  be  colonized 
must  be  inferior  in  capacity.  JLerOy -BBa^Hieu  S^ias  classified 
the  races  of  the  world  into  four  categories :  The  Western 
civilization,  "  our  own  " ;  the  Eastern,  "  comprising  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  nations  —  different  but  compact,  coherent,  stable, 
destined  by  their  history  and  present  character  to  self-govern- 
ment " ;  another,  including  peoples  "  quite  advanced  in  many 
respects,  but  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  stationary,  or  who 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  united,  pacific,  and  pro- 
gressive nations/'  frequently  troubled  in  the  regular  course 
of  their  administration.  "  British  India  before  the  conquest, 
Java,  and  Cochin-China  are  examples  of  this  class  " ;  "  finally, 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and 
African  continents,  addicted  to  murderous  customs,  ignorant 
of  regular  labor  as  well  as  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  thinly 
scattered  over  immense  regions  of  wilderness."1  As  that 
author  says,  only  men  of  the  first  type  are  fitted  to  become 
colonizers,  while  they  must  found  their  colonies  among  those 
who  belong  more  especially  to  the  fourth  group ;  even  the  races 
of  the  third  order  are  frequently  not  sufficiently  docile  or  sub- 
missive to  permit  colonial  enterprises  in  their  midst.  To  yield 
to  the  parent  state  the  rightly  expected  profits  and  to  reap 

(Intro,  by  Lucas) ,  xlvii ;  Dilke,  Pt.  VIII ;  Seeley,  Lect.  VII,  Course  II,  entitled 
"  Internal  and  External  Dangers." 
i  Leroy-Beaulieu,  841  et  seq. 
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from  it  full  reciprocal  advantages,  not  only  the  aborigines,  but 
even  the  colonists  themselves,  must  be  willing  to  bear  many 
burdens ;  above  all  the  former  should  be  amenable  to  discipline, 
to  regular  forms  of  government,  to  reformed  methods  of  life, 
and  to  reasonable  primary  instruction  in  the  ordinary  rural 
occupations  and  trades.1  If  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  a 
long  period  of  turbulence  is  unavoidable;  the  natives  must 
then  be  exterminated  or  reduced  to  such  numbers  as  to  be 
readily  controlled,  and  in  this  process,  so  contrary  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  for  its  sake,  the  mother  country  must  inevitably 
expend  much  treasure  and  blood. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  must  be  new ;  it  must  be  fallow  to 
ploughshare ;  forests  should  exist  and  rivers  be  plentiful ;  fish 
and  game  should  be  unlimited ;  in  short,  the  first  settlers  must 
there  find  all  the  prime  necessities  of  existence.  Hardships 
there  will  be,  but  to  steady,  energetic  efforts  the  fields  must 
respond,  producing  abundantly.  Climate  also  is  a  great  con- 
sideration ;  salubrious  latitudes,  free  from  fever  and  pestilence, 
are  the  most  easily  colonized.8  Land  must  be  cheap  and 
readily  obtainable,  so  that  human  endeavors  be  not  handi- 
capped.8 At  the  same  time,  while  the  establishment  must  be 
capable  of  growing  sufficient  food  for  the  support  of  its  own 
inhabitants,  it  must  likewise  furnish  considerable  quantities  of 
such  articles  to  be  shipped  to  the  home  country,  there  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  A  community  neces- 
sarily cannot  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  have 
many  or  varied  manufactures ;  it  must  buy  many  goods  and 
wares;  and  naturally  its  people  will  turn  for  them  to  the 
protecting  nation. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  capital.    The  colony  within  itself 

i  For  treatment  of  natives,  cf.  De  Lanessan,  Ch.  IV  and  V,  also  24-26, 43- 
46;  Dilke,  Pt.  VI  \\-Jm  shows  the  necessity  of  docility  on  their  part;  also  Ch. 
IV  and  V,  entitled  "  Labor  Problems  in  the  Tro] 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  colonists  seek  the  same  or  warmer  climates  as  a 
rule,  De  Lanessan,  31-33 ;  for  requirements  in  the  matter  of  soil,  etc.,  ibid. 
KM6. 

3  For  the  importance  of  plenty  of  good  land,  cf.  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," 414  et  seq.;  Merivale,  381-486* ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  754-771 ;  De  Sismondl, 
"  Pol.  Kcun.,"  II,  112-114. 


. 
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must  lack  financial  resources.  The  metropolis  rightly  expects 
to  find  there  opportunity  for  investment  and  legitimate  specu- 
lation. The  prosperity  and  general  good  feeling  of  both 
depend  upon  this  reciprocal  exchange  of  products  and  money, 
in  excess  within  the  one,  deficient  in  the  other.  The  supply 
and  demand  in  the  state  and  in  the  dependency  must,  in  a 
measure,  be  correlative.  They  must  to  a  great  extent  be  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  their  mutual  needs,  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual ;  hence  intercourse,  trade,  and  commerce  should  be 
free  and  untrammelled.  On  this  basis  alone  a  permanent  con- 
nection can  be  assured.  Throughout  history,  therefore,  the 
colony  the  most  distant  from  the  mother  country  and  the  most 
unlike  in  climatic  and  agricultural  conditions  has  always  proved 
the  most  successful,  prosperous,  and  remunerative.  Competi- 
tion between  the  two  is  thus  at  a  minimum,  and  the  markets 
of  each  are  the  more  open  to  the  other.1 

Another  important  element,  from  a  national  standpoint,  in 
the  choice  of  a  region  for  colonization,  —  whenever  such  an 
occasion  presents  itself  to  a  people,  —  is  its  strategic  value. 
Military  and  naval  considerations  may  outweigh  other  deficien- 
cies ;  they  must  then,  however,  be  so  evident,  and  the  part  of 
national  territory  to  be  defended  must  be  so  exposed,  as  not  to 
permit  any  serious  doubt  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 

Eeference  must  finally  be  made  to  a  further  problem  neces- 
sary of  solution  as  quickly  as  the  dominant  power  has  assumed 
control,  and  before  it  can  anticipate  any  confidential  relation- 
ship with  the  individuals  lately  brought  under  its  authority. 
Political  economists  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  language  and 
laws  of  state  and  colony  must  be  uniform.  This  question  is  of 
special  import  when  the  land  to  be  colonized  is  already  inhab- 
ited by  a  race  somewhat  above  the  level  of  barbarism.  It 
means,  then,  that  much  greater  energies  must  be  put  forth  to 
supplant  the  existing  statutes,  dialects,  and  customs  by  new 
ideas  of  justice,  a  different  tongue,  and  reformed  manners,  than 

1  For  this  aspect  of  colonization,  cf.  R.  and  J.  7  et  seq. ;  for  discussion  of 
trade  and  colonization,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  712-736;  R.  and  J.  417^169;  for  tlie 
progress  of  wealth  in  colonies,  Merivale,  5G4-584;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  784-SOQ, 
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would  be  required  to  train  minds  undrilled  in  any  school.  To 
teach  from  the  foundation  upward  is  much  simpler  than  to 
eradicate  false  notions,  prejudices,  and  beliefs  previously 
acquired.1  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment in  the  dependency,  its  native  citizens  must  be  taught 
to  respect  the  institutions  of  their  protectors. 

But  what  now  of  the  colonists  ?  The  true  colonist  is  here 
contemplated ;  he  who,  as  a  pioneer,  goes  forth  from  the  land 
of  his  birth  to  seek  a  home  under  strange  skies.  What  class 
of  society  furnishes  the  most  desirable  settlers  ?  *  What  are 
the  qualifications  of  emigrants  best  adapted  to  colonial  life  ? 
They  must  in  the  first  instance  be  imbued  with  the  traits  of 
their  own  nation ;  they  must  be  truly  patriotic,  above  selfish- 
ness and  below  socialism ;  sturdiness  of  character  and  firmness 
of  conviction  are  their  two  chief  needs.  As  in  the  case  of  our 
own  origin,  when  men  were  ready  to  sacrifice  friends,  families, 
and  estates  to  brave  the  harsh  New  England  winters  and  the 
burning  summer  suns  of  the  South,  so  those  seeking  abodes 
beyond  the  sea  must  always  be  willing  to  bear  hardship.  The 
medium  grade  of  society  is  the  most  suitable  element  for  new 
communities.8  On  the  one  hand  not  inured  to  ease,  nor  on  the 
other  weighed  down  by  destitution,  the  middle-class  citizen  is 
the  most  easily  transformed  into  the  model  colonist.  He  knows 
how  to  exercise  to  a  reasonable  degree  both  his  brains  and  his 
hands.  It  is  a  false  impression  that  one  of  the  factors  thus 
typified — labor  or  education  —  alone  can  assure  prosperity. 
To  direct  the  course  of  distant  enterprises  intelligence  is 
required,  while  every  one  must  be  eager  to  join  in  manual 
exertion.4  The  experience  of  nations  has  shown  that  estab- 
lishments organized  by,  or  for  the  most  part  composed  of, 
wealthy  men  or  the  scions  of  nobility  have  with  difficulty, 

1  Supra,  p.  15,  note  4.  For  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  native  races, 
cf.  Merivale,  480-563 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  818-823. 

*  R.  and  J.  6  et  seq. ;  18;  J.  B.  Say,  "  Pol.  Econ.,"  400  et  seq. 

•  R.  and  J.  36. 

4  The  labor  problem  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  important  colonial 
questions;  for  its  discussion,  cf.  Merivale,  253,  381;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  771-784; 
Ireland,  12* 
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if  at  all,  survived  their  founders'  indifference  to  the  value  of 
toil ;  on  the  contrary,  settlements  created  by  poverty-stricken 
persons  have  seldom  ever  cohered  long  enough  to  amass  the 
riches  essential  to  the  development  of  their  internal  resources. 
A  due  sufficiency  or  moderate  standard  of  fortune  is  ordinarily 
first  requisite  to  carry  the  emigrant  to  his  adopted  home,  and 
upon  his  arrival  there  strongly  conduces  to  the  probability  of 
his  industry,  thrift,  and  permanence.  These  three  charac- 
teristics should  distinguish  the  settler  in  his  new  life.  He 
must  be  active,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  himself,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony.1  Idleness  brings  success  neither  to  the 
individual  nor  to  the  community.  Thrift  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  activity;  afar  from  his  fatherland  and  friends, 
the  colonist  must  accumulate  for  his  old  age  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  Permanence  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
activity  and  thrift ;  nor  is  it  less  than  either  of  them  a  con- 
dition of  colonial  prosperity.  Without  these  intrinsic  qualifi- 
cations on  the  part  of  their  founders,  outposts  will  never  grow 
into  towns ;  public  improvements  will  never  be  constructed, 
roads  opened,  harbors  deepened,  railways  built,  not  to  mention 
any  of  the  other  durable,  material,  social,  and  intellectual  in- 
stitutions and  forces  which  are  to  be  generated  in  a  nas- 
cent colony.2  Even-minded,  honest,  sturdy,  and  persevering 
pioneers  are  needed  for  these  tasks,  men  unshrinking  before 
hardship,  undaunted  before  toil ;  such  were  our  own  forefathers; 
and  such  as  they  —  the  glorious  type  of  successful  colonists  — 
alone  can  inaugurate  new  nations  and  create  for  the  world 
enduring  empires.3 

1  Merivale,  73  et  seq.,  336  et  seq. 

2  For  society  and  the  local  institutions  of  colonies,  cf.  Merivale,  691-f>22. 

8  The  qualities  necessary  for  success  abroad  are  much  the  same  as  those 
required  at  home.  Lucas  says,  "  Strong  healthy  nations  like  healthy  human 
beings  must  grow.  They  can  grow  in  two  ways  —  either  by  simply  enlarging 
their  limits  at  home  or  by  taking  possession  of  distant  and  less  civilized  parts  of 
the  world,"  Lewis  (Intro,  by  Lucas),  x;  cf.  also  J.  B.  Say,  401.  For  the  evil 
influences  of  adventurers  and  convicts  on  new  colonies,  De  Sismondi,  II,  117- 
120.  Lucas  has  also  shown  that  a  new  feeling  toward  colonization  is  arising 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Sooley  emphasizes  this  change ;  while  Ireland 
points  out  that  the  modern  conception  of  a  colony  does  not  dato  back  more  than 
about  fifteen  years. 
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After  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  many  important 
problems  are  at  once  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  citizens 
of  the  parent  state.1  The  military,  economic,  moral,  social, 
and  political  questions  connected  with  colonial  administration 
are  multiple ; 2  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  detail  them,  for 
only  one  general  topic  may  be  mentioned ;  attention  can  alone 
be  briefly  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  chief  attributes 
requisite  for  permanent  rule.  Patience  in  awaiting  results  and 
justice  in  the  treatment  of  the  people,  whether  natives  or  emi- 
grants, are  the  two  principal  characteristics  required  of  the 
mother  country.  The  greater  number  of  colonial  failures  have 
been  due  to  haste  and  imprudence.  Time  is  the  sole  medium 
of  knowledge.  A  colony  is  not  born  nor  developed  in  a  day ; 
before  a  fair  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse.  Bacon  has  said  that  at  least  thirty  years 
must  pass  before  judgment  can  be  given.  Special  reasons 
often  contribute  to  render  a  settlement  temporarily  prosper- 
ous, under  the  influence  of  excitement,  pride,  and  false  stimu- 
lation, which  cannot  be  long  maintained.  A  colony  may,  just 
like  a  mining  town,  transiently  succeed,  and  then  subsequently 
wither  and  fade.  Frequently  those  which  at  first  seemed  to 
have  the  least  anticipation  of  growth  have,  by  reason  of  for- 
bearance and  just  administration  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
power,  yielded,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  returns  and  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  fortune.8  Nor  can  one  people  draw  a 
conclusion  from  the  results  obtained  by  others.  Some  races, 


1  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  these  questions  is  "  Problems  of  Greater 
Britain,"  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  (London,  1890). 

3  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  them,  cf.  Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  "  Colonies 
and  Colonial  Policy,"  66  et  seq.,  where  the  price  of  land,  interest  rates,  wages, 
political,  social,  agricultural,  and  other  questions  are  briefly  discussed ;  also 
TO  et  seq.,  93  et  seq.,  116  et  seq. 

*  As  illustrative  of  these  facts  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America  may  be  cited  as  showing  how  such  settlements  may  tempora- 
rily flourish  by  reason  of  some  peculiar  and  ephemeral  influence ;  on  the  other 
hand  Canada  may  be  recalled  as  a  colony  which  at  first  appeared  to  have  very 
poor  prospects,  but  which  subsequently,  after  the  inauguration  of  a  more 
liberal  form  of  administration,  exceeded  all  original  anticipations.  For  some 
of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  permanent  colonial  prosperity,  cf.  Smith, 
••  Wealth  of  Nations,"  444  et  seq. 
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it  is  admitted,  are  the  better  adapted  for  colonizing  work.1 
A  community  without  prospects,  unsuccessful  or  mediocre  in 
the  hands  of  one  state,  may  flourish  under  the  control  of 
another.  Moderation  is  not  less  an  element  of  equity  than 
of  good  government.  A  country  headlong  to  secure  quick 
profits  from  its  possessions  is  inevitably  led  to  forget  their 
real  lasting  interests.  Laws  are  made  for  the  day  without 
regard  to  the  future.  Colonial  wealth  is  ruthlessly  extracted, 
stolen,  and  wasted ;  the  natives  are  exterminated ;  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  themselves  are  violated.2  Governors  and  sub- 
ordinates are  selected,  judged  by  their  fitness  speedily  to  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  nation;  but  it  is  forgotten  or  overlooked 
that,  while  collecting  the  taxes  so  hated  by  the  colonists,  they 
are  for  themselves  amassing  private  riches,  until  it  becomes  a 
common  byword  that  justice  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  prov- 
inces. The  management  of  colonies  offers  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  unscrupulous  adventurers,  to  men  who,  heedless 
of  the  dependency's  claims  and  of  their  own  country's  ulti- 
mate prosperity,  seek  only  personal  aggrandizement,  for  there 
it  is  so  much  easier  than  at  home  to  accomplish  such  ends.3 

Unfortunately,  but  too  truly,  throughout  history  the  record 
of  colonization  has  been  often  marred  not  less  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak  than  by  the  profligacy  of  the  powerful. 
Only  such  nations,  indeed,  as  have  reasonably  well  controlled 
the  action  and  conduct  of  their  officials  have  had  successful 
careers  in  their  enterprises.  The  organization  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  colonial  government  exempt  from  corruption  and 
sufficiently  free  to  please  the  colonists,  as  well  as  strong  enough 
to  secure  adequate  returns  to  the  parent  state,  form,  therefore, 

1  An  example  in  point  would  be  the  colonial  record  of  New  York,  which 
under  Dutch  rule  only  stagnated,  but  which,  as  soon  as  transferred  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  began  to  prosper;  Canada  also  would  again  be  a  good  illustration, 
the  two  periods  of  its  history  respectively  under  France  and  England  strongly 
attesting  the  statement  made  in  the  text. 

2  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  "  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  a  colony  furnishes 
a  net  profit  to  the  mother  country ;  in  infancy  it  cannot,  in  maturity  it  will 
not."— LKROY-BBAULIBU,  737;  737-746. 

8  The  administration  of  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  of  those  of  England  on 
the  American  continent  is  illustrative  of  this  contrast. 
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most  difficult  problems.1  The  elaboration  and  perpetuation  of 
a  proper  administration  require  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropo- 
lis the  possession  of  great  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  profound 
sagacity,  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  apparent  self-interest  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  and  the  wisdom  to  realize  that  such 
conservative  action  —  although  seemingly  without  immediate 
results  —  may  contain  the  germs  of  subsequent  welfare  and 
really  be  not  the  less  in  the  interest  of  the  country  than  of  the 
colony. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  various  requisites  and  con- 
ditions, essential  to  model  colonization,  few  conclusions  of 
experience  can  be  drawn.  Had  all  these  theories  been  prac- 
tised in  reference  to  the  colonial  establishments  of  the  past 
and  present,  oppression,  discontent,  rebellion,  and  revolution 
would  never  have  ensued.  How  far  and  in  what  respects  the 
facts  of  history  vary  from  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  will  be 
demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  chapters. 

1  To  the  subject  of  administration  almost  all  writers  on  political  economy 
and  colonial  policy  —  such  as  Dilke,  Seeley,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Merivale,  and 
Ireland  —  devote  considerable  attention.  A  more  or  less  full  discussion  will 
be  readily  found ;  for  these  reasons  specific  references  here  seem  hardly  neces- 
sary or  useful.  Lewis,  "The  Government  of  Dependencies,"  is  a  standard 
work. 


PART  I 
ANTIQUITY 


CHAPTER  I 

EARLIEST  COLONIZATION 

EXCHANGE  and  barter  seem  to  have  constituted  the  oldest 
phases  of  mercantile  activity.  One  man  found  advantage  in 
turning  over  his  surplus  products  to  his  neighbor,  taking  in 
return  some  needed  article  which  the  latter  could  not,  by 
reason  of  his  plentiful  supply,  consume.  Both  parties  soon 
realized  the  mutual  benefits  arising  from  such  action,  and 
interchange  of  wares  became  the  common  rule.  A  short  time 
after  these  first  separate  transactions,  the  primitive  outlines 
of  general  traffic  may  be  recognized.  As  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation grew  more  numerous  and  more  crowded,  villages,  towns, 
cities,  and  nations  came  into  existence.  The  habits  of  the 
individual  developed  into  the  customs  of  the  community. 
Trade  was  born.1 

The  prehistoric  peoples  naturally  had  very  little  nautical 
skill,  and  hence  ventured  seldom,  if  ever,  upon  large  bodies 
of  water.  The  most  ancient  races  of  mankind  probably  re- 
sided in  the  interior,  and  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of 
the  oceans ;  to  them  the  rivers  were  indeed  almost  insuperable 
barriers ;  consequently  the  transportation  of  commodities  was 
then  restricted  to  land  routes,  while  even  such  highways  as 
existed  were  comparatively  short  and  unimportant.  Business 
was  certainly  not  much  more  than  local  until  the  origin  of 
navigation;  the  subsequent  extension  of  both  has  been  more 

1  Genesis  zzvii.  25 ;  for  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  trade,  cf .  De  Goguet, 
"  The  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts  and  Sciences,"  I,  277 ;  for  some  details  of  early 
Egyptian  traffic,  its  methods,  incidents,  and  difficulties,  of.  Maspero,  I  ("  The 
Dawn  of  Civilization  "),  323;  several  instances  of  the  exchange  of  wares  are 
found  in  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey."  India  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  seat  of  trade ;  in  remote  ages  it  was  apparently  the  source  of  supplies 
—  especially  products  of  industry  — for  the  more  western  regions. 
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or  less  parallel,  The  inception  of  seafaring  is  in  fact  obscured 
in  the  myths  of  antiquity ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  means  of  locomotion,  it  inevitably  exercised  a 
potent  influence ;  its  ease,  rapidity,  and  advantages  were  soon 
apparent.  Improvements  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  boats  were  slowly  made,  but  nevertheless  the  tide 
of  humanity  rapidly  turned  toward  the  sea.  Maritime  states 
increased  in  power,  and  acquaintance  with  that  element  was 
recognized  as  indispensable  for  national  prosperity.1 

Modern  authorities  show  the  early  Egyptians  to  have  been 
both  hardy  and  adventurous.2  In  the  time  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty3  they  were  familiar  with  the  deep;  they  knew  of 
the  lands  beyond,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  those  living 
on  the  farther  coasts.  Their  ships  were  commodious  and 
adapted  to  lengthy  voyages.4  They  themselves  were  not  un- 
versed in  foreign  commerce ;  even  the  lumber  of  which  their 
vessels  were  constructed  was  imported  from  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor ;  for  Egypt  then,  as  now,  was  deficient  in  forests.5 
Amber  and  bronze  seem  also  to  have  come  from  over  the 
waters.  The  caravan  trade  with  the  races  of  the  East  was 
equally  flourishing.  To  the  south  the  Egyptians  were  ex- 
tending their  domain,  gradually  imposing  their  nominal  sov- 

1  For  brief  account  of  early  navigation,  cf.  Lentheric,  "  La  Grece  et  1'Orient 
en  Provence,"  67-92;  De  Goguet,  I,  277,  302. 

2  For  Egyptian  history  consult  the  works  of  Professor  Maspero,  "  The 
Dawn  of  Civilization,"  "  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  and  "  The  Passing 
of  the  Empires";  also  the  "History  of  Egypt"  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
and  Von  Ranke,  "  Universal  History." 

8  Maspero  approximates  the  period  of  this  dynasty  between  3990-3804  B.C., 

I,  389  (note) ;  Petrie  says  3721-3503  B.C.,  "  History  of  Egypt,"  I,  68. 

4  For  an  illustration  of  an  early  Egyptian  vessel,  cf.  Mas.  1, 195, 393;  Petrie, 

II,  12.    After  describing  the  construction  of  an  Egyptian  ship,  Maspero  says: 
"Its  complement  consisted  of  some  fifty  men,  oarsmen,  sailors,  pilots,  and 
passengers.    Such  were  the  vessels  for  cruising  or  pleasure.    The  merchant 
ships  resembled  them,  but  they  were  of  heavier  build,  of  greater  tonnage,  and 
had  a  higher  freeboard.    They  had  no  hold ;  the  merchandise  had  to  remain 
piled  up  on  deck,  leaving  only  just  enough  room  for  the  working  of  the 
vessel.     They  nevertheless  succeeded  in  making  lengthy  voyages   and  in 
transporting  troops  into  the  enemies'  country,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  coast  of  Syria."  —  MASPERO,  I,  392. 

*  Pliny,  XVI,  76,  35;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  75;  In  prehistoric 
times  forests  existed;  Petrie,  I,  4. 
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ereignty  upon  the  tribes  which  dwelt  in  those  regions.  Traders 
appear  to  have  made  journeys  to  Puauit  and  to  have  brought 
thence  stores  of  precious  wares.1  Papi  I  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty* 
opened  and  operated  the  mines  of  that  locality.8  Under  him 
and  his  immediate  successors  conquest  was  persistently  pur- 
sued, so  that  the  Egyptian  frontier  was  pushed  farther  and 
farther  up  the  Nile.4  Then  a  dark  age  intervened ;  from  the 
Sixth  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  the  course  of  events  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.* 

When  the  veil  lifts,  the  Egyptians  have  just  overthrown  the 
supremacy  which  the  Heracleopolitans  had  usurped  over  them.6 
With  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  traffic  again  resumes  its  pristine 
activity.7  Great  prosperity  prevailed  during  this  period,  com- 
prising about  two  centuries.8  Commercial  relations  were  re- 

1  Mas.  I,  390-398.  "  Having  traced  the  dynastic  race  so  far,  we  can 
more  readily  value  the  strong  resemblance  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Pun,  a  country  at  the  south  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Egyptians  called  Pun 
'  the  land  of  the  Gods ' ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  war  on  the 
Punite  race,  but  only  to  have  had  a  peaceful  intercourse  of  embassies  and 
commerce.  The  name  of  the  Puni  people  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
Poeni  or  Phoenicians,  who  in  later  times  founded  the  Punic  colony  of  Car- 
thage. The  Philistines,  who  are  probably  a  branch  of  this  race,  are  also  on  the 
monuments  very  similar  to  the  Egyptians  and  Puuite  type."  —  PETRIE,  1, 12-13. 

a  Sixth  Dynasty,  3503-3335  B.C.,  Petrie,  I,  86. 

«  Mas.  I,  421 ;  Petrie,  I,  89-96. 

«Mas.  I,  416-140;  Petrie,  I,  86-107,  106;  expedition  of  Una  overland, 
about  3350  B.C.,  to  secure  stone  for  building  operations,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  build  a  boat  for  part  of  the  return  journey,  Petrie,  1, 94  et  seq. ;  another 
expedition  to  Pftanit,  ibid.  I,  100. 

•Bias.  I,  440-442;  Petrie,  1, 108-144;  the  events  of  this  period  are  gradually 
being  unravelled. 

•Mas.  I,  117  et  seq. 

'Petrie,  in  mentioning  an  Egyptian  expedition  to  Puanit,  which  occurred 
about 2800  B.C.  (Eleventh  Dynasty),  cites  a  contemporaneous  inscription:  "  On 
reaching  the  coast,  vessels  were  built  to  transport  the  men ;  "  apparently  along 
the  shore  at  the  south  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  History  of  Egypt,"  I,  141. 

8"  It  lasted  213  years,  1  month,  and  27  days,  and  its  history  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  greater  certainty  and  completeness  than  that  of  any  other  dynasty 
which  ruled  over  Egypt."  —  MASPBRO,  1, 468.  About  2778  to  2565  B.C.,  Petrie, 
1, 145;  comparing  this  dynasty  with  the  Fifth,  the  latter  author  says,  "  It  is 
singular  how  parallel  the  two  cycles  of  development  run  one  with  another  :  1  ut 
such  seems  to  be  the  course  of  government  in  its  growth  and  fall  in  all  ages; 
and  growth,  prosperity,  foreign  wars,  glory,  and  decay  succeed  each  other  as 
the  teasons  of  the  great  year  of  human  organization,"  "  History  of  Egypt," 
1,198. 
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newed  with  the  East  and  the  South ;  quantities  of  merchandise 
were  purchased  abroad,  while  wealth  and  civilization  increased. 
The  gold  mines  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  were  once  more  worked  ; 
regular  colonies  were  possibly  established,  and  every  few  years 
an  expedition  was  sent  thither  to  bring  back  the  highly  prized 
metal.  Nubia  was  conquered  by  Usertesen  I ;  the  yellow  ore 
was  found  also  to  exist  there ; 1  a  military  force  went  out 
annually  to  collect  from  the  natives  whatever  they  had 
extracted  since  the  preceding  visit.  Puanit  was  still  the 
objective  point  of  numerous  trading  adventures,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea.  While  foreign  traffic  was  thus  fostered,  the  domes- 
tic needs  of  the  country  were  not  forgotten  ;  palatial  structures 
were  erected,  canals  were  built,  works  of  irrigation  undertaken, 
and  agriculture  generally  promoted.2  The  fertility  of  the 
Egyptian  soil  is  proverbial ;  the  crops  were  always  sufficient 
to  supply  ordinary  demands.3  Notwithstanding  all  the  hostile 
and  mercantile  energy  which  was  directed  to  distant  regions, 
there  seems  very  little  probability  of  any  real  colonial  endeavor 
during  this  era. 

Again  Egypt  is  hidden  in  obscurity ;  for  nearly  one  thou- 
sand years 4  the  continuity  of  the  historical  narrative,  as  recon- 
structed by  modern  scholarship,  is  broken.5  Only  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings 6  the  perspective  becomes 

i"This  was  the  Nubian  gold,  which  was  brought  into  Egypt  by  nomad 
tribes,  and  which  the  Egyptians  themselves,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynastj' on  ward,  went  to  seek  in  the  land  which  produced  it.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  establish  permanent  colonies  for  working  the  mines  as  at  Sinai,  but 
a  detachment  of  troops  was  despatched  nearly  every  year  to  the  spot  to  receive 
the  amount  of  precious  metal  collected  since  their  previous  visit."  —  MASPKRO, 
I,  481. 

2  Usertesen  III  (about  2650  B.C.)  reconstructed  a  great  canal  and  made  a 
warlike  expedition  on  it,  Petrie,  I,  179;  145-199;  Amenemhat  III  (2622- 
2578  B.C.)  reclaimed  considerable  land  from  overflow  and  regulated  the  course 
of  the  Nile.  "  Colonies  of  soldiers  and  their  families  were  settled  on  the  newly 
reclaimed  land ;  towns  and  temples  sprang  up  as  the  lake  (Moeris)  receded. 
..."  Ibid.  I,  192;  Mas.  I,  469-528. 

8  For  description  of  fertility  of  Egypt,  cf .  Mas.  1, 64  et  seq. ;  De  Goguet,  II,  89. 

4  From  2565  to  1587  B.C.,  Petrie,  I,  252. 

8  More  and  more  details  of  this  epoch  are  coming  to  light,  Mas.  I,  528-537 ; 
Petrie,  I,  200-247 ;  II,  1-24. 

«  For  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  (about  2098-1587  B.C.),  cf.  Mas.  II,  50-89; 
Petrie,  I,  233-240;  II,  16-24. 
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clearer.  Thutmosis  I,  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  certainly 
invaded  Syria,  although  his  authority  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  dominions  was  seemingly  not  very  firmly  fixed.1  Hat- 
shepsut  or  Maatkara,  his  daughter,  maintained  the  glorious 
reputation  of  her  father,  rearing  many  imposing  monuments, 
constructing  interior  waterways,  and  reopening  the  mines  of 
Sinai.2  Her  most  celebrated  action  was  the  despatch  of  a 
fleet  of  five  vessels  to  the  land  of  Puanit,  of  which  voyage 
evidence  is  afforded  by  a  sculptural  record.  The  ships  brought 
back  a  valuable  cargo  and  vastly  added  to  the  renown  of  the 
queen.8  Thutmosis  III 4  more  thoroughly  perfected  the  task 
of  conquest  and  subjection  which  his  predecessors  had  begun.5 
Egyptian  supremacy,  although  generally  recognized,  was  not 
burdensome.  Territories  were  not  annexed,  but  tribute  was 
exacted.6  Hostages  were  retained  by  the  Pharaohs  as  pledges 
for  obedience,  and  vassal  princes  were  invested  with  and 
relieved  of  their  functions  at  discretion.  Taxation  was  the 
measure  of  loyalty,  devastation  of  country  and  loss  of  power 
were  the  penalties  for  insubordination.7  During  this  epoch 
commerce,  notwithstanding  the  multiple  risks  and  dangers, 
was  revived,  extended,  and,  it  may  well  be  said,  primitively 
organized.  Custom-houses  existed,  foreign  agents  are  to  be 
noted,  and  some  official  regulations  were  enforced.8  The  mon- 
archs  immediately  succeeding  to  the  throne  were  not  especially 
distinguished,  while  their  reigns  were  brief;  for,  within  a 
few  years  after  the  zenith  of  its  splendor,9  the  Eighteenth 

i  Mas.  II,  209-235;  Petrie,  II,  57-71. 

•  Mas.  II,  236-254 ;  Petrie,  II,  73-96 ;  her  reign  lasted  approximately  1516- 
1481  B.C. 

•Mas.  II,  245-252;  Petrie,  II(  82  et  seq.;  Von  Ranke,  I,  11  et  seq. ;  this 
expedition  to  the  "Ladders  of  Incense"  was  primarily  to  obtain  a  peculiar 
aromatic  gum  for  religious  worship,  Mas.  I,  245-246 ;  it  reminds  us  somewhat 
of  the  later  search  for  spices. 

«Maspero   says   he    reigned   1550-1490   B.C.;    Petrie   fixes   it   1503-1449 

B.C. 

•  Mas.  II,  254-289;  Petrie,  II,  97-152. 

•  For  some  account  of  the  tribute  exacted,  cf .  Petrie,  II,  109-123. 
'Mas.  II,  271-282. 

•  Ibid.  282-288. 

*For  some  description  of  civilization  in  Egypt  under  Thutmosis  III,  cf. 
Petrie,  II,  145-102;  also  179-180. 
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Dynasty T  was  overthrown ;  the  decadence  of  Egypt  had 
silently  begun.2 

Under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  campaign  followed  campaign, 
magnificent  edifices  were  erected,  and  wealth  was,  as  previously, 
drawn  from  the  gold  mines ;  but  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor 
were  growing  and  developing,  so  that  it  was  to  be  only  a  com- 
paratively short  interval  before  they  would  overwhelm  Egypt.3 
A  period  of  affluence  was  now,  however,  experienced.  Trade 
flourished ;  ships  plied  in  incredible  numbers  on  the  north  to 
and  from  Phoenicia,  while,  to  the  south,  the  intercourse  with 
Puanit  was  active.4  Eameses  II,  the  most  renowned  member 
of  this  dynasty,  has  recently  been  identified  with  the  Sesos- 
tris  of  the  Greeks.5  To  him  Herodotus  credited  a  naval 
expedition  across  the  Red  Sea  and  an  invasion  of  Syria.6 
Whatever  may  be  the  facts,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  long 
and  glorious  career.  Soon  after  his  decease  the  reaction  was 
manifest.  Egyptian  history  is  thenceforth  for  the  third  time 
enveloped  in  oblivion.7 

Rameses  III,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Theban  line,  was 
destined  to  rescue  his  country  from  alien  oppression,  to  resus- 
citate its  army  and  fleet,  to  send  out  colonists,  and  to  renew 
the  prosperity  of  commerce.8  All  these  efforts  were  neverthe- 
less unavailing ;  for  his  successors  quickly  dwindled  into 
insignificance.  With  the  end  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty  the 
supremacy  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  once  more  entered 
into  eclipse,  but  that  imperceptible,  silently  working  influence 
of  customs  and  habits  was  still  strongly  to  act  upon  those 

1  Duration  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  1587-1328  B.C.  (?),  Petrie,  II,  29. 

2  Mas.  II,  289-338. 

8  Of.  Petrie,  chapter  entitled,  "  Decline  of  Egypt  in  Syria,"  II,  259-321. 
4  Mas.  II,  407-408. 
s  Ibid.  420-427. 

6  Herodotus,  II,  102;  Diodorus,  I,  64. 

7  Mas.  II,  340-450,  440. 

8  "  He  strengthened  the  garrison  of  Sinai,  and  encouraged  the  working  of 
the  ancient  mines  in  that  region.    He  sent  a  colony  of  quarrymen  and  of 
smelters  to  tho  land  of  Altika   (Gcbel-Alnka)   in  order  to  work  the  fields 
of  silver  which  were  alleged  to  exist  there.    He  launched  a  fleet  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  sent  it  to  the  country  of  fragrant  spices."  —  MASPEUO,  II, 
474. 
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races  which  had  been  subject  to  their  rule.1  Involved  in  con- 
stant domestic  and  foreign  struggles,  few  of  the  subsequent 
monarchs,  prior  to  the  Assyrian  conquest,  are  remarkable. 
Bocchoris,  who  died  about  720  B.C.,  although  still  famed  for 
isdom,  has  lost  much  of  the  halo  of  glory  with  which  early 
historians  formerly  invested  him.2  About  693  B.C.  Taharqua, 
of  Ethiopia,  invaded  and  subdued  the  land.  A  great  builder 
and  a  tenacious  fighter,  he  finally  fell  in  670  B.C.  before  the 
victorious  hosts  of  Esarhaddon.  Egypt,  thenceforth  divided 
and  administered  as  dependent  provinces,  received  Assyrian 
governors  and  paid  tribute  to  the  conqueror.  Confusion  pre- 
vailed among  the  numerous  petty  states  along  the  Nile.8 

The  period  of  thraldom  was,  however,  to  be  brief;  after 
some  ten  years,  marked  by  many  ineffectual  rebellions,  the 
country  again  found  in  Psammeticus  I  a  deliverer.  His  reign 
(659-611  B.C.)  is  distinguished  by  the  reannexation  of  Thebes, 
the  revival  of  nationality,  the  reconstruction  of  public  works, 
the  reorganization  of  government,  and  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  upon  the  shores  of  Africa.4  Necho  II,  who  next 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  not  as  illustrious  as  his  father ; 
carrying  war  into  Syria,  he  there  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Nebuchadrezzar.  Still,  in  history  his  fame  may  be  more 
enduring,  for  to  his  spirit  of  enterprise  the  earliest  voyage 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (604  B.C.)  is  probably  attribu- 
table. He  not  only  rehabilitated  the  Egyptian  army  and  navy, 
but  seems  also  to  have  been  the  promoter  of  some  hardy  mari- 
ners who,  the  first,  braved  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.*  Under  Apries  (589-569  B.C.)  the  Egyptians 
sent  a  fleet  against  the  Phoenician  coasts,6  routed  their 
rivals  on  the  sea,  sacked  Sidon,  and  captured  several  neigh- 

i  Mas.  II,  453-566. 

*For  a  plate  of  King  Bocchoris,  like  Solomon.  »rivinjj  judgment  between 
two  women,  rival  claimants  for  a  child,  cf.  Mas.  Ill,  m-J4<i. 

•  76  295,  371  et  seq.,  385  et  seq. 
«  Ibid.  425,  48&-500,  512. 

•  To  him  is  also  credited  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  Grote,  III,  144,  based  on  Herodotus,  II,  153,  and 
IV.  I'.':    M  U    III.  I  It, 

•  Diod.  Sic.  I,  68;  Herodotus,  II,  161. 
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boring  cities.1  This  triumph  encouraged  the  victors  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene,  which  since 
its  foundation  by  Battus  had  rapidly  risen  to  opulence. 
Tempted  by  cupidity  of  the  possible  spoil,  they  determined  to 
destroy  this  establishment;  but  the  issue  was  disastrous. 
Apries  suffered  a  repulse,2  a  revolution  followed,  and  Egypt 
under  Aniasis  was  again  on  the  verge  of  ruin,3  for  the  East 
was  filled  with  awe.  Cyrus  had  overthrown  the  empire  of 
Media ;  and  Cambyses,  his  successor,  in  525  B.C.  accomplished 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.4 

Egypt  was  henceforth  a  Persian  satrapy,  yielding  homage 
and  paying  tribute  to  its  new  lord.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  brief  insurrections,  —  of  varying  intensity  and  success,  — 
this  land  for  two  hundred  years  continued  to  be  ruled  by 
foreign  princes.  After  the  short  period  of  connection  with 
Greece  under  Alexander  the  Great,6  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Ptolemies  (323  B.C.)  the  nation  regained  not  only  independence 
but  prestige.6  Until  the  death  of  Cleopatra  (30  B.C.),  when  it 
became  a  Koman  province,  Egypt  was  once  more  at  the  height 
of  power.  The  Ptolemies  overran  Cyprus,  allied  themselves 
with  Rhodes,  and  had  close  relations  with  Greece ;  to  which 
results  the  Greek  element  in  the  population  decidedly  contrib- 
uted. The  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  Egyptian  ships  and  the 
trade  with  India  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  A  canal  joining 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  was  also  built;  while 
Alexandria  became  not  only  a  political  and  intellectual  but 
likewise  a  mercantile  centre.7 

Whether  or  not  Egypt  owned  distant  possessions  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  Probably,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
not  any  colony  —  unless  possibly  the  Sinaitic  mining  estab- 

1  Mas.  Ill,  550. 

2  Ibid.  554  et  seq. 

«  Ibid.  556,  557.  «  Ibid.  657-668. 

6  Ibid.  811,  812  ;  cf.  also  "  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dy- 
nasty," by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  Professor  Petrie's 
"History  of  Egypt,"  1-24. 

«  Mas.  Ill,  769  et  seq. 

7  Von  Ranke,  406 ;  for  the  entire  Ptolemaic  period,  cf.  Vol.  V  of  Petrie's 
"  History,"  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
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lishments  and  Cyprus1  —  can  ever  be  said  to  have  existed. 
Nevertheless  the  evidence  of  the  long-enduring  maritime 
activity  of  the  Egyptians,  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
revealed  by  the  labors  of  archaeologists,  strongly  tends  to  sup- 
port the  supposition  that  they  must  have  employed  all  the 
customary  means  to  increase  and  protect  their  trade.  They 
have  been  shown  to  have  rivalled,  if  not  to  have  anticipated, 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  domain  of  the  sea;  they  trafficked 
and  bartered  with  strange  peoples.  Who  can  say  that  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  com- 
mercial nation  ?  Why  may  they  not  have  had  settlements  of 
merchants  —  perhaps  even  garrisons  of  soldiers  —  in  those 
shadowy  lands  to  and  from  which  their  ships  plied  for  precious 
ores  and  fragrant  perfumes  in  the  earliest  days  of  antiquity  ? 
With  due  regard  to  the  revolutionary  edicts  of  modern  re- 
search, it  may  not  be  hazardous  to  presume  that  some  relics, 
more  firmly  testifying  to  a  remote  colonial  system,  may  yet  be 
discovered.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  ancient  Egyptian 
history,  in  view  of  the  extensive  territories  conquered  by  the 
kings,  is  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  latter  to  the  retention 
of  the  regions  thus  acquired;  seldom  endeavoring  to  impose 
their  permanent  control  upon  other  than  those  districts  which 
immediately  adjoined  their  own  former  dominions,  they  limited 
themselves  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Red  Sea ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  desired  to  govern  those  scattered  colonists  who 
may  have  gone  to  Greece  and  to  more  distant  places.  While 
some  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  as  at- 
tested by  their  worship,  arts,  sciences,  and  nomenclature,  may 
have  wandered  from  Egypt,2  they  never  recognized  this  coun- 
try as  connected  with  them  in  commerce  or  government. 

1  Niebuhr  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  Herodotus  that  the  Colchians  were 
an  Egyptian  colony,  and  states  his  reasons  at  length,  "Ancient  History," 

Von  Schlegel,  219,  221  et  seq. ;  Von  Ranke,  466. 

8  Ancient  historians  chronicle  at  a  very  early  date  the  departure  —  proba- 
^ondary  — of  some  few  adventurers  for  Greece;  whether  exiles,  mer- 
chants, or  fortune-seekers  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  Herodotus,  II,  154 ;  Holm, 
I,  Ch.  IX;  E.  Meyer,  <  ••»  et  seq.,  based  on  Herodotus;  for  the  pre- 

•••  of  Egypt  on  Greece,  cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I, 
68-80;  to  this  series  of  tales  belongs  that  of  Danuus  and  Cecrops. 
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Escape  from  religious  persecution  or  political  tyranny,  rather 
than  any  intentional  effort  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  migration.  Traces  of  such  reasons  for  self-exile 
are  not  entirely  lacking,  for  civil  strife  was  frequent.  What- 
ever the  motive  and  the  importance  of  these  movements,  it  is 
practically  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  slight  advantages 
in  trade,  Egypt  never  exercised  any  authority  over  them  or 
derived  any  benefit,  influence,  or  strength  from  those  of  its 
subjects  who  perhaps  located  on  the  farther  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

While,  in  grouping  together  the  succession  of  events  in 
Egypt,  the  chronological  order  as  to  other  peoples  has  neces- 
sarily been  anticipated,  still  it  is  only  thus  possible  consecu- 
tively to  review  the  enterprises  of  this  nation.  Eeverting  once 
more  to  earlier  times,  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  race  which  first  regularly  practised 
colonization  was  in  due  course  to  arise ;  but,  prior  to  entering 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians, 
it  is  preferable  to  glance  at  the  scattered  fragments  of  informa- 
tion concerning  this  activity  disclosed  by  modern  investi- 
gators in  the  records  and  monuments  of  the  other  great 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  which  were  parallel  to,  even  if 
they  did  not  in  part  precede,  the  line  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

The  history  of  Chaldea,  could  it  be  reproduced,  would  open 
to  the  student  a  narrative  the  length  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  measured.1  Legends  of  mythical  character  float  darkly 
around  the  creation  of  the  human  race,  the  earliest  men,  the 
deluge,  and  the  repopulation  of  the  land.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  Nimrod,  "the  mighty  hunter," — now  identified  with 
the  hero  Gilgames  of  Uruk,  —  is  said  to  have  come  in  the 
primitive  ages  —  and  it  may  be  by  sea  —  to  establish  a  kingdom 
in  lower  Mesopotamia.2  Subsequently,  within  the  historic  era, 
the  Chaldeans  slowly  developed  in  nautical  skill.  Their 
voyages  seem  originally  to  have  been  limited  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris ;  at  last,  although  their  boats  were  very  crude  in 
design,  as  well  as  in  spite  of  the  danger  from  shipwreck  and 

l  Mas.  I,  572  et  scq.,  592  et  soq.  2  Ibid.  574,  590. 
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capture  by  hostile  tribes,  they  ventured  to  sail  out  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.1  The  traders  of  Uru  were  the  leaders  among 
those  hardy  adventurers  through  whose  efforts  traffic  was 
gradually  extended  from  point  to  point  along  the  adjacent 
shores.  Chaldea  thus  received  the  fine  woods,  the  stones,  and 
the  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  its  temples,  not  less  than 
the  perfumes  and  the  gems  piously  employed  in  its  adoration 
of  the  gods. 

Babylon,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Chaldean  empire,  was 
already  renowned  for  its  size  and  splendor;  a  city  which, 
although  at  a  later  date  overwhelmed  by  its  Assyrian  con- 
querors,* was  destined,  two  thousand  years  subsequently,  to 
renewed  glory.8 

The  early  epoch  of  Assyrian  supremacy  is  coincident  with 
the  decadence  of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Rameses  III.  This 
country,  racked  with  internal  dissensions,  was  losing  its  hold 
on  the  races  to  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  preeminence  of 
Babylon  was  likewise  waning.  Out  of  the  tumultuous  up- 
heavals of  rebellious  subjects  a  new  state  was  to  come  forth.4 
Tiglath-pileser,  who  flourished  about  1150  B.C.,  was  the  first 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  whose  deeds  assume  historic  reality. 
The  struggle  between  Chaldea  and  Assyria  was  long  doubtful ; 
and  at  intervals  both  were,  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  vitality, 
buried  in  equal  oblivion ;  but  ultimately  the  issue  for  the  latter 
was  to  be  triumphant.5  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  Assur-nazir-pal  emerges  out  of  the  gloom  as  the 
founder  of  the  second  and  more  substantial  period  of  national 
greatness.* 

Thenceforward  his  people  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
during  two  hundred  years  to  enlarge  the  circumference  of 
their  influence  ; 7  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon, 

iRawlinson.  II, 

:>ylon  before  Sennacherib,  cf.  Mas.  111,307-009. 

•  Mas.  I,  590-#.J1,  603;  II,  l!»-27  :  III,  783. 

</  »/6«rf.  H,642-r,71 

•  Ibhl.  Ill,  I.H  r.l ;  "  In  a  small  town  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 

lony,  on  whi.-li  lie  imposc'l  /.  15. 

;  Sargon  and  Sciiuachcrih  uv.c  the  most  distinguished  of  Esarhaddon't 
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they  attained  the  pinnacle  of  their  power.1  Under  this  sov- 
ereign and  immediately  after  the  accession  of  his  successor, 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  empire  comprised  immense  dominions  (670- 
660  B.C.).-  Besides  its  possessions  throughout  Western  Asia, 
its  sway  then  also  reached  over  Egypt  and  included  Cyprus  as 
a  dependency ; s  still  its  constitution  was  inherently  weak,  as 
evidenced  by  its  sudden  and  unprecedented  collapse.  At  the 
moment  when  outward  glory  was  apparently  the  greatest, 
Phraortes,  the  vassal  prince  of  Media,  himself  the  conqueror 
of  the  Persians,  attacked  his  feudal  lord  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  fruitless  endeavor;  but  his  son,  Cyaxares,  taking  up  the 
task,  invaded  Assyria,  and  after  overwhelming  all  opposition 
humbled  Nineveh  in  the  dust  (circa  608  B.C.).  Nabopolassar, 
who  was  the  local  ruler  of  Babylon,  also  rebelled.  Thus 
Assyria  fell ;  from  its  ashes  the  two  mighty  realms  of  Media 
and  Babylonia  —  the  latter  more  properly  known  as  the 
second  Chaldean  empire  —  arose;  Egypt  was  at  that  time 
again  free.4 

The  tie  of  the  subject  states  to  the  central  government  of 
Assyria  was  always  loose  and  ill  defined;  usually  organized 
into  provinces,  each  was  placed  under  a  governor  and  garri- 
son; whenever  the  fortune  of  arms  again  extern!  od  Assyrian 
authority  in  any  direction,  the  newly  acquired  territory  was 
either  subordinated  to  some  neighboring  administration  or,  if 
sufficiently  important,  granted  separate  autonomy.6  Moreover 
subjugated  districts  were  thus  attached  to  almost  every  prov- 
ince. The  sword  was  the  sole  claim  to  supremacy;  but,  as  the 
frequent  periods  of  decadence  testify,  even  the  control  thus 
exercised  was  ephemeral  and  limited.  The  chief  effects  of 
the  loss  of  liberty  upon  the  defeated  nations  consisted  in 
the  obligation  to  do  homage,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  render 
military  service,  —  in  brief,  to  assist  their  masters  in  hostile 

1  Mas.  Ill,  15-322. 

*Ibid.  323-442,  461-464;  more  especially  for  conquest  of  Egypt,  ibid.  295, 
371,  385,  397,  401. 

«  Von  Raiike,  65  et  seq. ;  Raw.  I,  501 ;  Mas.  I,  614-617,  650  et  seq. ;  III, 
259-260. 

*  Mas.  Ill,  454-486.  * Ibid.  Ill,  42-43,  193-198,  201-204,  373,  375. 
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operations  against  other  foes.1  While  the  degree  of  de- 
pendency at  certain  epochs  and  in  different  regions  more  or 
less  varied,  it  may  generally  be  said  that,  so  long  as  the  lords 
of  secondary  rank  fulfilled  these  duties,  they  remained  other- 
wise practically  undisturbed;  but  in  the  event  of  non-com- 
pliance, or  in  the  contingency  of  rebellion,  they  suffered  severe 
punishment. 

From  the  time  of  their  earliest  empire,  the  Assyrians  had 
the  habit  of  deporting  vanquished  races  from  their  homes  and 
settling  them  in  remote  localities.8  At  first  the  custom  was, 
like  that  afterward  adopted  by  Rome,  to  bring  them  within 
the  boundaries  of  Assyria  proper  and  send  forth  citizens  to 
replace  them  in  the  annexed  districts.  For  a  period  this 
system  of  colonization  worked  admirably  and  served  to  diffuse 
nationality  not  less  than  to  consolidate  the  empire ;  but  sub- 
sequently, when  the  frontiers  of  Assyria  were  being  advanced 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  it  was  found  that  continuance  of  the 
former  method  of  scattering  the  native  people  would  involve 
their  dispersion  over  too  large  an  area,  their  consequent 
weakness,  and  the  anomaly  of  introducing  into  the  body 
politic  of  the  ruling  community  a  factor  equally  as  dangerous 
by  reason  of  its  variety  as  because  of  its  enmity.  Tiglath- 
pileser  III  followed  the  plan  of  removing  the  residents  of  one 
conquered  province  to  the  soil  of  another  and  then  substituting 
in  their  stead  those  taken  from  the  latter  region ;  thus  "  he 

i  Von  Ranke,  75;  Raw.  I,  601,  505;  for  description  of  the  nature  of  such 
tribute,  cf.  Niebohr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  98  et  seq.  "  The  Assyrians 
ravaged  their  country,  held  their  chiefs  to  ransom,  razed  their  strongholds, 
or,  when  they  did  not  demolish  them,  garrisoned  them  with  their  own  troops, 
who  held  sway  over  the  country.  The  revenues  gleaned  from  these  conquests 
would  swell  the  treasury  at  Nineveh ;  the  native  soldiers  would  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Assyrian  army,  and  when  the  smaller  tribes  had  all  in  turn 
been  subdued,  their  conqueror  would  at  length  find  himself  confronted  with 
one  of  the  great  states  from  which  he  had  been  separated  by  these  buffer 
communities;  then  it  was  that  the  men  and  money  he  had  appropriated  in  his 
conquests  wonld  embolden  him  to  provoke  or  to  accept  battle  with  some 
tolerable  certainty  of  success."  — MASPKIK-  III  1  . 

*  Von  Ranke,  III,  31 ;  Raw.  I,  503;  Mas.  Ill,  63<M>42;  this  system  of  depor- 
tation and  forced  colonization  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Incas  of  Peru ; 
for  an  account  of  their  mitime*,  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  390. 
Is  this  method  of  deportation  not  the  origin  of  penal  colonization? 
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transplanted  the  Arameans  of  the  Mesopotamian  deserts  and 
the  Kald£  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Amanus  or  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  the  Patinians  and  Hamathseans  to  Ulluba,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Damascus  to  Kir  or  to  the  borders  of  Elam,  and  the 
Israelites  to  some  place  in  Assyria." l  Opinions  widely  differ 
as  to  the  effects  of  this  system.  All  agree  that  it  eradicated 
sedition  and  weakened  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism;  some 
claim  that,  while  the  dominant  state  designed  the  policy  of 
forced  colonization  as  a  means  of  self-protection,  the  employ- 
ment of  these  methods  estranged  the  affections  of  the  deported 
peoples,  and  exposed  the  metropolis  to  the  risk  of  their  defec- 
tion in  case  of  foreign  invasion.2  Others  incline  to  the  view 
that  this  general  diffusion  and  mingling  of  vassal  nations  — 
many  of  which  were  hostile  to  each  other  —  tended  to  promote 
their  mutual  antipathies  and  to  cause  them  to  regard  the  As- 
syrians as  their  common  protectors,  thus  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  empire.3  Whatever  be  the  true  theory,  it 
is  certain  that  the  sovereign  power  by  its  garrisons,  governors, 
and  alien  colonists  never  impressed  upon  the  greater  part  of 
its  acquisitions  either  language,  customs,  or  laws. 

The  history  of  the  Medes,  prior  to  the  reign  of  that  Phraor- 
tes  who  first  challenged  the  supremacy  of  Assyria,  is  still 
involved  in  the  obscurity  of  legend.4  The  conflict  with  the 
Scythians,  —  summoned  in  terror  by  Assur-bani-pal  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  tottering  empire,  —  is  the  birth-struggle  of  Media.5 
After  the  expulsion  of  these  uncouth  invaders  8  and  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares  (606  B.C.)7  the  Medes,  con- 
tinuing their  conquests,  rapidly  increased  in  prestige  until 
they  finally  erected  the  most  important  state  in  that  portion 

1  Mas.  Ill,  200 ;  also  186, 199. 

2  Raw.  I,  503  et  seq. 

»  Mas.  Ill,  200,  201.  *  Ibid.  HI,  243,  327,  446-154 ;  Raw.  II,  82. 

6  Raw.  I,  493  et  seq. ;  II,  89  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  148  et 
seq. ;  the  statements  of  the  latter  authority  in  regard  to  the  Scythians  are 
based  on  Herodotus,  I,  103-105.     Query:  Did  not  these  people  from  the  fact 
of  their  invasion  and  residence  in  a  hostile  land  practise  the  elementary 
principles  of  colonization  ? 

e  The  text  follows  Maspero  (III,  473-481). 

7  Ibid.  IU,  484-486,  521-529. 
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of  Asia ; l  their  independence  was,  however,  to  be  of  brief 
duration ;  for  about  550  B.C.  the  capital  city  of  Ecbatana  fell 
before  Cyrus,  and  thenceforth  Persia  assumes  the  leading  role 
in  the  dual  hierarchy.2 

Their  form  of  control  for  the  conquered  districts  resembled 
that  of  Assyria  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  fortunes  ;  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  dependency  was  built  up.  The  nearest  regions  alone 
were  subject  to  the  central  government,  while  the  latter  in- 
trusted the  administration  of  the  more  remote  provinces  to 
those  situated  between  them  and  the  metropolis.  Hence  a 
permanent  source  of  weakness ;  since  Media  was  less  recog- 
nized as  suzerain  by  its  outlying  possessions  than  their  own 
immediate  masters,  to  whom  they  were  directly  responsible 
for  their  revenues.  Military  strength  was  here  again  the  only 
effective  force  of  cohesion.8 

Chaldea,  the  ancient,  was  one  of  the  two  principal  states 
which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  greatness;4  but  the 
length  of  its  second  period  of  glory  was  scarcely  longer  than 
that  of  its  ally  and  contemporary  —  Media.  In  538  B.C.  Cyrus 
triumphantly  entered  Babylon ;  and  again  in  519  B.C.,  after  an 
interval  of  rebellion,  Darius  recaptured  the  place.*  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  its  subjection,  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another  master  during  many  cycles,  Babylon  is  destined 
always  to  remain  prominent  among  the  cities  of  antiquity. 
Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  traffic  transacted  by  the  early 
Chaldeans  has  already  been  given  ; 6  throughout  the  ages  they 
were  farmers,  traders,  and  sailors ; 7  twenty  centuries  after 
had  first  navigated  the  Persian  Gulf  they  pushed  tlu-ir 
victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Known  by  their 
••in-mies  as  the  "Hammer  of  the  Whole  Earth," 8  they  seem 
frequently  to  have  deserved  this  appellation. 

i  For  history  of  Media,  cf.  "  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia  "  (in  the  "  Story 
of  the  Nations"  series),  by  Z.  A.  Ragozin ;  also  Von  Ranke,  89  et  seq. ;  Raw. 
(Third  Monarchy);  Raw.  II, 92  et  seq.  •  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  1,36,91. 
s.  111,600. 

•Raw.  II,  IKJetseq. 

«  Mas.  Ill  •  Ibid.  Ill,  634-<B7,  678-682.  •  Supra,  4<M1. 

1  Raw.  II,  166, 218  et  seq.  •  Jeremiah  1.  23 ;  Raw.  II,  166. 
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Agriculture1  and  commerce  were  their  two  leading  pursuits; 
the  production  of  grain  was  enormous,  while  the  cultivation 
of  the  date  was  carried  to  the  highest  degree;2  imi  istry — 
especially  the  making  of  carpets  and  the  weaving  of  textiles8 

—  also  occupied  a  large  proportion  of  their  energies.     Scrip- 
tural authorities  call  Babylonia  "a  land  of  traffic,"  Babylon 
"a  city  of  merchants,"   and   attribute   the   prosperity  of   its 
inhabitants   to   "their   ships."4     The  vast  quantity  of   their 
imports  and  exports  attest  their  commercial   activity.     The 
open  ocean  was  probably  not  a  barrier  to  their  ambition ; 6  so 
that  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Persians  they  may  very 
naturally  have   aided  in  supplying  the  demand  of  their  con- 
querors for  seamen.     According  to  the  testimony  of   Strabo, 
the  Chaldeans  possessed  the  port  of  Gerrha,  one  of  the  first 
real   colonies   mentioned   in  history.6     This  town  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  to  have  been  a  centre  of  transportation  between  Babylon 
and  the  South,  while  considerable  of  the  more  northern  trade 
passed  through  it. 

Chaldea,  as  a  government,  whenever  preeminent,  was  prac- 
tically the  duplicate  of  its  rivals.7  The  plan  of  subordination 
of  the  more  remote  to  the  nearer  provinces  was  likewise  fol- 
lowed; native  princes  were  retained  on  the  thrones  of  van- 

1  "  The  Chaldeans  carried  agriculture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  soil  everything  it  could  be  made  to  yield."  — 
MASPKRO,  I,  770 ;  701-770.  2  Raw.  n,  220. 

8  Mas.  I,  752-759.  "  Their  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics  and  their  richly 
ornamental  carpets  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Eastern  regions.  Their 
cotton  was  brought  in  part  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Hocks  of  sheep 
tended  by  the  Arabian  nomads  supplied  the  wool."  — GROTE,  III,  118. 

4  Ezekiel  xvii.  4 ;  Isaiah  xliii.  14.  6  Raw.  II,  219. 

6  "  Nebuchadnezzar  also  constructed  the  seaport  Teredon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  excavated  a  ship  canal  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  which 
joined  it  with  Babylon."  — GROTE,  III,  119,  based  on  Strabo,  XIII,  617;  Raw. 
II,  219. 

7  "  The  tie  which  bound  together  the  petty  states  of  which  Uru  was  com- 
posed was  the  slightest ;  the  sovereign  could  barely  claim  as  his  own  more 
than  the  capital  and  the  district  surrounding  it;  the  other  cities  recognized 
his  authority,  paid  him  tribute,  did  homn-v  t'>  him  in  religious  matters  and 
doubtless  rendered  him  military  service  also,  but  each  one  of  them  neverthe- 
less maintained  its  particnlar  constitution  and  obeyed  its  hereditary  lords." 

—  MASPERO,  I,  618. 
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quished  kingdoms;  similar  tribute  and  service  were  exacted. 
To  a  still  greater  extent  this  system  of  oppression  was  enforced. 
Hardly  any  effort  was  made  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
subjugated  nations ;  while  immense  treasures,  drawn  from  them, 
were  employed  within  the  central  state  in  the  construction  of 
works  of  public  utility  and  luxury,  the  development  of  the 
metropolis  was  almost  exclusively  the  aim  of  its  rulers.  Other 
regions  were  left  to  their  own  mutilated  and  weakened  resources, 
and  not  anything  was  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  industry.  This  short-sighted  policy 
was  the  chief  cause  of  national  weakness  when  peril  threatened.1 

The  Chaldeans,  more  than  other  Asiatic  races,  if  not  alone 
among  them,  had  the  genius  to  sketch  the  principal  outlines  of 
civilization.8  From  them  the  Greeks  drew  deep  inspiration  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  science,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
Although  their  influence  in  this  respect  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  they  certainly  rendered  invaluable  benefits  to 
mankind,  and  assured  humanity  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  qualifications  broader  than  it  ever  could  have  obtained 
from  other  Oriental  sources.8 

Of  the  ancient  Persians  little  in  this  connection  need  be 
said.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  their  navy,4  equipped 
and  manned  by  sailors  drawn  from  subject  states,  they  held 
traffic  and  commerce  in  contempt.  Shops  were  excluded  from 
the  thoroughfares  of  their  cities  and  the  transactions  of  buying 
and  selling  were  relegated  to  obscure  quarters.  Trade,  be- 
lieved to  require  falsehood,  was  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  religion.*  Persia,  therefore,  although  subsequently 
powerful,  never  developed  either  its  own  internal  riches  or 
those  of  its  dependencies ;  its  dominion  was  maintained  entirely 
by  the  sword.8 

In  their  organization,  all  the  countries  heretofore  mentioned 

i  Raw.  II,  245  et  seq.,  258.  *  Mas.  I,  703-784. 

•  Raw.  II,  257.  4  //»/'/.  *«  et  seq. 

•/Md.  361 ;  in  later  times,  however,  these  prejudices  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared, Duncker,  "  Oesch.  des  Alterthums,"  II.  664. 

•Cf.  generally:  Raw.  II,  also  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  1, 135,  136 :  th.- 
government  of  Persia  was  subsequently  very  much  improved  by  Darius  Hys- 
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displayed  the  same  characteristic.1  Military  strength  was  the 
prime  attribute  of  government.  Their  various  possessions  — 
for  such  they  were  more  strictly  than  colonies,  so  far  as 
records  indicate  —  were  secured  by  force  of  arms,  and  not 
any,  or  scarcely  any,  by  peaceful  and  voluntary  emigration. 
Desire  for  glory  and  the  necessity  of  conquest  on  the  ono 
hand,  or  submission  to  a  foreign  victor  on  the  other,  appear 
to  have  been  the  mainsprings  of  activity.  In  the  condition 
of  civilization  during  that  era  the  subjugation  of  extensive 
regions  and  great  multitudes  to  some  stronger  aggressor 
obtaining  the  mastery  over  them,  seems  to  have  been  a  natural 
result.  Any  considerable  period  of  peace  was  an  anomaly; 
the  struggle  for  preeminence  was  unending.  Of  the  five  great 
empires,  —  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  —  one 
and  then  another  again  and  again  attained  the  leadership; 
with  every  upheaval  the  former  ruling  power  relapsed  into  the 
rank  of  a  province.  There  was  not  any  fixed  or  permanent 
order  of  society.  The  alternation  of  supremacy  and  dependency 
was  such  as  to  involve  almost  complete  disruption  when  revolu- 
tion came. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  annals  of  the  races  respec- 
tively dwelling  in  Egypt  and  in  Western  Asia,  as  just  briefly 
outlined,  practically  relate  to  the  same  epoch.  Attention  is 
now  to  be  directed  to  that  people  which,  although  for  a  long 
time  politically  connected  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  realms 
the  history  of  which  has  been  reviewed,  was  the  first  among 
nations  destined  to  bequeath  to  posterity  the  memory  of  a  vast 
system  of  colonization ;  wherein  it  set  an  example  universally 
followed  by  all  important  states  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  story  of  Phoenicia,  the  acknowledged  forerunner  in  historic 
colonial  enterprise,  rightfully  claims  special  consideration. 

taspes,  who  organized  or  perfected  the  satrapal  form  of  administration  in  the 
place  of  the  crude  methods  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  A  good  description  is  to 
be  found  in  Grote,  III,  447-453;  also  Oman,  "  History  of  Greece,"  136;  M:is. 
Ill,  68(>-687 ;  for  the  slight  traces  left  by  Persia  after  its  fall,  cf .  Mas.  Ill,  813. 
1  Compare  with  these  conquests  and  methods  of  rule  those  of  the  Peruvians 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World ;  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  325  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  II 

PHOENICIAN  COLONIZATION 

THE  chronology  of  the  Phoenicians  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  of  the  Assyrian  empires.  From  the 
day  when  their  colonial  regime  is  recognized  by  history,  a 
well-defined  and  consecutive  narrative  of  colonization  may 
be  traced;  the  characteristic  features  of  that  relationship 
between  a  dominant  state  and  its  weaker  dependencies  are  to 
be  distinguished,  and  the  natural  development  of  policies  from 
age  to  age,  as  modified,  improved,  and  ameliorated,  is  evident. 
They  are  thus  the  earliest  ancestors  in  the  genealogy  of  colo- 
nizing nations. 

Bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  other  by 
the  river  Eleutheros,  Phoenicia,  during  the  period  of  its  ordi- 
nary prosperity,  embraced  a  strip  of  land  about  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  fourteen  miles  in  width,  with 
an  area  approximating  two  thousand  square  miles;  a  few 
islands  in  the  adjacent  waters  completed  its  territory.1  To 
the  southward  snow-clad  Hermon  and  to  the  eastward  the 
long  receding  and  gradually  rising  plateau  of  modern  Syria 
seemed  to  threaten  the  people  with  expulsion  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  entire  region  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  physi- 
cal diversity.  Up  on  the  steep  barren  mountain  sides  and  in 
the  higher  uncultivated  valleys  the  only  individuals  to  be 
met  are  shepherds  with  their  flocks  of  black  goats;  down 
along  the  narrow  belt  of  seaboard,  intersected  here  and  there 
with  lofty  ridges,  palms  and  figs  are  cultivated ;  while  on  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  terraced  hills,  fruitful  vineyards,  topped 

iRollin,"  Ancient   I'  '.309;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  76  et 

•eq.;  Cantu,  "  Universal  History,"  I,  440. 
B  49 
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with  mulberry  and  cedar  trees,  are  seen.  The  tablelands  are 
cold,  deserted,  even  desolate :  but  to  breathe  their  air  is  life- 
giving  ;  the  other  districts  are  fertile,  but  damp,  hot,  and 
insalubrious.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  variety  and  combination  the  forefathers 
of  the  Phoenicians  located.  While  on  the  more  immediate  coast 
their  descendants  at  the  time  of  their  subsequent  affluence  dwelt, 
the  original  people  seem  to  have  come  from  the  rugged  coun- 
try of  the  South;  perchance  attracted  thither,  as  Frederick 
von  Schlegel  suggests,  by  the  brighter  constellations  of  the 
northern  firmament,  or  urged  forward  by  some  instinctive 
impulse  rather  than  by  any  deeply  rooted  desire  for  commer- 
cial advantage.2  With  some  reasonable  degree  of  assurance 
they  are  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  have  migrated  thence 
by  easy  stages.3  The  date  of  their  earliest  establishments  in 
Phoenicia  is  sometimes  fixed  in  the  year  2800  B.C.  Although 
great  doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  they  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  Semite  or  Hamite  races,  recent  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  the  former  view.  One  fact  is  certain:  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Canaan;  throughout  their  career  they  were  also  frequently 
associated  with  the  Hebrews.4 

Whatever  may  be  the  details  of  their  primitive  history, 
several  tribes  were,  in  remote  antiquity,  domiciled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  some  on  the  slopes  and  others 
along  the  shore.  Of  those  now  in  question,  the  Sidonians, 
whose  name  means  "  fishermen,"  had  their  abode  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon  ;  they  possibly  were  the  most  ancient  settlers 
in  that  locality.  Farther  to  the  north,  the  Giblites,  or  "moun- 
tain dwellers,"  were  found ;  next  to  them  the  Arvadites  — 

iDuncker,  1, 136  et  seq. ;  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  169. 

2  Von  Schlegel,  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  80. 

8  "One  fact  .  .  .  appears  to  be  certain  in  the  midst  of  many  hypotheses, 
and  that  is  that  the  Phoenicians  had  their  origin  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  Persian  Gulf."  —  MASPERO,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  64.  Niebuhr, 
"Ancient  History,"  I,  76;  Duncker,  "  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,"  I,  139; 
Cantu,  I,  438;  Ragozin,  102;  Von  Ranke,  65. 

4  Von  Ranke,  60, 
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otherwise  Zahi  —  occupied  a  very  limited  tract.1  All  these 
communities  were  situated  in  a  well-watered  section,  not 
only  rich  in  woods  and  meadows,  but  luxuriant  in  palms, 
wines,  fodder,  and  grain.2  The  Greeks  knew  them  collectively 
as  Phoenicians  —  a  word  which  means  the  "red  skins,"  or 
"eastern  people,"  not  "inhabitants  of  the  palm  land,"  as 
was  once  believed.8 

Still  other  races  lived  in  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dead  Sea.4  During  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ  Thut- 
mosis  of  Egypt  made  an  expedition  against  Syria.5  Many  of 
the  smaller  nations,  forced  to  flee  before  the  army  of  invasion, 
were  then  displaced ;  set  in  motion  by  this  incursion,  they,  in 
turn  overrunning  the  lower  districts,  obliged  those  dwelling 
there  to  seek  relief  elsewhere.  The  migration  of  these  tribes 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  warlike,  but  rather  friendly,  in 
its  character;  they  were  simply  avoiding  the  Egyptian  foe 
and  seeking  to  find  protection  among  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  the  Philistines  and  the  Phoenicians.  The  effect  — 
whether  peaceful  or  hostile  —  could  have  only  one  result.  Phoe- 
nicia, although  highly  productive  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  many  of  its  luxuries,  was  already  crowded ;  this  increase  in 
numbers  —  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unnatural  —  augmented 
therefore  the  demand  for  food  supplies  beyond  its  resources. 
Alleviation  by  a  reduction  of  inhabitants  was  the  only  solution.6 

iMaspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  169  et  seq.,  for  an  account  of  these 
tribes  and  their  principal  towns;  also  Strabo,  XVI,  ii,  1 :;. 

*"  The  Phoenicians  naturally  took  to  agriculture,  and  carried  it  to  such  a 
high  state  of  perfection  as  to  make  it  an  actual  science.  Among  no  other 
people  was  the  art  of  irrigation  so  successfully  practised,  and  from  such  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  as  belonged  to  them  no  other  cultivators  could  have 
gathered  such  abundant  harvests  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  such  supplies  of 
grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits."  —  MASPBRO,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  188. 

•Duncker.  I.  1 ::'.' et  seq. 

«  Duncker,  1, 140;  the  Egyptians  called  all  the  tribes  whom  they  met  Kafitr 
or  Kefatio,  which  term  was  originally  used  only  "  for  the  people  of  the  sea- 
coast,  more  especially  of  the  regions  occupied  later  by  the  Phoenicians,"  Mas- 
pero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  120.  For  some  description  of  the  variety  of 
these  petty  communities,  cf.  ibi<l.  147  et  seq. 

'Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  126;  supra,  p.  35. 

«  Duncker.  I.  ill  liawlinson.in  his  "  History  of  Phoenicia,"  88-90,  speaks 
of  the  overcrowding  as  being  the  natural  n-sult  of  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation rather  than  due  to  the  influx  of  other  kindred  peoples. 
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At  this  early  date,  Sidon,1  said  to  have  been  founded  by  and 
named  after  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  was  the  metropolis. 
Tyre,  somewhat  later  in  origin,  but  ancient  at  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian  invasion,2  lay  a  little  farther  to  the  south- 
ward. Opposite  to  this  latter  city,  on  a  rocky  island,  the 
famous  temple  of  the  protecting  god,  Melkarth,  was  built. 
Other  important  towns  were  Berytus  —  now  Beirut — and  Byblos 
belonging  to  the  Giblites,  and  Arvad  to  the  Arvadites ;  Arka, 
Sirnyra,  Marathus,  Sarepta,  Dor,  and  Joppa  should  also  not 
be  forgotten.3  Many  of  these  places  enjoyed  considerable 
trade  and  carried  on  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  but  until 
this  epoch  they  had  not  extensively,  if  at  all,  entered  upon 
their  policy  of  colonization.  Now  they  realized  the  necessity 
of  transporting  the  surplus  population  to  some  remote  region  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  proposed,  while  thus  relieving 
themselves  at  home,  to  render  these  settlements,  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  serviceable.  Versed,  as  they  were,  in 
nautical  science,4  they  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  for  such  estab- 
lishments some  land  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  the  Sidonians 
deported  many  of  their  compatriots  to  Cyprus  and  there 
erected  the  cities  of  Citium  and  Amathus,  while  numbers  also 
went  to  Crete.5 

1 "  The  First-born  of  Canaan,"  Genesis  x.  15 ;  a  name  meaning  a  fishing-place. 

2Maspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  183;  the  foundation  of  both  these 
cities  is  obscured  in  legendary  myths;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  78; 
Von  Ranke,  GO. 

8Duncker,  I,  140;  Maspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  188  et  seq. ; 
Cantu,  I,  440. 

4  "  The  epoch,  which  was  marked  by  their  first  venture  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  alike  unknown  to  them.  The 
gods  had  taught  them  navigation  and  from  the  beginning  of  things  they  had 
taken  to  the  sea  as  fishermen,  or  as  explorers  in  the  search  of  new  lands.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  nature  of  the  country  itself  which  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  them  mariners."  —  MASPERO,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  191  et 
seq.,  and  "  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  392. 

SDuncker,  I,  142:  "  The  first  colony  of  which  the  Phoenicians  made  them- 
selves masters  was  that  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  low  lurid  outline  they  could 
see  on  fine  summer  evenings  in  the  glow  of  the  western  sky."  Maspero, 
"  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  199:  "  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  race  to  which 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  (Cyprus)  belonged  if  we  do  not  see  in  them 
a  branch  of  the  Kefatiu,  who  frequented  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  a  very  remote  period."  Ibid.  201. 
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Besides  being  skilled  mariners,  the  Phoenicians  were  an 
industrious  people,  renowned  both  in  legend  and  history 
for  their  various  manufactures ;  they  especially  promoted 
the  useful  arts.1  Commerce,  in  the  more  extended  meaning 
of  the  word,  was  probably  due  to  their  inventive  genius.* 
Favorable  winds  make  the  voyage  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
easy ;  thence  Egypt  is  not  far,  and  from  the  African  shores 
the  current  runs  toward  Asia.8  The  early  conformation  of 
the  Phoenician  seaboard,  endowed  with  numerous  harbors, 
was  also  a  condition  strongly  favoring  the  development  of 
navigation.4  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tides,  setting 
throughout  the  ages  in  this  direction,  have  filled  up  many 
formerly  excellent  havens  and  naturally  changed  the  coast- 
line from  that  of  antiquity.  Lumber  for  ship-building  was 
likewise  plentiful  in  the  interior  hills  and  on  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains.5  The  inhabitants  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages.  Hence  there  are  traditions  that 
they  sailed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  to  Greece,  and  even,  per- 
haps, to  other  more  distant  regions.  Of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  trade  at  this  period  and  of  their  methods  not  any 
record  exists.  These  myths  are  only  mentioned  as  tending 
to  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
sea.6 

\Yith  their  knowledge  and  manifold  facilities,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  how  the  Phosnicians  quickly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  influence,  as  soon  as  a  short  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  the  beneficial  consequences  of  such 
activity.  The  impulse,  once  felt,  brought  rapid  results. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  ocean,  at  least  com- 
paratively, free;  so  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  had  any  enemies 
and  probably  not  any  competition  on  that  element.7  They 
wandered,  therefore,  whithersoever  the  winds  and  currents 

iMaspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  103. 

*Cantu,  I,  446  et  geq. ;  Gaaton  Boissier,  "  L'Afriqne  Rnmaine,"  37  et  seq. 
•  Von  Ranke,  1,60.  </  *Niebuhr.  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  80. 

•Ibid.;  Maapero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations."  I'.'J.  I'.'l. 

•Mimerce,  cf.  titpra,  Ch.  I; 
also  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  N  ..  407,  582. 
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carried  them.  Wherever  they  went,  they  founded  permanent 
colonies  for  trade  with  the  natives  and  as  places  of  refuge  for 
their  ships.1  They  not  only  located  in  Cyprus  and  Crete,  but 
also  migrated  farther  northward  to  Rhodes,  Thera,  Melos,  and 
Cythera;  thus  gradually  approaching  Greece,  and  obtaining 
for  themselves  a  complete  line  of  commercial  stations  together 
with  safe  and  convenient  harbors.  If  the  story  of  Herodotus 
be  true,  they  even  reached  the  island  of  Thasos,  near  the 
Thracian  coast.2  Not  only  here,  but  even  more  successfully 
on  the  adjacent  mainland,  gold  was  sought.  Cyprus,  with  its 
copper  ore,  was  especially  important  to  them ;  for,  with  their 
skill  in  metal  working,  they  speedily  made  great  profit  out  of 
its  possession.8  Settlements,  all  paying  their  tribute  to  Sidon, 
soon  multiplied.4 

Naturally  devoted  to  industry,  the  Phoenicians  were  not 
slow  in  drawing  from  the  countries  brought  under  their  con- 
trol such  raw  materials  as  they  deemed  useful  in  their  manu- 
factures. They  also  perceived  that  the  agricultural  deficiencies 
of  their  own  overcrowded  land  could  be  supplied  by  the 
products  of  these  regions.  They  traded  their  dyes,  clothing, 
and  weapons  for  grain  and  cattle.5  Phoenicia,  thus  partially 
provided  with  food  from  abroad,  it  was  seen,  could  sustain 
with  ease  its  surplus  of  residents,  and  was  enabled,  as  a 
result  of  the  demands  of  the  uncultured  tribes,  to  give  a 

1  Rollin,  II,  367;  post,  p.  (50-61;  Maspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  194; 
R.  and  J.  10 ;   the  Phoenician  trading  establishments  are,  in  fact,  to  he  com- 
pared to  the  more  modern  so-called  "  factories,"  ibid.  13. 

2  Maspero,  "Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  202  et  seq.;   Duncker,  I,  142;   for 
influence  of  the  Phoenicians  upon  Greece,  cf.  Holm,  "History  of  Greece,"  I, 
Ch.  IX ;  the  legends  of  Cadmus,  of  the  founding  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and 
those  of  Minos  and  of  Europa  in  Crete,  seem  to  indicate  connection  in  very 
early  times  between  Phosnicia  and  Greece. 

»Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  78;  Duncker,  I,  142;  Herodotus,  VI,  47; 
Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  199. 

*  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  76;  Cantu,  I,  458  et  seq.  "  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  also  accustomed  to  send  caravans  into  regions  which  they  could  not 
reach  in  their  caracks  and  to  establish  trading  stations  at  the  fords  of  rivers 
or  in  the  passes  over  mountain  ranges.  We  know  of  the  existence  of  such  em- 
poria  at  Laish,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  at  Thapsacus  and  at  Nisibis,  and 
they  must  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  posts  on  the  highways  of  the 
world."  — MASPERO,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  193. 

6  Duncker,  1, 143. 
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wider  range  to  its  own  activities.  Not  merely  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  its  increased  population  was  overcome,  but  it  was 
now  possible  to  give  all  regular  and  profitable  employment. 
The  merchandise  brought  back  by  Phoenician  ships  was  not 
merely  destined  for  home  consumption.  Situated  almost  alone 
on  the  coast  of  a  densely  inhabited  district,  with  immense 
empires  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  these  people  were 
soon  destined  to  become  the  intermediaries  of  traffic  between 
the  East  and  the  West,1  between  the  old  world  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  the  new  world  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
being  opened  through  their  endeavors.  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Judea  became  the  chief  purchasers  of  the  articles  received  from 
their  newly  acquired  domains.  Thus  Phoenicia  not  only  found 
means  to  satisfy  its  own  needs,  but  at  the  same  time  developed 
into  the  market-place  of  all  races.3 

The  political  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  then  became  im- 
portant ;  but  their  power,  although  extensive,  might  have  been 
greater,  for  they  were  not  a  conquering  nation.  In  their 
treatment  of  the  aborigines,  so  far  as  recorded,  they  rarely 
fought  them,  but  rather  sought  with  gifts  and  promises  to 
maintain  friendly  relations,  thence  their  reputation  for  wis- 
dom and  prudence.*  They  never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
turned  their  eyes  to  conquest.  Trade,  not  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, was  their  aim;4  and  consequently  their  possessions 
were  left  practically  independent  in  their  connection  with  the 
parent  state.  Such  was  their  policy  from  earliest  antiquity. 

About  1300  B.C.  another  tremendous  impetus  was  given  to 
colonial  enterprise  by  the  migration  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  then 
coming  over  the  Jordan,5  pushed  the  neighboring  tribes  into 
this  overcrowded  land.  The  exodus  from  Phoenicia  again  took 
a  westerly  direction.  Efforts  were  made,  not  only  to  liml 
habitable  regions,  but  likewise  to  locate  settlements  at  points 

»  Von  Ranke,  I,  60;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  80;  Cantu,  I,  457  et 
seq. ;  Gaaton  Boissier,  "  L'Afriqne  Romaine,"  53  et  seq. 

r  excellent  description  of  Phoinician  trade,  of.  Maspero,  "Struggle  of 
the  Nation  .407,582. 

•  Maapero,  ••  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  195. 

«  Niebuhr,  "  Auciuut  History,"  I,  80.  *  Duncker,  1, 144. 
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most  favorable  to  commerce  and  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
Phoenician  products, l  for  these  people  had  already  learned  the 
lesson  of  seeking  trade.  Hence  on  the  more  distant  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  they  determined  to  build  ports  and  provide 
harbors,  even  though  it  were  necessary  for  their  maintenance 
to  protect  them  with  the  sword.2  Westward  they  steered  their 
ships  through  unknown  seas  and  discovered  Sicily.  Motya 
on  one  of  the  western  peninsulas,  and  Rus  Melkarth  —  subse- 
quently the  Greek  Heraclea  —  on  the  south,  together  with 
Solocis  and  Machanath  —  the  site  of  the  modern  Palermo  — 
on  the  north,  became  their  principal  establishments.  Malta 
was  also  occupied  by  them;  ruins  of  temples  to  the  patron 
goddess,  Astarte,  still  exist  there.  All  these  places  were  under 
the  rule  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon.  Tyrian  colonists  landed 
on  Sardinia,  where  their  headquarters  were  Caralis,  the  present 
Cagliari ;  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  equally 
visited  by  them.  Nor  was  the  African  mainland  overlooked. 
Not  only  Hippo,  but  also  Utica  (1100  B.C.),  and  Carthage 3,  at 
a  somewhat  later  date  (880-826  B.C.),  were  founded  by  Phoeni- 
cian emigrants.  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum  were  likewise  re- 
spectively settled  by  Sidonians  and  Tyrians.4 

Once  entered  upon  the  domain  of  the  sea,  these  hardy  mari- 
ners knew  not  any  bounds  to  their  ambition.  Ever  and  ever 
westward  and  still  farther  westward  they  sailed,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  gods  dwelt  beyond ; 
as  they  believed,  the  ends  of  the  world  and  of  the  infinite  met 
there.  Without  the  consent  of  the  deities  they  dare  not  pro- 
ceed. Disembarking  therefore  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  they, 

1  Cantu,  I,  462. 

2  This  advance  of  the  Phoenicians  into  the  western  Mediterranean  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  loss  of  their  establishments  in  the  ^Egeau  Sea,  and 
the  consequent  decline  of  their  trade  in  that  region,  due  to  piratical  expedi- 
tions, which  were  multiplying;  cf.  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  585; 
"  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  281. 

8  Maspero,  "Passing  of  the  Empires,"  280;  Carthage  is  reckoned  as  an 
agricultural  colony ;  Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  21. 

4  For  some  account  of  the  Plm-nicians  in,  on,  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
cf.  Charles  Lenthi'rio,  "Lea  V::  <iu  (}oli'<>.  de  Lyon,"  89  et  seq. ; 

also  Dunoker,  I,  144  et  seq.;  Cantu,  1,461;  Von  Ranke,  1,60;  Gaston  Bois- 
sier,  40;  Maspero,  "  Str  ,"  ->Sii. 
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under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Calpe,  offered  up  sacrifice ;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  divinities  were  unpropitious.  Whether  the  ocean 
was  too  rough  or  these  ancient  sailors  were  too  timid,  it  is  said, 
that  two  successive  expeditions  returned  to  Phoenicia  without 
having  passed  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  A  third  and  more  suc- 
cessful fleet  penetrated  the  Atlantic,  and,  keeping  close  along 
the  Spanish  shores,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
Here  the  Phoenicians  located,  about  1100  B.C.,  the  outpost  of 
Gadeira  or  Gades,  the  forerunner  of  the  city  of  Cadiz.1  In  this 
region,  it  is  recorded,  they  discovered  many  rabbits 2  and  much 
silver.  From  the  first  circumstance  th^y__aajiie(ij;he  country 
Spain,  the  word  inTlifelr  laii^uagu  nteamn^  "  full  of  rabbits  " ; 
while  by  the  second  fact  they  were  strongly  influenced  to  make 
this  settlement  more  than  usually  important.  All  statements 
agree  that,  in  that  age,  silver  abounded  in  Spain.  Nor  did 
this  metal  alone  constitute  its  sole  mineral  wealth;  copper, 
iron,  and  lead  were  plentiful.  Gold  also  existed.  Of  the  vast 
quantities  of  silver,  supposed  by  tradition  to  have  been  found 
there  at  that  era,  the  Greek  poets  give  a  glowing  account; 
"  rivers  of  the  liquid  metal,  mountains  of  the  solidified  ore ; 
forests  and  meadows  covered  with  silver ;  silver,  silver,  silver 
everywhere  in  the  land  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  is  their 
universal  testimony.  The  prudent  Strabo  corroborates  the 
plenty  of  natural,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  resources ; 8  fish 
and  agricultural  products  were  also  abundant.4 

A  new  epoch  then  opened  for  the  Phoenicians.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lebanon,  and  in  some  of  their  early  outposts, 
they  had  already  practised  mining,  and  were  consequently 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  extraction  of  metals  from  the 
soil ;  but  never  previously  had  such  opportunities  been  pre- 
sented to  their  genius  and  their  industry  as  in  the  Iberian 

»  More  exactly  Tartessus,  slightly  to  the  southwest  of  Cadiz;  Diodorus,  V, 
346;  VonRanke,  I.  (50;  Niebuhr,"  Ancient  History,"  I,  77,  71* ;  Duncker,  1, 145 ; 
Cantu,  I,  458;  E.  Meyer,  I,  338  et  seq. ;  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations," 
740;  "  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  281. 

*  Strabo,  III.  Jl  ..  J14,  256;  also  Pliny,  VIII,  4:1.  M;  and  Varro,  "  De  Re 
Rustica,"  III,  Ch.  XIII;  th«  Hebrew  word  for  "rabbit"  is  said  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians. 

,,  in,  jji  <  Duncker,  1, 146  et  seq. 
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Peninsula.  At  first  they  simply  traded,  like  the  Spaniards 
subsequently  in  Peru,  giving  the  poor,  untutored  savages  mere 
tawdry  trifles  in  exchange  for  vast  riches.  When,  however, 
the  aborigines  observed  the  anxiety  to  obtain  this  wealth,  they 
hoarded  their  store;  or  perhaps,  indeed,  after  a  time,  it  had 
become  exhausted.  Then  the  Phoenicians  pushed  inland, 
overran  the  southern  districts,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
many  future  cities.  They  located  mines,  seized  possession 
of  them  and  worked  them,  or  forced  the  natives  to  labor  in 
search  of  the  precious  ores.  A  silver  current  flowed  across 
the  seas  and  poured  upon  the  shores  of  Phoenicia.  Return- 
ing ships  carried  valuable  cargoes  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  As  a 
witness  to  the  prosperity  of  Gadeira,  Strabo  must  again  be 
cited;  he  says  that  "although  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  on  a  small  island,  this  city  had,  through  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  become  so  great  in  wealth  and  population 
that  it  was  only  second  to  Rome ;  and  that  the  largest  trad- 
ing vessels  came  thence  and  went  thither." 1 

Legendary  stories,  with  some  features  of  possibility,  trans- 
mitted to  later  ages,  state  how  the  Phoenicians,  sailing  north 
from  Cadiz,  cruised  along  the  Portuguese  and  French  coasts, 
in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  ;  crossed  to  the  Scilly  Islands, 
landed  among  the  Britons,  and  explored  the  English  Chan- 
nel.2 The  account  of  their  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  a  slightly  subsequent  date,  is  probably  more  authen- 
tic.3 While  of  little  importance  in  their  hazy  details,  these 
myths  certainly  prove  that  the  Phoenicians,  at  that  time,  far 
surpassed,  in  geographical  knowledge,  the  Greeks,  their  com- 
petitors in  the  field  of  colonization.4 

1  Duncker,  1, 147  et  seq. 

2  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  79;  Duncker,  I,  148 ;  Cantu,  I,  458  et  seq. 
«  As  elsewhere  (supra,  p.  37)  stated,  a  Phoenician  fleet  by  direction  of  Nekos, 

Pharaoh  Necho  (circa  600  B.C.)  of  Egypt,  probably  made  the  voyage  around 
Africa;  Grote,  III,  148;  Herodotus,  II,  158;  IV,  42;  Cantu,  I,  458;  Maspero, 
"  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  532  et  seq.  Fiske  clearly  sets  forth  the  beliefs  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  gives  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  alleged  voyage  of  the  Phoenicians,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  267. 
4  "  The  colonization  (of  the  Phoenicians)  was  not  so  continuous  as  the 
Greek  nor  so  extensive  in  one  direction,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider  and  it 
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It  has  already  been  told  how  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  first 
period  of  their  colonial  policy,  developed  their  trade  with  the 
nations  to  the  eastward  and  thus  secured  for  their  Asiatic 
neighbors,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  food  and  raiment.  When 
new  colonial  riches  were  brought  home,  and  especially  after 
the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  their  intercourse 
with  the  Orient  augmented  enormously.  Ships  going  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  loaded,  not  only 
with  their  products,  but  also  with  goods  brought  from  Judea, 
Babylonia,  and  beyond,  to  be  sold  to  the  peoples  dwelling 
nearer  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  return  cargoes  consisted 
of  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  fine  woods ;  many  of  which 
articles  not  merely  stayed  in  Phoenicia,  but  were  sent  farther 
inland  to  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other  centres,  to  pay  for  the 
exports  previously  made.  Thus,  as  merchant,  banker,  and 
agent,  Phoenicia  enriched  itself,  and  contributed  vastly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  ancient  world ;  its  cities  were  the  metro- 
poles  of  trade.  To  the  eastward,  caravans  of  merchandise, 
from  Baalbec,  Einesa,  Thapsacus,  Tadmor,  Damascus,  and 
Babylon,  directed  their  march  toward  Tyre  and  Sidon;  to 
the  westward,  from  Utica,  Gadeira,  and  other  numerous  Medi- 
terranean ports,  treasure  vessels  shaped  thither  their  course.1 

Notwithstanding  their  vast  traffic  in  foreign  wares,  the 
Phoenicians  did  not  forget  to  foster  their  own  industries. 
The  reputed  inventors  of  glass,  the  undisputed  makers  of 
purple,2  the  developers  of  rare  dyes,  the  unsurpassed  weavers 
of  wool  and  skilful  workers  in  metals  :  they  stood  in  their  day 
unchallenged,  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  industrial  peoples.8 
Their  towns  became  known  not  less  as  great  centres  of  manu- 

was  far  bolder  and  more  adventurous.  .  .  .  The  commercial  motive  was  pre- 
dominant with  them,  and  gave  them  courage."  — RAWLINSON,  "History  of 
I'h.rnida,"  129. 

1  I  Mincker,  1, 149  et  seq.,  172  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  I,  441 ;  Mnspero,  "  Straggle  of 
\ations,"  187  et  seq. 

*  Maspero   describes  the   process  of   purple  making,  "  Struggle  of   the 

us,"  203. 

*  For  description  of  Plurnician  skill  and  renown  in  workmanship,  cf.  Gas- 
ton  Boissier,  37  et  seq. ;  also  Cantu,  I,  44:5;  Duncker,  1, 150  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr, 
"Ancient  History,"  I,  80. 
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facture  than  as  excellent  harbors  and  seaports.  Of  the  riches 
of  Tyre,  and  of  its  magnificence,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  writing 
three  hundred  years  later,  gives  in  his  twenty-seventh  and 
twenty-eighth  chapters  a  brilliant,  but  well-merited,  description.1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  such 
was  the  reputation  of  the  Phoenicians ;  they  had  then  opened 
almost  every  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  to  their  ships,  and 
wherever  they  had  gone  had  established  prosperous  and  perma- 
nent settlements.2  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre  likewise  knew, 
or  surmised,  the  utility  of  the  Ked  Sea  as  a  route  to  the 
East.  Not  content  alone  with  the  commerce  of  the  West  and 
the  overland  caravan  traffic,  they  determined  to  seek  for  them- 
selves the  sources  of  wealth  hidden  beyond  the  unsailed  ocean 
of  the  Orient.  King  Solomon,  whose  building  operations  they 
had  aided  with  workmen,  fine  woods,  and  precious  stones, 
granted  them  permission  to  build  vessels  at  Eziongeber,  port 
of  the  city  of  Elath.3  The  fleet  there  constructed  made  a  three 
years'  voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  returning  with  an  immense 
shipment  of  jewels,  ivory,  metals,  gold,  monkeys,  and  peacocks. 
The  country  of  Ophir  had  been  discovered,  and  the  trade, 
once  begun,  was  regularly  maintained.4  Under  King  Hiram, 
Tyre  thus  attained  the  height  of  its  power.5  Shortly  there- 
after, some  Tyrian  political  refugees  went  to  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Utica,  arid  there  laid  the  foundations  of  mighty 
Carthage.6 

The  Phoenician  establishments  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  not  only  important  as  commercial  stations,  but  even 
the  more  as  outposts  of  Eastern  civilization,  diffusing  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  West  the  culture  and  education  of  the 

1  Ezekiel  xxvii-xxviii ;  Isaiah  xxiii,  8;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  81 ; 
Duncker,  I,  153  et  seq.;  Quintus  Curtius,  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  IV,  .159;  Strabo,  XVI, 
1057. 

2  Rawlinson,  "  History  of  Phoenicia,"  105;   for  location  of  the  colonies, 
ibid.  Ch.  V. 

»  Von  Ranke,  I,  61 ;  Duncker,  1, 156. 

4  Duncker,  1, 157 ;  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  741. 
6  For  account  of  Tyre  at  that  time,  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  742. 
6  Gaston  Boissier,  41;  Duncker,  I,  157  et  seq.;  Maspero,  "Passing  of  the 
Empires,"  280;  supra,  p.  56;  post,  p.  69  et  seq. 
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most  enlightened  nations  of  that  age ; l  while  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  conception  of  the  universe  were  in  turn 
vastly  developed.  As  the  first  colonizing  people,  the  Phoenicians 
conferred  unreckoned  and  incalculable  benefits  upon  future 
generations.2  In  extending  their  commerce  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  they  unconsciously  bore  with  their  ships  a 
cargo  immeasurably  more  precious  than  that  of  merchandise 
and  silver.  They  transported  the  elementary  rudiments  of 
learning  to  the  untutored  tribes  of  the  West,  and  thence  they 
received  not  less  valuable  information  of  the  breadth  of  the 
seas  and  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  mankind  who  were  not 
bounded  or  confined  by  any  false  or  imaginary  circle  of  limita- 
tion between  the  gods  and  men. 

Before  their  vision  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  fell.  Would 
that  they  had  had  the  bravery  boldly  to  proclaim  to  their  con- 
temporaries the  fulness  of  their  discoveries!  Progress  in  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  geography  might  have  been  advanced 
by  two  thousand  years.  But  trade  was  their  prime  motive, 
and  their  avarice  resulted  in  the  desire  to  keep  other  races 
in  ignorance  and  to  retain  alone  for  themselves  the  advantages 
whii-h  they  had  gained.  Not  less  crafty  than  skilful  in  their 
actions  and  conduct,  they  adopted,  as  part  of  their  colonial 
system,  an  exclusive  policy.  The  mercantile  transactions  of 
the  colonies  were  for  Phoenicia  and  not  for  any  other.  Crude  as 
the  method  in  those  days  was,  the  end  was  similar  to  that  held 
in  view  by  many  more  modern  states.  A  monopoly  was  sought.8 
Captains,  pilots,  and  sailors  were  instructed  not  to  communi- 
cate to  foreign  merchantmen  the  course  followed  by  their 
ships.  When  pursued  or  tracked  by  any  competitor,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  throw  him  off  their  wake;  for  this  purpose 
any  stratagem  or  trick  was  permissible.4  Thus  during  many 

111  The  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians  always  assumed  the  character  of 
colonies,  and  ]mv.«-v.  r  n-m-ite  they  might  be  from  the  fatherland,  the  colonists 
s  and  customs  of  their  native  country."  —  MASPCRO, 
"  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  HH  ;  supra,  pp.  54-M. 

IGO  et  seq. 
"  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History/'  I,  79  et  seq.;  Duncker,  I,  172;  Cantu.  I, 

4  Strabo,  III,  175,  285;  Herodotus,  III,  102  et  seq. ;  Duncker,  I,  174. 
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centuries,  they  sought  wealth  in  regions,  the  direction  and 
extent  of  which  were  unknown  to  their  neighbors ;  and  sold 
these  latter's  products  to  the  barbarians,  whose  very  existence 
was  to  them  mythical  ami  whose  habitations  were  as  remote 
and  even  more  unfixed  in  their  minds  than  the  abodes  of  the 
divinities.  By  these  means  the  Phoenicians  amassed  riches  and 
concentrated  the  carrying  trade  of  that  age  in  their  own  hands.1 
What  now  can  be  said  of  the  government  of  the  people  who 
experienced  this  wonderful  and  until  then  unexampled  devel- 
opment ?  The  details  transmitted  to  posterity  are  few  and 
scattered ;  very  little  information  of  the  political  or  adminis- 
trative system  of  Phoenicia  is  still  extant.2  At  the  epoch  of 
the  earliest  invasion  of  the  hill  tribes  into  the  coast  districts, 
the  country  was,  according  to  the  most  reliable  accounts,  divided 
into  more  than  thirty  petty  kingdoms,  each  with  its  own 
walled  capital  and  separate  royal  family.  In  many  instances 
the  newcomers  seem  to  have  overthrown  the  established 
authorities  and  to  have  usurped  their  power ;  but  eventually, 
after  prolonged  strife,  the  old-time  sovereigns  regained  the 
ascendancy.  The  division  into  several  independent  states 
continued  uninterruptedly,  save,  as  will  be  seen,  when  slightly 
modified  at  a  later  date.3  Similar  to  the  experience  of  the 
Italian  republics  of  mediaeval  times,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  in  turn  acquired  the  preponderance.  In 
the  earlier  days  Sidon  was  the  metropolis  and  thence  the 
first  colonies  went  forth ;  to  it  the  Greek  settlements  espe- 
cially traced  their  origin.  The  greater  Tyre  itself  owed  its 
foundation  to  some  emigrants,  who,  wandering,  had  sought  a 
home  on  the  island  opposite  the  ancient  Tyrus.4  The  new 
community  prospered  beyond  measure,  annexed  the  city  on 
the  mainland,  assumed  its  name,  and  became  the  famous  Tyre 
of  story.  By  reason  of  its  natural  advantages,  situation, 
and  industry,  soon  surpassing  Sidon  in  wealth  and  importance, 
it  became  the  political  and  commercial  centre  of  the  world.5 

1  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  206. 

2  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  77  et  seq. ;  Duncker,  1, 159  et  seq. 

8  Duncker,  I,  160  et  seq.  4  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  78. 

*  Duncker,  1, 153,  172  et  seq. ;  Maspero,  "  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  279-283. 
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Among  the  towns  of  Phoenicia  not  any  other  equalled  or 
rivalled  it ;  almost,  if  not  all,  the  colonies  of  the  West,  those 
in  Spain,  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  farther  Mediterranean,  and 
beyond,  were  due  to  the  initiative  of  its  citizens. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  independent  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia was  always  a  limited  monarchy.1  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus, 
Byblos,  and  Berytus  had  their  own  royal  families,  in  which 
the  power  was  hereditary.  The  kings  were  highly  honored 
and  displayed  much  magnificence.  Their  wealth  was  undoubt- 
edly great  —  especially  upon  the  development  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions —  and  they  enjoyed  all  possible  luxury.  During  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  succession  remained  after  the 
first  upheaval,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  subsequent 
foreign  invasions,  in  the  ancient  houses  of  old  Phoenician 
stock ;  but  despotism  was  never  known.  Well-defined  limits 
were  set  to  the  authority  of  the  princes,  and  there  was  a 
council  of  elders  to  advise  and  a  system  of  magistrates  to 
judge.8  Above  all,  account  had  to  be  taken  of  the  disposition 
of  the  populace.  A  race,  conglomerate  in  its  origin,  as  bold  as 
courageous,  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  artisans  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  seafaring  men,  is  not  easily  governed 
by  a  tyrant  or  by  an  aristocracy.  Throughout  Phoenicia  it 

1  The  degree  of  independence  varied  among  the  different  cities  and  from 
time  to  time.  The  Arvadites  were  the  bravest  against  a  foreign  invader. 
"Conquered  again  and  again,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
they  were  never  discouraged  by  their  reverses,  and  Phu-nieia  owed  all  its  mil- 
itary history  for  a  long  period  to  their  prowess.  Tin-  Tyriaiis  were  of  a  more 
accommodating  nature.  .  .  .  Their  foreign  policy  was  reduced  to  a  simple 
arithmetical  question,  which  they  disciiss.-d  in  the  light  of  their  industrial  or 
commercial  interests.  As  soon  as  they  had  learned  from  a  short  experience 
that  a  certain  Pharaoh  had  at  his  disposal  armies,  against  which  they  could 
offer  no  serious  opposition,  they  at  once  surrender  ami  thought  only 

of  obtaining  the  greatest  profit  from  tin-  vassalage  to  which  they  were  con- 
demned. The  obligation  to  pay  tribute  <li.l  not  appear  to  them  so  much  in  the 
light  of  a  burthen,  or  a  sacrifice,  as  a  means  of  purdnsin <;  tin-  right  to  go  to 
and  fro  freely  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  countries  subject  to  its  influence.  Tb- 
merce  acquired  by  these  privileges  recouped  them  more  than  a  hundredfold 
for  all  their  overlord  demanded  from  them."  The  other  cities  acted  likewise 
and  very  similarly  to  whomsoever  might  have  the  supremacy  over  them  — be 
it  Chaldea,  Egypt,  or  Assyria.  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  190  et 
seq. ;  "  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  279  et  seq. 

«Duncker,  I,  Ifi9  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  I,  440. 
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would  seem  that  the  people  must  have  had  popular  leaders, 
and  that  these  representatives  must,  speaking  in  their  name, 
have  had  considerable  influence  upon  political,  commercial,  and 
economic  policies.1  Although  the  different  communities  were, 
indeed,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  still  —  very  much 
like  the  Hanse  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  they  had  a  union 
to  protect  themselves  against  hostile  foes  and  also  to  execute 
their  more  important  undertakings.  Entering  upon  great  enter- 
prises and  meditating  vast  conquests,  the  Tyrians,  the  Sidonians, 
and  the  Aradians  realized  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from  co- 
operation. Just  when,  it  is  not  known,  but  certainly  at  an 
early  date,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus  joined  in  sending  dele- 
gates to  a  national  assembly ;  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  the 
city  of  Tripolis  was  founded  and  built.2  To  this  congress  each 
of  the  allies  seems  to  have  sent  one  hundred  representatives ; 
their  special  duty  was  to  develop  Phoenician  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  undoubtedly,  in  this  connection,  they  had  much  to  say 
about  colonial  affairs.  Such  a  system  of  rule  inevitably  favored 
freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action ;  and  to  this  indepen- 
dence Phoenicia  owed  its  glorious  career. 

The  social  evil  of  human  bondage,  nevertheless,  existed; 
and,  as  possessions  increased,  innumerable  throngs  of  slaves 
were  drawn  thence  to  do  service  in  the  parent  state.3  This 
traffic  is  a  blot  011  the  record  book  of  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Slavery,  however,  plays  a  role,  not  only  in 
ancient  times,  but  even  throughout  colonial  annals;  with  or 
without  it,  many  problems  present  distinctly  varying  aspects. 
As  until  recently  this  form  of  servitude  has  almost  every- 
where prevailed,  so,  it  may  be  said,  the  colonization  of  the 
past  is  thereby  differentiated  from  that  of  the  future.  This 
cruel  factor  of  former  ages,  although  now  not  any  longer 
existent,  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  an  element,  which 
has  been  eliminated. 

Of  the  administration  of  the  Phoenician  dependencies  still 
less  is  known  than  of  the  government  of  the  parent  cities. 

1  Duncker,  I,  159  et  seq.  2  Duncker,  I,  160  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  I,  440. 

8Duncker,  1, 150;  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  169. 
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The  tie  between  them  appears  to  have  been  principally  main- 
tained by  reason  of  common  origin,  their  participation  in 
mutual  benefits  derived  from  commerce,  and  their  recognition 
of  the  same  divinities.1  The  Phoenicians  were  apparently 
content  with  very  little  direct  control  in  colonial  affairs. 
Although  probably  they  collected  certain  taxes  and  amassed 
wealth  from  their  colonies,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
their  political  rule  over  them.  Each  establishment  was  in 
this  respect  free.  A  senate  of  elders  and  two  governors,  elected 
for  life  from  its  members,  exercised  the  supreme  local  power.* 

The  very  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  Phoenicia  were  like- 
wise the  causes  of  its  decay.  Its  sailors  opened  the  first  far- 
reaching  sea  routes;  its  merchants  first  introduced  many 
hitherto  unknown  products  to  the  civilized  nations  of  that 
day ;  its  colonists  first  occupied  untilled  and  distant  regions ; 
its  priests  first  taught  religion,  science,  and  civilization  to  the 
rude  races  of  the  West.  While  this  people  drew  immense 
resources  from  lands  previously  enveloped  in  darkness,  it 
diffused  not  less  light  upon  them.  Through  centuries  un- 
molested or  scarcely  annoyed  by  enemies,  the  sole  conqueror 
of  a  new  element,  —  the  sea,  —  Phoenicia  forgot  that,  with  its 
vast  expansion  in  area  and  wealth,  defensive  organization  must 
keep  pace.  While  it  restricted  its  energies  to  the  narrow  strip 
of  Asiatic  coast,  and  as  long  as  rivals  did  not  appear  on  the 
domain  of  water,  Phoenicia  was  able  to  wield  its  own  un- 
challenged sovereignty ;  but  as  the  colonies  grew  and  expanded, 
many  of  them  in  turn  sent  forth  settlements  and,  becoming 
centres  of  trade,  subsequently  attained  importance.  Other 
highways  were  traced  on  the  map  of  the  world ;  vessels  sought 
other  harbors.  The  time  of  emancipation  was  approaching,  or 
had  come,  when  an  invasion  of  the  Babylonians,  in  587  B.C., 
shattered  the  Phoenician  government.8  Old  Tyre  was  besieged 

1  For  the  common  worship  of  Mclkarth,  cf.  Diodorus,  IV,  17  et  seq. ;  for  the 
j>:irti<  ipation  of  the  colonists  in  the  religious  festivals  of  the  parent  cities,  of. 
Diuirker,  I,  171. 

*Duncker,  1, 161 ;  Cantu,  I,  462. 

8  For  the  fall  of  the  Tyrian  kingdom  before  Sennacherib,  cf.  Maspero, 
"  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  285  et  seq. 
w 
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and  totally  destroyed  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  574  B.C.  ;  *  New- 
Tyre  fell  before  Alexander  the  Great,  in  332  B.C.2 

The  Phoenicians  were  never  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  con- 
quest. Except  Cyprus,  all  their  possessions  were  acquired  by 
peaceful  methods.  To  their  ultimate  misfortune,  they  were 
not  addicted  to  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces,  nor  even  to 
military  instruction.  Their  entire  attention  was  devoted  to 
commercial  development.3  The  fact,  however,  must  be  em- 
phasized, that  the  field  which  they  entered  was  practically 
new.  In  founding  a  colony,  they  had  not  to  reckon  with 
avaricious  or  envious  rivals;  many  of  their  establishments 
were  virtually  unlimited  in  extent.  Questions  of  uncertain 
boundary  lines,  delimitation  of  territory,  and  buffer  states 
never  arose.  In  the  trackless  deep  they  rested  where  they 
would.  So  long  as  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  the  nearest  or  the 
most  accessible  marts  of  traffic  and  the  most  convenient  ports, 
the  colonists  remained  faithful ;  but  when  other  more  neigh- 
boring cities  and  more  profitable  markets  arose  around  the 
Mediterranean,  they  naturally  absorbed  the  trade  and  interests 
of  those  Phoenician  dependencies,  which,  by  their  situation, 
were  then  cut  off  from  the  realm  of  their  forefathers.  Sidon 
and  Tyre  could  not  do  more  than  protest.  Without  sufficient 
military  and  naval  armaments,  they  gradually  withered,  like  a 
too  luxuriantly  flowering  plant.  Their  work  had  been  done ; 
the  seed  had  fallen  in  many  places. 

The  greatest  bequest  of  the  Phoenicians  to  posterity  was 
their  broad  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  civilization.4  Their 
method  was  not  the  less  remarkable.  They  stand  the  first  — 
in  antiquity  perhaps  the  only  race  —  who  by  peaceful  means 
attained  world-wide  supremacy ;  for,  not  only  by  sea,  but  like- 

1  Maspero,  "  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  542-549,  601 ;  Von  Rauke,  I,  87 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  1, 81 ;  Caiitu,  1, 441 ;  for  relations  between  Babylonia 
and  Phoenicia  after  this  conquest,  cf.  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  110; 
between  Persia  and  Phoenicia,  ibid.  II,  322  et  seq.  and  Lect.  71.    The  politic;)! 
history  of  Phoenicia  and  its  cities,  after  the  period  of  decadence  began  is  not 
here  of  interest. 

2  Maspero,  "  Passing  of  the  Empires,"  811-812 ;  Niebuhr, "  Ancient  History," 
II,  384  et  seq.  8  Cantu,  I,  462. 

4  Maspero,  "  Struggle  of  the  Nations,"  187  et  seq. 
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wise  on  land,  they  were  the  acknowledged  sovereign  people  of 
their  times.  Even  to-day  in  daily  life,  their  activity,  their 
skill,  their  inventive  genius,  and  their  commercial  instinct  are 
memorable ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  lessons  which  they  taught 
is  the  theory  of  colonization. 


CHAPTER   III 

CARTHAGINIAN  COLONIZATION 

THE  occasional  traveller  who  visits  the  antiquated  city  of 
Tunis  is  usually  attracted  thither  by  its  proximity  to  the 
ruins  of  old  Carthage.  The  Goletta,  the  port  of  Tunis,  must 
indeed  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  rival  of  Rome.  Disap- 
pointment, however,  is  the  fate  of  him  who  dreams  that  he 
may  be  impressed  by  any  remnant  of  past  grandeur.  Some 
few  scattered  piles  of  stone,  one  or  two  broken  columns,  a 
museum  containing  many  fragmentary  inscriptions,  the  ex- 
cavation of  cisterns  and  the  outline  of  an  aqueduct,  are  the 
only  relics  of  Punic  or  Roman  Carthage  which  remain.1  Even 
more  memorials  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  European 
capitals,  whither  they  have  been '  transported  by  ardent  and 
avaricious  explorers.  What  recollections,  nevertheless,  this 
barren  scene  of  destruction  inspires !  Carthage,  the  home  of 
renowned  generals  and  admirals,  the  victor  over  many  nations, 
the  mother  of  numerous  cities,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  lies  crumbled  in  the  dust.2  Great  in  her  legacies  to 
future  generations,  these  very  gifts-  are  for  the  most  part 
undetermined,  vague,  unrecorded,  and  unappreciated;  such 
knowledge  as  exists  concerning  the  extent  of  her  dominions 
and  the  glorious  career  of  her  arms  is  indeed  chiefly  due  to 
the  scattered  notices  found  in  the  literature  of  her  most  power- 
ful foe  and  eventual  conqueror.  All  that  was  Carthaginian 
still  extant  is  little  more  than  meaningless.  Suppress  the 
record  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  ended  in  her  annihilation,  and 
short  would  be  the  historic  narrative  of  her  political  career ; 

1  Gaston  Boissier,  48  et  seq. 

2  For  power  and  splendor  of  Carthage,  ibid.  47  et  seq. 
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yet  the  era  of  her  prosperity  embraced  a  period  of  six  hun- 
dred years.  What  of  her  commerce,  of  her  laws,  of  her 
learning,  of  her  arts  of  her  customs?  The  answer  is  similar. 
Enveloped  in  the  myths  of  time,  all  traces  of  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  economic  life  of  this  city  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
together  with  her  palaces  and  temples,  under  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  the  ruthless  destroyer;  even  racial  descendants  to 
perpetuate  language  and  religion  were  denied.  The  testimony 
of  the  brave  deeds  and  the  crushing  disasters  of  the  former 
mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  read  in  the  annals  of 
enemies.1  These  writers,  in  spite  of  their  animosity,  chronicle 
the  struggles,  the  growth,  the  development,  the  rise,  the  long 
continued  successes  of  an  energetic  and  heroic  people,  until,  in 
the  circumscribed  circle  of  that  age,  they  met  in  mortal  con- 
flict their  only  rivals,  destined  for  so  long  to  be  their  antago- 
nists and  ultimately  their  annihilators.  Due  allowance  made 
for  the  jealousy,  envy,  unintentional  ignorance,  or  deeply 
rooted  prejudices  of  these  men  of  hostile  race,  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  different  worship,  the  true  bearing  of  the  events, 
observed  and  noted  only  as  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
their  own  national  history,  can  be  but  faintly  estimated. 
Legend  and  poetry  also,  while  doing  something  to  preserve 
the  names  of  individuals  and  places,  have  been  busy  in  con 
founding  Carthaginian  chronology.2 

The  details  of  the  origin8  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  cities  boasting  of  high  antiquity,  are  abso- 
lutely lost.  Authorities  uniformly  maintain  that  Dido,  or  Elisa, 
arrived  there  some  time  between  880  and  826  B.C.  Whether 
or  not  long  prior  to  that  date  a  settlement  existed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  not  any  man  can  positively  say ;  although 
some  claim  that  as  far  back  as  1500  B.C.  a  village  or  collec- 
tion of  houses  was  on  this  site.  In  any  event,  Carthage  did 

i  Gaston  Boissier,  66. 

1  The  most  complete  work  on  Carthage  of  recent  date  is  "  Geschichte  der 
Karthagfi  M-  It/.er. 

•Manper".  P  <  '.ires. "280;  Niol.nhr.  "  Anciont  History."  III. 

IHetseq..  ,.f  Car- 

thage was  due  to  political  discontent  at  Tyre,  Kosscher  and  Jauuasch.  36. 
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not  attain  celebrity  until  after  the  advent  of  Dido  on  these 
shores.  Virgil,  in  his  exercise  of  the  poetic  license,  vividly 
describes  how  ^Eneas  found  the  new  city  building,  paid  court 
to  Dido,  suffered  complications  with  Tarbas,  a  neighboring 
monarch,  and  subsequently  fled.1  While,  by  assuming  ^Eneas 
and  Dido  to  be  contemporaries,  a  romantic  tale  is  woven,  the 
anachronism  is  from  the  historic  standpoint  not  less  unpar- 
donable. jEneas,  if  a  reality,  lived  at  least  three  centuries 
before  the  era  of  the  queen.  The  accepted  account  of  the 
flight  of  Dido,  or  Elisa,  from  Tyre  is,  however,  probably  not 
entirely  devoid  of  truth.  This  woman,  a  daughter  of  the 
royal  house,  by  reason  of  her  marriage  with  Sichaeus,  a 
wealthy  prince,  had  been  unfortunate.  Pygmalion,  her  brother, 
at  that  time  king  of  Tyre,  encompassed  the  assassination  of 
her  husband,  intending  to  seize  his  great  riches ;  but  Elisa,  by 
subterfuge,  managed  to  elude  the  traps  set  for  her,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  trusty  followers,  set  sail  on  Tyrian  ships, 
carrying  away  in  Pygmalion's  own  vessels  the  treasures  which 
he  so  much  coveted.  She  first  touched  at  Cyprus,  there  em- 
barking, according  to  the  story,  eighty  maidens  as  wives  for 
the  members  of  the  crew.  Thence  she  continued  westward, 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  pre- 
vious Phoenician  settlements  on  the  African  coast,  for  Utica  and 
Tunes  had  already  been  founded.2  A  landing  was  effected 
in  their  vicinity,  and,  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute 
to  the  natives,3  the  refugees  were  permitted  there  to  establish 
their  permanent  residence.  How  Dido  bought  of  the  aborig- 
ines a  tract  of  the  soil  only  as  large  as  might  be  encom- 
passed by  a  bull's  hide,  and  then  claimed  the  right  to  cut  the 
skin  into  narrow  strips ; 4  how  she  built  the  city,  how  she 
worshipped  the  gods,  and  how,  after  rejecting  Tarbas,  she 
committed  suicide,  are  well-known  legends;  whether  they 
be  true  or  only  the  product  of  imagination,  little  matters. 

1  For  brief  criticism  of  the  character  of  Dido  and  JSneas,  cf.  Gaston  Bois- 
sier,  56  et  seq. ;  for  founding  of  Carthage,  cf.  Meltzer,  I,  Ch.  III. 

2  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  III,  159  et  seq. 
8  Ibid,  III,  161 ;  Gaston  Boissier,  41. 

4  Gaston  Boissier,  41. 
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The  salient  fact  is  the  record  of  this  community  in  the  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Carthage  was  most  favorably  situated.1  In  those  days,  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  city  stood,  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  only  by  a  long  narrow  isthmus,  while  the  seaward 
extremity  widened,  on  either  side,  almost  symmetrically  into 
two  outspread  elongated  wings.  The  ceaseless  action  of  wind 
and  tide  has  since  then  connected  both  these  natural  jetties 
with  the  respectively  opposite  shore ;  leaving  behind  the  strips 
of  land,  thus  formed,  two  small  shallow  lakes ;  vast  quantities 
of  sand  have  also  piled  up  against  the  ancient  sea  front;  to 
estimate  the  real  condition  of  this  harbor  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred years  ago  would,  therefore,  be  difficult.2  All  records  con- 
firm, nevertheless,  its  wonderful  advantages.  The  Phoenician 
settlers,  traders  by  instinct,  sailors  by  necessity,  anchoring  in 
this  haven,  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  local  surround- 
ings of  their  new  abode.  Other  events,  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  hopes,  were  also  tending  to  favor  their  plans  and 
crown  with  success  their  descendants.  "The  star  of  empire 
moves  westward"  was  an  axiom  perhaps  unknown  to  them, 
but  absolutely  as  correct  then  as  now.  The  great  monarchies 
of  Western  Asia  had  well-nigh  closed  the  most  important 
period  of  their  national  careers;  Phoenicia  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power;  Greece  was  not  yet  great,  and  Home  had  not 
risen;8  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  and  on  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  developing ;  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion was  daily  growing  in  importance.  Carthage,  let  it  be 
recalled,  was  a  Phoenician  dependency,  not  only  established 
by  Tyrians,  but  acknowledging  allegiance  to  Tyre;  whether 
by  the  death  of  the  parties  to  the  domestic  tragedy  of  Dido 
or  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  punishment,  the  mother 
city  never  persisted  in  the  chastisement  of  the  self-constituted 
exiles.  On  the  contrary,  at  Carthage,  midway  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  centre  of  many  stations  on  the  African  coast, 

iRollin,  II,  368;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  159  et  seq.;  Gaston  Bois- 
lier.  45  et  seq. 

t  Gaston  Boisaier,  46  et  aeq.        •  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History/'  III,  159. 
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as  well  as  within  easy  reach  of  immense  native  markets,  the 
Phoenicians  found  a  safe,  convenient  harbor  and  a  new,  regular 
trade.  Consequently  the  relations  between  the  parent  state 
of  Tyre  and  her  Phoenician  neighbors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
this  vigorous  colony  on  the  other,  must  have  been  very  inti- 
mate and  profitable.1 

The  city  and  port  soon  became  prominent.  Other  settle- 
ments, possibly  prior  in  origin,  were  absorbed  and  some  adja- 
cent territory  was  annexed ; 2  but,  like  Phoenicia,  Carthage 
never  very  extensively  increased  her  realm  on  the  African 
mainland.  In  the  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  her  own  imme- 
diate area  was  little  more  than  the  present  French  regency 
of  Tunis,  the  boundaries  being,  indeed,  almost  the  same. 
Dominion,  power,  and  riches  lay  beyond  the  seas.  Under  the 
Phoenician  system  of  colonization,  Carthage  was  practically 
independent  to  develop  her  own  designs  and  amass  her  own 
riches.  For  a  time  the  colonists,  by  religious  offerings  and 
gifts  to  propitiate  good  feeling,  recognized  the  obligations 
of  descent ;  but  they  soon  acquired  sufficient  strength  even  to 
substitute  themselves  in  place  of  their  predecessors  as  pro- 
tectors and  patrons  of  many  outposts  scattered  still  farther  to 
the  westward.3  The  waning  power  of  the  elder  state  and  the 
dangers  which  were  then  encompassing  it  at  home  likewise 
contributed  to  this  result.4  Historically,  Carthage  may  there- 
fore be  justly  considered  as  the  successor  of  Phoenicia  in  the 
empire  of  colonization.  While  active  in  almost  the  same  field, 
while  frequently  continuing  the  work  begun  by  the  parent 
cities,  and  while,  for  many  similar  reasons  and  aims  pursuing 
a  colonial  policy,  her  methods  were  nevertheless  essentially 
different.5 

Carthage,  as  a  body  politic,  was  in  the  first  instance  more 

iRollin,  II,  368;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  126;  for  the  friendly 
relations  between  Tyre  and  Carthage,  cf.  Polybius,  "  Exc.  de  Legatt,"  114; 
Herodotus,  III,  17  et  seq. ;  Diodorus,  XVII,  41. 

2  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  161.  8  Ernest  Babelon ,  18. 

4  The  same  author  attributes  the  rapid  growth,  and  the  greatness  of  Car- 
thage, to  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Tyre ;  "  Carthage,"  18. 

6  Gaston  Boissier,  41 ;  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  apoikiai,  the  Carthagin- 
ian clerouchoi. 
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unified  than  Phoenicia.1  The  earliest  immigrants,  whoever  they 
were  and  whenever  they  came  hither,  too  weak  to  resist  the 
aborigines,  exercised,  according  to  trustworthy  accounts,  great 
skill  and  astuteness  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
them.2  Subsequently  other  villages  sprang  up  in  proximity 
to  the  principal  city,  and  the  gradual  intermarriage  of  the 
colonists  with  the  natives  created  the  race  known  as  Liby- 
Phoenicians.  In  this  manner  the  first  Carthaginian  colonies 
originated,  and  thus  the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  tribes 
was  for  the  most  part  peaceably  accomplished.8  The  other 
Phoenician  establishments  on  the  African  coast,  originally  the 
equal  allies  of  Carthage,  likewise  soon  acknowledged  her 
supremacy.4  The  people  seem  early  to  have  extended  their 
colonial  efforts  beyond  the  sea.  In  the  myths  of  uncertainty 
the  exact  time  when  they  first  began  to  migrate  to  distant 
lands  cannot  now  be  specified,  nor  can  the  motives  which 
then  actuated  them  be  accurately  determined.  Circumstantial 
evidence  would,  however,  indicate  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  metropolis,  its  restricted  area,  the  deeply  rooted  trading 
instinct  of  the  inhabitants,  the  favorable  occasion  to  supplant, 
or  rather  succeed,  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  in  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  the  facility  of  their  situation  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  all  Mediterranean  ports,  were  inducements, 
if  not  really  the  causes,  which  decided  the  Carthaginians  to 
embark  their  fortunes  upon  the  deep.  Their  colonies  were 
certainly  the  result  of  a  well-defined  endeavor,  and  not  nearly 
as  accidental  in  origin  as  those  of  their  Phoenician  ancestors. 
Very  early,  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  realized  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  for  their  nation,  and  to  have  appreciated  the 
significance  and  value  of  distant  possessions  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  destiny.  From  the  most  remote  period  they 
seem  to  have  fixed  upon  colonization  as  the  best  method 

1  Von  Ranke,  470. 

2  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  161 ;  Gaston  Boissier,  41. 
•Cantu,  11,512. 

4  Gaston  Boissier,  42;  C.intn.  II  B13;  for  the  decline  of  the  west  Phoe- 
nician colonies  and  the  building  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  cf.  Mcltzer,  I, 
Ch.  IV. 
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to  restrict  their  numbers,  to  eliminate  the  vagabond,  rest- 
less elements  of  the  population,  and  to  supply  themselves 
the  wealth  necessary  for  other  enterprises.1  Located  as  their 
capital  was,2  they  were  obliged  to  go  afar  to  seek  natural 
riches;  in  this  search  they  did  not  forget  nor  overlook  the 
errors  of  the  Tyrians  and  of  the  Sidonians,  but  rather  profited 
by  their  eventually  unfortunate  experiences.  They  resolved 
that  their  dependencies  should  be  for  them  not  only  a  foun- 
tain of  wealth,  but  the  source  of  power;  with  this  object  in 
view  their  policy  was  modelled  upon  broad  lines.  The  colonies 
established  formed  not  mere  trading  stations  or  forts,  but 
rather  permanent  settlements  ;  reinforcements  were  being  con- 
stantly sent  out  to  the  support  of  the  first  emigrants,  so  that 
in  time  many  of  these  outposts  became  large  and  important 
towns.  With  the  tribute  paid  by  them  and  the  indirect  gains 
arising  from  their  trade,  the  mother  city  not  only  enriched 
herself,  beautified  the  municipality,  developed  her  industries, 
fostered  the  arts,3  and  maintained  an  immense  merchant 
marine,  but  likewise  in  a  regular  manner  extended  her 
dominion,  conquered  outlying  territory,  defended  her  posses- 
sions, and  even  waged  protracted  wars  with  rival  nations. 
Carthage  was  at  the  same  time  merchant  and  fighter,  sailor 
and  soldier.  She  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  conquest 
in  connection  with  a  colonial  system.4 

i  Cantu,  II,  513. 

2Tho  soil  was  not  barren  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture,  but  by  reason 
of  the  limited  area  of  Carthage  the  crops  were  small  and  insufficient.  Gaston 
Boissier  states,  "The  land  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  fertile  and  smiling. 
Beule  says,  '  It  is  the  richness  of  the  African  soil  united  to  the  poetry  of 
Greek  and  Sicilian  nature.'  In  the  midst  of  fields  of  barley  and  grain  little 
villages  and  beautiful  country  houses,  taking  shelter  under  the  foliage  of  fig 
and  olive  trees,  form  green  isles."  — "  L'Afrique  Romaiue,"  48.  Polybius  says 
the  neighborhood  of  Carthage  "  was  covered  with  gardens  and  trees,  with 
irrigating  canals,  country  houses  shaded  with  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  with 
fields  of  green  verdure." 

«  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  156  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  II,  513. 

4  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  157,  speaking  of  the  Carthaginians,  says, 
"  Their  weakness  consisted  in  their  not  being  a  warlike  nation."  Contra,  the 
greater  number  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  were  mercenaries,  attracted  into 
the  service  of  this  city  by  the  high  pay  and  the  rich  spoils  awarded  them; 
Cantu,  II,  519. 
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Colonies  were  seldom  planted  where  they  could  not  be  re- 
tained ;  hence  islands,  as  more  easy  of  defence,  rather  than  the 
mainland,  were  preferred  for  occupation.  Sardinia  and  the 
Balearic  Isles  were,  after  the  early  inland  acquisitions  of 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  African  continent,  the  first  objective 
points  of  their  enterprise ;  while  Malta,  and  possibly  Corsica, 
soon  fell  under  their  control.1 

The  long  struggle  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  began  at  a 
very  early  date.2  This  island,  situated  so  close  to  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  ownership  of  which,  would,  in  a  measure,  assure 
the  control  of  the  narrow  intervening  seas,  was  naturally  very 
attractive ;  more  fortunate  would  it  have  been,  had  it  proved 
less  costly  to  the  treasury  and  less  productive  of  evil  to  the 
state.  In  these  expeditions,  the  enemies  were  chiefly  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  of  like  origin.8  Gelon,4  Theron,  Dionysius,  the  elder, 
and  the  younger,  Timoleon,  and  Agathocles  were  the  skilful 
and  crafty  generals  with  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  to  con- 
test foot  by  foot  their  advances  and  to  whom  they,  on  several 
occasions,  made  abject  surrender.  For  most  of  the  successes 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  military  leader  Mago,5  his  two 
sons  and  six  grandsons,  were  responsible.6  Trained  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  the  first  named  commander  drilled  the 
Carthaginian  army  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  tried  it 
on  many  fields  of  battle.  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar, 

1  Cantu,  II,  514 ;  R.  and  J.  10  et  seq. 

*  For  a  concise  account  of  this  conflict,  ef.  Von  Ranke.471  et  seq.;  Niebuhr, 
•m   Hi-tor  "I'll.- value  of  the  western  point  of  Sicily  was 

not  likely  to  escape  them  (the  Carthaginians).  From  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  onward  we  litnl  t hem  supporting  the  native  or  Phoenician 
inhabitants  in  their  contests  with  the  Greeks."  — E.  ABBOTT,  "  History  of 
Greece,"  II,  433  et  seq. 

«  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  163  et  seq.    Post  Ch.  IV. 
'  seq. 

•Meltzer.  I  •  rilmtes  to  Mngo  the  founding  of  the  military  system 

and  the  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  state  into  an  empire.    Mago  is  said  to 
have  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  ih«-  Kirnscuns,  the  Latins,  ami  tin- 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy.    The  first  treaty  with  Rome  (500  B.C.)  is  his  work. 
Babel  »n.  20  et  seq. ;  also  Melt.  t  seq.;  Nie- 

l.nhr,  "  An.-irut  History,"  III.  l«.i  ;  for  brief  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  cf. 
Cantu,  II,  44  et  seq.  •  Cantu,  II,  513. 
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subdued  Sardinia,1  while  their  six  sons  maintained  or  even 
surpassed  in  military  achievements  the  reputations  of  their 
fathers.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  arms  of  this 
people  were  always  crowned  with  victory;  for,  from  the 
earliest  epoch,  when,  as  allies  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Greeks,  they  invaded  Sicily,  their  fortunes  were  varied  and  at 
times  disastrous.  Some  of  the  reverses  suffered  by  them  are 
indeed  memorable.  Of  all  the  foes  whom  they  met  in  these 
wars  Agathocles  was  the  most  formidable ;  after  having  been 
once  defeated,2  he  suddenly  shifted  the  scene  of  action  by 
landing  a  considerable  army  on  Carthaginian  soil.3  He  won 
some  minor  triumphs  and  with  prompt  action  might  have 
taken  Carthage  herself  (309  B.C.)  ;  his  delay,  however,  enabled 
the  citizens  to  rally  to  her  defence,  and,  after  a  heroic  struggle, 
the  invader  was  repulsed.  Eventually  a  treaty  was  signed, 
according  to  which  the  Syracusans  entirely  withdrew  from 
Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  any  attempt  at 
further  conquest  in  Sicily.4  From  480  B.C.  to  264  B.C.  Carthage 
was  involved  in  almost  continual  hostilities  to  assert  her 
rights  in  that  island ;  still,  in  spite  of  this  prolonged  conflict 
and  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  men,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  it  was  ever  under  her  rule.5 

Taking  advantage  of  civil  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  239  B.C.,  after  capturing  many  of  its  possessions, 
invested  the  city  itself.  The  Romans  and  Pyrrhus  —  whom 
the  Tarentines 6  had  called  to  their  assistance  —  were  then  at 
war,  when  the  Syracusans  enlisted  the  latter's  support;  on 
the  other  hand  a  treaty  of  offence  and  defence  existed  between 
the  former  and  the  Carthaginians.7  The  Greeks  appeared  in 
Italy  and  the  Carthaginians  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Romans ;  which 

1  Ernest  Babelon,  20,  accredits  the  first  conquest  of  Sardinia  to  Mago ;  his 
sons  were  merely  finishing  his  work. 

2  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  205. 

8  Ibid.  Ill,  97;  Von  Ranke,  478  et  seq. ;  for  brief  account  of  the  war  with 
Agathocles,  cf.  Holm,  III;  also  Ernest  Babelon,  26  et  seq.;  for  extended 
account,  Meltzer,  I,  360  et  seq. 

*  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  149  et  seq. 

6  Ibid.  II,  163  et  seq.,  Lect.  93,  III,  97. 

« Ibid.  Ill,  213.  1 1bid.  Ill,  223. 
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succor  was  however  declined.  The  king  of  Epinis  then  success- 
fully invaded  Sicily,  and,  not  satisfied  with  depriving  Carthage 
of  her  colonies,  meditated  an  attack  on  the  African  coast,  a 
design  which  he  did  not  execute.  Meanwhile  the  Carthagin- 
ians, in  an  endeavor  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  Sicilian 
perplexities,  entered  into  an  agreement  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  allies.  The  Romans,  envious  of  their  rivals, 
and  now  angered  by  the  evident  attempt  to  injure  their 
own  interests,  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  discord.  Thus 
the  first  Punic  War  sprang  from  the  Sicilian  imbroglio.  The 
hatred  of  Rome  was  incurred,  which  was  in  time  destined  to 
end  Carthaginian  supremacy.1 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  trace  political  events  in  Sicily. 
What  has  been  related  suffices  to  show  the  difficulty  with 
which  Carthage  maintained  even  a  foothold  in  a  neighboring 
island ;  how  many  men  and  how  much  wealth  she  there  sacri- 
ficed, and  how  finally  all  was  lost  without  any  permanent,  de- 
cided, or  material  advantage  ever  being  attained.  The  story 
forms  one  of  the  saddest  pages  of  colonial  conquest.  Ultimately 
national  poverty,  caused  by  the  excessive  drain  on  the  treasury, 
prevented  the  regular  and  prompt  payment  of  the  troops,  of 
whom  the  greater  number  were  always  hired  mercenaries; 
incipient  mutiny,  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  Sicilian  states, 
added  to  complications  with  Rome,  precipitated  their  loss  as 
well  as  that  of  Sardinia.  The  two  great  struggles,  in  which 
Carthage,  during  her  career,  participated,  were  with  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Sicily  and  with  the  Roman  Empire.  Had  she 
withdrawn  from  the  former  enterprises,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
achieved  a  speedy  triumph,  her  wars  with  Rome  would  prob- 
ably have  been  at  least  postponed.  As  it  happened,  these  pro- 
longed hostilities,  with  their  doubtful  and  changeable  issues, 
eventually  involved  her  neighbors  on  the  mainland  to  the  north, 
or  rather  afforded  them  an  excuse  to  intervene.  It  is  therefore 
not  only  as  an  attempt  to  conquer  colonial  possessions  and 

'  III,  224  et  seq. ;  for  account  of  the  Punic  wars,  cf.  Cantu,  II,  Ch.VII, 
IX;  also  Babel  on,  30  et  seq.;  for  an  excellent  longer  account  of  the  first 
Punic  War,  cf.  Meltzer,  II,  252  et  seq. 
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retain  them  by  armed  force,  but  even  the  more  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  risk  of  foreign  entanglements  in  such  undertakings, 
that  the  Carthaginian  experiences  in  Sicily  are  instructive. 

While  engaged  in  such  ventures  on  this  island,  these  people 
were  not  idle  elsewhere.  From  the  time  of  their  earliest 
maritime  expeditions,  the  land  of  Spain,  by  reason  of  its 
mineral  resources,  had  always  strongly  attracted  them ;  *  here 
they  also  appear  to  have  inherited  the  domains  of  Phoenicia ; 
thus  Gadeira  became  one  of  their  principal  ports.  Many 
mines,  already  opened,  likewise  fell  into  their  hands  and 
afterward  furnished  them  the  sinews  of  war  in  their  long 
contest  for  supremacy.  In  these  regions,  however,  little  pecul- 
iar to  the  colonization  of  the  Carthaginians  is  to  be  noted. 
They  merely  succeeded  to  and  maintained  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Besides  their  establishments  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrenaica  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  also  yielded  to  their  victorious  arms ;  within  a  brief 
interval  they  had  emigrants  scattered  westward  along  the  coast 
to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.2 

The  epoch  of  Carthaginian  glory  extended  from  550  to  268  B.C. 
During  this  period  Hanno  went  out  to  found  a  chain  of  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Africa.  Of  his  record  of  this 
journey  there  is  an  inexact  copy,  subsequently  made  by  some 
Greek,  showing  that  sixty  vessels  took  part,  carrying  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  who  were  distributed  into  six  different 
settlements.  Hanno  sailed  as  far  southward  as  Senegambia, 
and  returned  crowned  with  such  success  that  his  exploits  were 
deemed  worthy  of  a  monument.  Himilco,  about  the  same  era, 
made  a  voyage  as  far  northwardly  as  Great  Britain,  leaving 
a  few  outposts  on  present  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French 
territory.  The  Carthaginians  then  ruled  over  three  hundred 
cities  in  Africa,  over  two  thousand  miles  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  over  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  former  sea,  and  over  many  extensive  districts  in  Spain.3 

i  Cantu,  II,  515.  2  R<  and  j.  10. 

«Cantu,  II,  513  et  seq. ;  Rollin,  II,  368;  Heeren,  "  Ideen,"  II,  511  et  seq. ; 
Pliny,  "  H.  N."  II,  67. 
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After  their  expulsion  from  Sicily,  these  people  applied  them- 
selves, with  renewed  energy,  to  the  further  development  of  their 
Spanish  possessions.  They  turned  their  eyes  thither  with  the 
hopes  both  of  recompensing  themselves  for  the  losses  elsewhere 
sustained  and  of  finding  the  treasure  wherewith  to  resist  their 
Roman  rivals ;  and  so  well  did  they  succeed  that  their  empire 
there  at  one  time  almost  equalled  their  dominion  in  Africa. 
Among  many  enterprises  the  building  of  Garth agena,  about 
217  B.C.,  by  Hamilcar,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  the 
same  name,  was  the  most  remarkable.1 

But  very  soon  constant  hostilities  with  the  Romans  occupied 
the  principal  attention  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  age  of 
their  constructive  work  may  be  said  to  have  passed.  For 
some  time  they  courageously  struggled  to  maintain  their 
ascendancy ;  but,  little  by  little,  these  wars  sapped  away  their 
vitality ;  until,  at  last,  Scipio  repeated  with  greater  effect  the 
experiment  of  Agathocles.  Invading  Africa,  he  broke  down 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  reputed  inviolable,  and  humbled  her 
inhabitants  under  the  yoke;  thus,  in  146  B.C.,  this  mart  of 
commerce  fell,  after  a  decadence  which  was  probably  the  most 
rapid  in  history. 

The  monopoly  of  commerce  had  been  the  ambition  of  Car- 
thage.* For  a  long  time  her  power  nearly  approached  this 
limit.  Her  trading  vessels  plied  in  every  sea,  and  her  sailors 
visited  all  ports;  her  caravans  penetrated  the  most  barren 
deserts  of  Africa.  Wine  and  oil  came  from  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Iviqa ;  flax,  from  Gozzo.  Greece  furnished  fine  stones  and 
gold ;  Malta,  cotton ;  the  Lipari  Islands,  bitumen  ;  Elba,  iron ; 
and  Corsica,  honey  and  slaves ;  while  from  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Continent  negroes  and  salt  were  obtained.8  All  these 
and  many  other  things  were  received  only  to  be  redistributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tributary  nations.  Carthage  was  the 
chief  warehouse  and  emporium  of  trade.  For  many  centuries 
this  position  was  natural  and  voluntary,  not  depending  on 

i  For  the  work  of  the  family  of  BarHdsa  in  Spain,  together  with  the  events 
leading  to  the  second  Panic  War,  cf.  Meltzer.  II.  M  <>t  seq. 
2 Cantu,  II,  517.  •  Ibid.  II,  518. 
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any  act  of  law,  but  merely  due  to  geographical  situation  and 
superior  facilities.  Her  ships  —  for  there  were  not  then  any 
others  —  came  and  went,  without  thinking  of  rival  markets ;  so 
long,  all  was  well !  But  finally  other  races  developed,  cities 
were  founded,  and  states  grew ;  new  fleets  came  into  being. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  Carthaginians  met  boats  manned  by 
crews  of  other  nationalities.  They  found  them  at  home  and 
they  encountered  them  in  colonial  waters;  then  the  people  voted 
arbitrary  laws,  by  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  pro- 
hibited the  entrance  of  foreign  craft  into  the  harbor  of  the 
metropolis  or  into  the  ports  of  the  colonies ;  it  was  even  for- 
bidden to  their  own  vessels  to  carry  colonial  goods  elsewhere 
than  to  the  capital.  A  large  navy  to  protect  trade,  to  main- 
tain free  communication  with  their  possessions,  and  to  enforce 
these  regulations  of  the  sea  was  a  necessary  consequence.1  As 
early  as  the  year  509  B.C.,  when  the  first  treaty  with  Koine 
was  made,  there  was  a  special  provision  that  the  latter's  sea- 
men should  not  sail  to  the  south  beyond  a  certain  promontory, 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  the  conquest  of  those  districts ; 
the  Eomans,  too,  were  then  strictly  excluded  from  all  depend- 
ent territories.2  Any  nation,  desirous  of  buying  their  prod- 
ucts, must  purchase  them  in  Carthage,  which  probably  levied 
an  export  duty  on  wares  sold  to  foreigners.  Certain  portions 
of  Sicily  alone  were  exempt  from  these  taxes,  it  being  a  matter 
of  prudence  to  favor  their  inhabitants  and  thus  remove  any 
occasion  for  sympathy  with  Borne,  which  might  spring  from 
undue  oppression  and  proximity  to  Italy. 

Such  was  the  extent  and  system  of  Carthaginian  commerce.8 
The  policy  of  the  government  in  providing  careers  of  adventure 
and  vast  opportunity  drew  into  the  channels  of  enterprise  all 
those  characters  who,  by  nature  or  circumstances,  might  have 
been  a  menace  to  the  state.  The  disposition  and  social  condi- 

i  Cantu,  II,  519. 

SNiebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  III,  160.  For  an  English  version  of  this 
treaty,  and  of  the  one  which  followed  it,  cf.  McCullagh,  "  Industrial  History 
of  Free  Nations,"  I,  333  et  seq. ;  for  its  history,  ibid.  130. 

« It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Carthage  also  had  a  considerable  overland 
trade  in  Africa,  cf.  Cantu,  II,  518. 
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tion  of  the  individuals  sent  forth  from  the  capital  city  did 
not  apparently  offer  any  guarantee  of  a  happy  issue.  Those 
who  left  the  metropolis  were  almost  exclusively  the  destitute, 
urged  by  want  at  home  and  attracted  by  the  hope  of  enriching 
themselves  through  the  prevalent  trade  monopoly.  Betterment 
of  position  and  fortune  was  their  sole  motive.  Frequently, 
too,  those  who  emigrated  belonged  to  the  vagabond  or  criminal 
classes,  whose  removal  for  reasons  of  public  safety  was  favored 
or  forced.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  unpropitious  omens, 
the  results  achieved  were  decidedly  favorable.  The  adven- 
turers sometimes  found  relief  in  sea-roving  or  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  their  people  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  again,  those 
who  were  so  inclined  settled  in  some  peaceful  colony,  and 
there  in  undeveloped  regions,  by  their  own  energy,  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  to  accumulate  riches  or  to  attain  to 
a  certain  degree  of  power. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  discontent  of  the  subjugated 
tribes,  the  one  characteristic  of  the  colonists  who  had  migrated 
from  the  parent  state  was  their  strong  allegiance.  The  reli- 
gious worship  of  Melkarth l  served  to  bind  them  firmly  to  it, 
while  their  common  commercial  interests  rendered  any  rebel- 
lion or  disobedience  not  less  fatal  to  the  colony  than  injurious 
to  the  nation.  In  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
Carthage's  greatest  prosperity,  colonial  possessions  were  neces- 
sary to  her,  as  the  sources  of  her  food  supplies  and  revenue, 
while  the  supremacy  of  the  metropolis  was  essential  to  the 
dependencies,  as  affording  them  a  market-place  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  a  patron,  from  whom  they  could  in  time  of  need 
rightfully  demand  protection.  Thus  both  worked  to  further 
the  welfare  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  race.  Had  the 
colonies  not  existed,  had  the  commerce  incident  thereto 
not  been  fostered  and  cherished,  this  city,  with  a  small 
national  domain,  would  at  an  early  day  have  been  an  easy 
object  of  attack  from  without,  and  a  ready  prey  to  insurrection 
from  within.  Had  IUT  :mil>iti<>n  I>C»MI  limited  to  rational 
bounds  and  had  she  been  content  to  develop  her  authority  in 

i  Cmntu,  II,  520. 
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territories  properly  belonging  to  her  by  nature  and  descent, 
without  coveting  wider  realms,  her  dominion  might  have 
endured  much  longer,  and  have  had  a  vastly  greater  ultimate 
influence  on  posterity.  Failure  in  the  attempt  to  realize  vain 
dreams  of  conquest  shattered  her  entire  fabric. 

The  form  of  government  at  Carthage  varied  from  a  moderate 
monarchy  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy.1  In  the  beginning  the 
first  type  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  under  this  rule  most 
fortunate  results  were  attained.  In  subsequent  times,  two 
high  governors,  known  as  suffetes,  formed  the  executive ;  they 
were,  however,  responsible  to  a  representative  assemblage.  Of 
this  latter,  one  hundred  members  were  chosen  as  a  consultative 
body  to  prevent  any  usurpation  of  authority.  So  long  as  the 
chief  magistrates  and  this  council  were  in  accord,  the  people 
had  little  voice,  but  in  case  of  disagreement  the  popular  will 
decided  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wealth  was  the 
necessary  stepping-stone  to  power  and  political  preferment.2 
The  cumulation  of  functions  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons 
was  the  custom.  The  governors  were  usually  also  the  gen- 
erals, and  in  the  later  history  of  the  city  such  as  Hanno  and 
Bomilcar  undertook  to  set  themselves  up  as  dictators.  The 
position  of  suffete  or  even  member  of  the  council  necessitated 
enormous  expenditures,  and,  as  these  offices  seem  to  have 
been  unremunerated  by  the  state,  only  rich  citizens  could 
aspire  to  them. 

The  dependencies  of  Carthage  were  politically  distributed 
into  two  classes :  the  first  division  comprised  those  possessions 
near  the  metropolis,  on  the  mainland,  heavily  taxed  and  di- 
rectly tributary  to  it ;  the  second  category  included  the  more 
remote  establishments,  likewise  subject  to  the  mother  city,  but 
partaking  more  than  the  others  of  a  mercantile  character.  Un- 

1  Aristotle  records  that  in  antiquity  the  constitution  of  Carthage  was 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  he  directs  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  sedition  and 
tyranny  were  there  unknown  during  a  period  approximating  five  hundred 
years  ;  Aristotle,  "  De  Republica,"  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XI ;  for  brief  description  of 
the  constitution  and  administration  of   Carthage,  cf.    Niebuhr,  "  Ancient 
History,"  III,  162  et  seq. ;  Shuckburgh,  "  History  of  Rome,"  228-231;  Cantu, 
II,  521. 

2  Cautu,  H,  523. 
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like  the  Greek  colonies,  those  of  Carthage  never  were  free ;  all 
were  under  military  commanders,  and,  as  Polybius  records,  the 
Carthaginians   admired  and   honored  the  officials  who  were 
the  sternest  and  collected  the  largest  tribute ;  in  this  respect 
the  African  conquests  especially  suffered ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
they  were  frequently  in  rebellion.     Carthage  mainfcaitted-ber 
supremacy  forjthe  most  part  by  the  sword;  wherever  she  mini. 
she  made  heracquisitions  by  foTC~e~  Tjf-TnTns7~she~was,  it  is  true,  \ 
the  commercial  power  of  her  time ;  but  side  by  side  with  her  / 
trading  vessels,  frequently  in  advance  of  them,  her  war  galleys  ' 
and  her  mercenary  legions  went.1 

In  the  military  and  naval  system  of  this  city  grave  defects 
existed.  Her  ships  were  generally,  if  not  always,  manned  by 
slaves ;  while  the  greater  proportion  of  her  armies  consisted  of 
hirelings.  Thus  patriotic  spirit  or  national  pride  was  lacking 
to  urge  either  soldiers  or  sailors  to  acts  of  valor.  Her  vassals 
fought  boldly  so  long  as  they  were  well  fed,  well  paid,  and  well 
treated ;  but  any  temporary  embarrassment  or  discomfort  led  to 
mutiny,  and  the  offer  of  better  wages  from  a  richer  enemy  pre- 
cipitated desertion.  While  the  treasury  was  full,  and  the  contest 
was  against  poverty-stricken  peoples,  victory  and  glory  were  hers. 
A  bountiful  inheritance  from  the  parent  state,  Phoenicia,  the 
profitable  development  of  earlier  possessions,  and  a  relatively 
clear  field  for  activity,  at  the  outset,  favored  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  consequent  rise  to  fame.  But  political  decay, 
profligacy,  and  corruption  did  their  work ;  not  even  commerce 
could  save  Carthage. 

Insatiable  desire  for  the  extension  of  their  boundaries, 
encounters  with  foes  as  tenacious  as  themselves,  and  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  wars  waged  abroad  by 
generals  ambitious  to  secure  renown  at  home,  conflicts  which 
so  often  ended  disastrously  for  the  republic,  creating  not 
only  poverty  but  even  dissension  in  the  state, — combined  to 
exhaust  the  Carthaginians  not  less  physically  than  financially. 
Undue  oppression  and  unjust  taxation  caused  discontent  in  the 
colonies ;  they  grew  restless  under  the  burden ;  democracy  in 
iRollin,  11,308. 
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the  capital  city  asserted  itself,  and  civil  strife  was  threatened; 
money  ran  short,  mercenaries  could  not  any  longer  be  hired, 
and  the  gilded  youths  of  Carthage  were,  by  the  excesses  of 
generations,  too  effeminate  successfully  to  fight  their  own 
battles.  When  a  formidable  rival  appeared,  new  in  the  lists, 
endowed  with  greater  resources  and  seconded  by  the  fresh 
vigor  of  its  own  citizens,  the  collapse  of  Punic  prestige  was  as 
speedy  as  hopeless.  The  victorious  nation  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  to  be  severe  to  those  who  had  never  been  other- 
wise than  stern  toward  their  enemies.  Deprived  of  her  realms, 
her  fleet  destroyed,  Carthage  was  for  some  time  dependent 
on  the  favor  of  Korne;  but,  writhing  under  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor,  she  girded  herself  for  one  more  mighty  combat  and, 
like  a  wounded  giantess,  rose  again ;  the  world  trembled ;  but, 
wasted  by  previous  fatigues,  the  dying  struggle,  although 
heroic  in  courage,  was  brief  in  duration.1  When  finally  this 
empire  fell,  the  national  light  was  so  burnt  out  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  institutions,  laws,  language,  polity,  or  people  survived. 
In  commerce  and  in  the  science  of  colonization  intelligent 
beyond  her  contemporaries  and  many  of  her  successors,  Car- 
thage perished,  a  victim  of  ambition.2  The  first  rule  of  conduct, 
as  prescribed  by  her  founders,  was  correct : 

"  Attempt  not  to  acquire  that  which  may  not  be  retained." 

i  For  brief  account  of  the  fall  of  Carthage,  cf.  Gaston  Boissier,  70  et  seq. 
2"  Ambition  was  the  ruin  of  the  Carthaginians."  — ROLLIN,  II,  308. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GREEK  COLONIZATION 

SOME  one  has  said  that  when  Greece  was  at  the  height  of 
power,  the  Mediterranean  was  a  Greek  lake  with  a  girdle  of 
Greek  colonies  around  it.1  The  statement  is  scarcely  exagger- 
ated; for  Greece  not  only  controlled  almost  all  the  islands 
within  this  sea,  but  its  representatives  were  likewise  established 
to  the  eastward  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  ^Egean 
and  Black  seas,  and  thence  westward  on  European  soil,  from, 
the  regions  of  present  Russia  to  the  territory  of  modern 
Spain.  On  the  Adriatic,  in  southern  Italy,  in  Sicily,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone.,  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees  settlements 
had  sprung  up ;  while  nearer  Africa  was  not  forgotten ;  for 
here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  this  vast  continent  a  few 
colonists  had  scattered.2 

The  Greeks  themselves  formed  a  race  rather  than  a  nation, 
a  group  of  states  rather  than  a  uniliud  political  community.8 
TEeir  home  dominions,  incluxliii :  tin-  mainland,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  several  of  the  principal  islands  off  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  approximated  in  area  only  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles.  Here,  practically  throughout  the  period  of  antiq- 
uity, resided  numerous  clans  of  varying  importance,  originally 
hostile  to  each  other,  constantly  rivals  for  the  leadership,  occa- 
sionally linked  together  in  times  of  peace  by  a  very  fragile 
chain  of  common  interests,  and  seldom  thoroughly  in  accord 
except  in  the  face  of  some  general  enemy.  The  process  of  con- 

1  Cicero  says  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  "  wore  a  Greek  fringe,"  "De 
Republica."  II,  Bk.  IV. 

2  For  an  excellent  brief  description  of  the  Greek  colonies,  cf.  Wachsmuth, 

•rical  Antiquities  of  the  <•  70,  who  cites  numerous  sources. 

For  list  of  these  establishments,  cf.  Cantu.  II.  W*  note. 

•For  description  of  the  tribes  of  Greece,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  I,  34  et  seq. 
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solidation  was  destined  to  be  accomplished  only  under  the  ham- 
mer of  disaster,  wielded  throughout  centuries.  Many  petty 
political  organizations  meant  independence,  and  freedom  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  originality.1  The  Greek  is  for  all  time  the 
type  of  free  action  and  unrestricted  thought ;  not  any  other  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  equal  in  the  development  of  character.2  The 
later  day  confederation  was  only  a  modus  vivendi  ;  it  existed 
because  of  exterior  circumstances,  not  by  reason  of  voluntary 
choice ; 3  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  position  attained 
by  united  Greece  at  that  epoch,  the  partial  surrender  of  individu- 
ality, state  and  personal,  was  the  first  step  toward  decadence. 

Migrations,  passing  over  this  soil  in  prehistoric  cycles,  left 
well-defined  traces.4  The  tide  of  humanity  here  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  its  consequent  invasions,  conflicts,  expulsions,  and 
confiscations  of  territory.  From  the  north  tribes  out  of 
Thrace6  and  Illyria  precipitated  themselves  upon  this  land; 
while,  afterwards,  on  its  southern  coasts  mariners  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  appeared.6  Vague  as  these  legends, 
enclouded  in  the  mist  of  ages,  are,  there  seems  little  doubt 
of  the  possibility  of  their  truth.7  A  similar  upheaval  among 
those  dwelling  along  the  Caspian  Sea  occasioned  their  general 
removal;  some  of  them,  skirting  the  shore  line  or  pushing 
from  island  to  island  across  the  JEgean,  finally  reached  the 
mainland  of  the  peninsula.  The  Pelasgians,  thus  slowly 

1  For  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  Greek  life  and  character,  cf.  Wachsrauth, 
1, 105  et  seq. 

«  Von  Schlegel,  "Philosophy  of  History,"  228;  McCullagh,  "Industrial 
History  of  Free  Nations,"  I,  15  et  seq. 

8  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  231  et  seq. 

4  The  argument  from  the  primitive  and  fundamental  character  of  the 
migration  from  the  north  as  compared  with  that  from  the  east,  is  well  pre- 
sented by  Meyer,  "  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,"  II,  sec.  36  et  seq. 

6  Niebuhr,   "Ancient   History,"    I,    141,    also   Lect.    16,   23;    Thirlwall, 
"  History  of  Greece,"  I,  32-62 ;  Cantu,  II,  26. 

«  "  Widely  dissimilar  as  were  the  Greek  tribes  and  nations  in  their  original 
seats  and  settlements,  their  occupations  and  modes  of  living,  their  manners 
and  political  institutions,  they  differed  not  less  in  the  primitive  elements  of 
their  civilization.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  were  of  very  various  extraction."  — VON 
SCHLEOEL,  233;  Thirlwall,  I,  62-78. 

7  "  The  life  of  the  Greeks  is  mirrored  in  their  legends."  — HOLM.  I,  Ch.  X; 
Von  Schlegel,  220,  239;  Thirlwall,  I,  78-122. 
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approaching,  overran  about  1870  B.C.  the  country,  in  course 
of  time  established  several  kingdoms,  and  were  in  turn  de- 
feated, subjugated,  and  merged  with  other  conquerors.1  The 
Hellenes  followed  them  in  chronological  order.8  The  mytho- 
logical story  is  that  the  son  of  Deucalion,  Hellenes  by  name, 
was  their  chief ;  he  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  ^Eolus,  and  Xuthus. 
The  last,  driven  from  his  ancestral  home  by  his  brothers, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  where  by  Creusa  he  had 
two  sons,  lonus  and  Achaeus.  The  brothers,  Dorus  and 
^Eolus,  and  their  nephews,  lonus  and  Achaeus,  became  the 
founders  of  the  four  races  known  by  their  respective  names. 
Such  personification  typifies  the  common  origin  of  the  Hellenes 
from  one  stock.8 

The  characteristics  of  the  early  inhabitants  were  modified 
by  the  stragglers,  —  exiles  or  refugees,  —  who  came  thither 
from  the  south.4  These  latter,  however  few  and  whatever  their 
nationality,  not  only  served  to  reawaken  and  reenforce  in  the 
populace  the  longing  for  adventure,  but  likewise  brought  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  distant  states  and  familiarity  with  sea- 
manship. Originally  the  residents  of  Greece,  uncouth  in  their 
manners  and  belief,5  were  deficient,  if  not  utterly  lacking,  in 
maritime  science;  enlightened  through  association  with  Phoeni- 
cian and  Egyptian  emigrants8  they  seem  first  to  have  attained 
a  faint  appreciation  of  its  utility.  Legend  recounts  their 
gradual  development  thenceforth  in  the  field  of  ship-building 
and  water  travel.7  As  soon  as  the  attention  of  a  people  so  situ- 

1  Meyer  and  other  recent  German  historians  of  Greece  hold  that  the  Pelas- 
gians,  as  primitive  and  widely  scattered  Greek  settlers,  belong  to  the  domain 
of  lei: 

r  this  legendary  period,  cf.  Grote,  I,  Ch.  1      \\     I  Mm,  "History  of 
Greece,"  I,  Ch.  IV-VII ;  also  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  1, 196-212. 

*  Von  Schlege),  234;  Tin.  !u  all.  I,  87  et  seq. 

«  Herodotus,  V,94;  Holm,  I,  Ch.  IX;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  210; 
Thirhvall  I 

•Thucydides,  1,2,3;  Strabo,  III,  238;  Ovid,  "Metam."  I,  121;  Pliny,  Ml. 
57,  4i:«:  " Befell  I'ii..l:ir  :i«l  I'vih."  I\  .  1<>7.  . 

«  Von  Schlegel,235;  ASschylus,  "  Prometheus  Vi 

»dorus,  IV,  ls.-,;  ••  ilia.l,"  I  On  this  subjo. 

.-r.illy.  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  10,  17  et  seq.;  De  Goguct,  "Origin  of  the  Laws, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,"  II,  308  et  seq. ;  Cuntu  .Vil. 
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ated  was  once  directed  to  the  advantages  of  such  means  of 
communication,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  rapidly 
adopted  and  improved  this  method  of  intercourse.  In  a  moun- 
tainous region  with  deep  indentations  of  the  beach,  a  rela- 
tively long  extent  of  coast,  with  numerous  islands  near  the 
shore  and  innumerable  isles  scattered  throughout  the  neigh- 
boring deep,  navigation  soon  became  not  only  as  useful  as 
necessary,  but  even  attractive.  Natural  barriers,  almost  insur- 
mountable, on  land  and  an  innate  wish  to  exchange  their  sur- 
plus of  products  for  articles  of  service  and  luxury,  stimulated 
by  a  disposition  for  piracy  and  supplemented  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  facility  of  flight,  often  needed  to  escape  some 
stronger  foe,  incited  the  Greeks  to  train  themselves  in  this 
pursuit  to  such  a  point,  that  at  last  they  became  the  great- 
est sailors  of  their  era,  and  their  domain  was  in  fact  the 
sea.1  Without  emphasizing  the  use  made  of  boats  and  other 
craft  in  their  expeditions  and  fratricidal  quarrels  of  earlier 
date,  it  is  only  essential  to  recall  the  degree  of  perfection 
already  achieved  by  them  in  nautical  skill  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy.  The  story  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  subsequent 
adventures  of  Ulysses,  as  related  by  Homer  in  the  "  Odyssey,"2 
testify  to  the  proficiency  and  hardiness  of  Greek  mariners  of 
that  age.  While  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  historic  basis 
and  identity  of  the  many  fabled  colonies,  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agamemnon,  Jason,  Menestheus,  Ulysses,  and  other 
heroes,  still  the  fact  remains  that  migrations  from  Greece 
occurred.3  The  Trojan  War  with  its  attendant  excitement  and 
resulting  spirit  of  conquest,  coupled  with  the  practical  experi- 
ence then  acquired,  undoubtedly  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the 

1  Von  Schlegel,  229  et  seq. ;  Duncker,  III,  1  et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  I,  22 ;  Thirl- 
wall,  1, 1-31;  Wachsmuth,  I,  Ch.  I,  and  p.  104. 

2  For  thorough  discussion  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  of  various  views  on 
them,  including  the  "  Prolegomena  "  of  Wolf,  cf.  Grote,  II,  Ch.  XXI. 

8  By  1500  B.C.  there  was  a  unified  Greek  civilization  extending  around 
the  ^Egean  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Cyprus.  The  relations  between  the 
various  centres  were  mediated  by  sea,  cf.  Meyer,  II,  sec.  97  et  seq.,  and 
the  latest  discussion  by  Hogarth  in  "  Authority  and  Archaeology,"  220  et 
seq.;  cf.  also  Duncker,  III,  1-218;  Thirlwall,  II,  81;  Rosscher  and  Jan- 
nasch,  42. 
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desire  for  more  extensive  power.1  They  began  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  wider  relations  with  other 
portions  of  the  world  —  still  strange  to  them  —  and  first 
comprehended  in  some  measure  the  importance  of  control 
of  the  sea.*  These  legendary  tales,  therefore,  at  least  mark 
the  birth  of  their  ideas  of  dominion,  the  dawn  of  their  aspira- 
tions ; 8  but  their  ignorance  of  geography  manifests  nevertheless 
the  crudity  of  their  knowledge.4 

The  colonial  system  pursued  by  the  Greeks  —  if  an  activity, 
wherein  order  and  design  were  lacking  may  be  so  characterized 
—  is,  because  of  its  variety  and  multiplicity  in  origin  and 
effect,  exceedingly  interesting;  the  consideration  of  its 
methods,  aims,  and  results  is  recognized  to  be  the  more 
necessary,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  close  the  story  of 
ancient  colonization ;  for,  when  their  supremacy  ceased  to 
predominate,  the  efforts  of  antiquity  in  this  field  of  enter- 
prise, properly  described,  came  to  an  end.  Henceforth  until 
after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  —  in  spite  of  the 
latter' s  foreign  possessions  —  not  any  real  colonies  are  to  be 
reckoned. 

History  fixes  the  earliest  record  of  Greek  colonization  about 
1 1  _  I  B.C.  A  general  movement  of  races  was  just  taking  place ;  * 
the  Cohans  had  invaded  Bceotia  and  the  Dorians  in  turn 
overran  the  Peloponnesus."  The  former,  pushed  toward  the 
sea  by  the  Pelasgians,  went  to  settle  in  Asia  Minor  on  the 
shores  of  Mysia,  Numbers  of  the  Dorians  next  were  forced 
to  seek  there  new  homes  in  the  southernmost  section.  The 

i  For  the  mythical  character  of  the  Trojan  War,  cf.  Flake,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  1, 190;  for  conditions  of  navigation  at  that  time,  Thirlwall,  I,  218 

et  S.-.J. 

3  For  the  great  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  Hellenic  people,  cf.  Grote,  II, 
152  et  seq.,  who  cites  Cicero,  "  De  Republica,"  II,  2-4. 

•  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  140. 

4  For  some  account  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge,  cf.  Thirlwall,  I, 
209  et  seq.;  also  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  1, 113;  Herodotus,  II,  23;  IV, 
8,36,42,45;  VIII,  132. 

•Cantu  I,  546  et  seq.;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  221-235;  Wachs- 
muth,  1,70;  Thirlwall,  I,  24U-290;  II.  M  11-.  l!..lm.  I,  139. 

•  For  these  movements  of  the  ^Eolians  and  the  Boeotians,  cf .  Grote,  II,  217 
et  seq.;  for  that  of  the  Dorians,  ibid.  Ch.  IV  and  V. 
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Achaeans,  hard  pressed  by  those  who  remained  and  were  mov- 
ing toward  the  Peloponnesus,  drove  the  lonians,  then  living 
in  the  north  of  this  region,  before  them ;  these  latter,  ree'n- 
forced  by  multitudes  of  poverty-stricken  individuals  of  all 
tribes,  likewise  turned  their  eyes  and  steps  across  the  ^Egean, 
where  they  found  an  asylum  in  the  territory  between  the 
colonists  of  ^Eolian  and  Dorian  stock.1  It  is  especially 
noticeable  that  this  Greek  emigration  —  the  first  of  which 
trustworthy  details  exist  —  was  eastwardly.2  The  memories 
of  the  Trojan  War  and  the  information  derived  from 
that  expedition  seem  to  have  suggested  the  course  which 
these  mariners  followed;  but  the  mainspring  of  the  exodus 
was  the  enormous  momentum  which  the  foreign  aggressors, 
coming  from  the  north  and  west,  imparted  to  the  weak 
and  divided  clans  dwelling  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Greece.  This  district,  with  its  limited  resources  and  small 
area,  was  overcrowded.  Relief  was  not  there  to  be  had. 
Beyond  the  JEgean  and  even  within  its  expanse  of  blue  waters, 
vast  fields  of  rich  grain  and  orchards  of  bountiful  fruit  were 
beckoning  on  new  settlers  to  come  and  help  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  to  see  horde  after  horde 
leave  the  mother  country  to  scatter  themselves  along  the 
opposite  shores  or  on  the  nearer  isles. 

Those  islands,  with  which  Greece  is,  so  to  speak,  sur- 
rounded, afforded  great  advantages  to  the  wanderers ;  abound- 
ing in  good  harbors  and  fertile  in  their  soil,  they  offered  safe 
and  pleasant  havens  of  rest,  whether  for  temporary  suspension 
of  the  voyage  or  for  permanent  abodes.  Melos,  Pharos,  Lem- 
nos,  Delos,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  were  only  a  few  of  the  places 
serving  as  refuge  for  these  early  emigrants  and  marking  the 
progressive  stages  of  their  journeyings;  they  themselves 
were  to  be  peopled,  to  be  civilized,  and  in  turn  to  lend 
their  own  peculiar  glory  to  the  race.  To  these  lands  of  the 

iNiebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  1,249;  Holm,  I,  H5-155;  Duncker,  III, 
234-257. 

2  Meyer  is  of  the  opinion  that  colonization  had  already  begun  in  the  My- 
cenaean age  through  the  impulses  of  commerce  and  conquest,  "  Geschichte  des 
Alterthums,"  II,  sec.  141. 
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sea,  lying  as  stepping-stones  across  the  waters,  due  considera- 
tion must  be  attributed  as  one  of  the  facilities  for  Greek 
colonization.1 

About  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century  *  before  Christ, 
then,  the  JSolians,  —  or  perhaps  better  the  Achaeans,  —  whose 
descendants  claimed  Agamemnon  as  an  ancestor,  sailed  from 
Aulis  and  disembarked  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.8  Starting  from  the  same  port  as  the  Trojan  expe- 
dition, they  took  practically  its  route.  The  island  of  Les- 
bos was  their  first  resting-spot ;  here  they  built  six  cities,  of 
which  Mitylene  was  the  principal ;  Tenedos  and  Hecatonnesi 
were  also  visited  by  them.4  Upon  reaching  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, they  spread  out,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Her- 
mus,  over  a  region  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  J£olide. 
From  the  best  authenticated  accounts,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Cohans,  or  Achaeans,  for  more  than  a  century,  continued  to 
draw  new  recruits  from  Greece.  The  number  of  their  towns 
was  twelve,  of  which  Cyme  was  the  capital ;  Smyrna,  which 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians,  was  also  one 
of  their  settlements.5 

The  Ionian  emigration,  occurring  almost  a  century  later,  was 
destined  to  have  the  most  important  influence.8  Codrus,  king 
of  Athens,  was,  according  to  legend,  killed  in  a  struggle  with 
the  Carians,  and  his  two  sons  disputed  the  succession.  Medon 
won  in  the  arbitration  of  the  oracle;  whereupon  his  brother 
Neleus  withdrew  to  the  farther  shores  of  the  ^Egean,  being 
followed  by  countless  multitudes  from  the  various  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  pressure  of  foreign  invasion,  seconded  by  the 
pangs  of  famine,  undoubtedly  formed  the  real  occasion  of  this 
general  irruption  from  the  fatherland.  These  people  passed  by 

i  Grote,  II,  Ch.  xn 

*  As  to  this  date,  cf .  Holm,  1, 147  et  scq.  and  note ;  Duncker,  III,  246  et  seq. ; 
Thirlwall,  II,  81 ;  Cantu,  II,  111  et  seq. 

•  For  a  critique  on  the  tradition  of  the  £olic  Movement,  cf.  Meyer,  II, 
sec.  IfiO  et  seq. 

«Tliirlwall.  II 

;•  III,  C'h.  XIV;  Von  Ranke,  1, 129  etseq.:  Holm,  1,121  etseq. 

•Meyer.II.sec  .  III.ci,   X1M:  .-.!>.. .  II.  Ch.  X  and  XI;  Dunckrr, 

III,  237  et  seq.;  Thirlwall,  11,  83  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  II,  112  et  seq. 
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the  Cyclades,  and  inaugurated  the  shrine  of  Delos  —  ulti- 
mately to  become  the  common  place  of  worship  of  all  the 
Greeks.  They  finally  located  next  to  the  ^Eolians;  on  the 
north  the  Hermus,  on  the  south  the  Meander,  served  as  their 
usual  boundaries,  although  at  times  they  prevailed  farther  to 
the  southward.  Including  practically  the  entire  district  be- 
tween Halicarnassus  and  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  their  posses- 
sions enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  comparatively  long  seaboard, 
which  then  abounded  in  sinuosities,  fine  bays,  and  well-pro- 
tected harbors ;  many  of  these  latter  have,  in  modern  times, 
filled  up,  so  that  the  outline  is  now  essentially  different.  Not- 
withstanding the  varied  origin  of  the  settlers,  their  numerous 
dialects,  and  the  mixture  of  races,  they  all  became  known  as 
lonians,  were  in  the  end  amalgamated,  and  conferred  the  name 
Ionia  upon  the  land  which  they  occupied.  With  some  of 
the  natives  who  resided  there  they  seem  to  have  united ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  they  absorbed  them.  The  hostile  tribes  were 
exterminated.1 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  at 
length  the  fanciful  tales  of  the  early  history  of  the  cities 
of  Ionia;  their  founders  furnish  abundant  material  to  the 
student  of  legend  and  story;  but  here  a  few  words  must 
suffice.2  Sometimes  the  new  arrivals  appear  to  have  simply 
entered  towns  already  existing,  massacred  or  subjugated  the 
inhabitants,  and  taken  possession.  Miletus  affords  an  instance 
in  point ;  here  the  men  were  slaughtered  by  the  invaders  and 
the  women  became  the  wives  of  their  conquerors.3  Elsewhere 
establishments  were  peopled  from  the  beginning  with  Greeks. 
Eventually  there  were  twelve  settlements,  many  of  which, 
because  of  their  importance,  attained  celebrity.4  Among  them 
Miletus,  Samos,  Chios,  Ephesus,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  and 

1  Holm,  I,  142 ;  Grote,  III,  Ch.  XTIT  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  84. 

2  For  some  account  of  them,  Thirl  wall,  II,  84  et  seq. 
»VonRanke,  I,  130. 

<  Strabo,  XIII,  872 ;  Duncker,  III,  239  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History," 
I,  281;  also,  Lect.  32;  R.  and  J.  52;  Cantu,  II,  112;  for  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  government,  commerce,  and  culture  of  these  cities,  cf.  Duncker, 
IV,  92-149;  more  especially  for  their  manner  of  life,  ibid.  143  et  seq. 
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Clazomenae  may  be  cited,  some  on  the  mainland,  others  on  the 
neighboring  islands.  Ephesus  and  Miletus1  were  famous  as 
seaports  and  centres  of  commerce.  The  most  prosperous  epoch 
of  the  last-named  city  may  be  placed  between  700  B.C.  and 
500  B.C.,  when  in  traffic  and  affluence  it  rivalled  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage. Four  different  harbors  received  its  merchant  fleet  and 
the  one  hundred  men-of-war  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
fit  out.  It,  in  turn,  had  founded  three  hundred  colonial  or  trad- 
ing stations  on  the  Black  Sea  —  of  which  subsequent  mention 
will  be  made  —  and  drew  thence  great  quantities  of  grain,  fish, 
skins,  and  slaves.2  Intercourse  with  the  interior  was  also 
flourishing ;  caravans  from  Miletus  followed  the  old  Persian 
routes  into  the  more  remote  quarters  of  Asia,  taking  thither 
the  merchandise  of  the  West  to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious 
wares  of  the  Orient.  Such  was  one  of  the  Ionian  cities; 
many  of  the  others  were  not  much  less  noted.8  At  a  later 
date  Ephesus  developed  in  power  and,  after  the  fall  of  Mile- 
tus and  Phocaea,  assumed  the  preeminence ;  the  temple  of 
Diana  lent  it  its  chief  renown.4  The  lonians  boasted  of  sev- 
eral other  thriving  towns,  among  which  need  be  recalled  only 
Samos,*  Chios,6  and  Smyrna.  The  first,  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  displayed  remarkable  activity  in  navigation, 
discovery,  and  colonization.  To  Crete,  to  Egypt,  to  Sicily, 
and  to  Spain  its  ships  ploughed  their  way.  Pythagoras  may 
have  been  born  there,  and  Homer,  tradition  recounts,  there  died. 
Chios  also  attained  distinction  for  the  vigorous  resistance  made 
by  sea  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Persians.  Both 
Samos  and  Chios  once  aspired  to  the  leadership  of  the  lonians. 
Smyrna  —  originally  belonging  to  the  ^olians —  was  destined 
to  become  the  principal  city  of  the  East  and  to  play  a  dis- 

1  Herodotus,  V,  28;  Dnncker,  III,  242  et  seq. 

•VonRanke,  I,  l»»;  Holm.  I.  W:  Cantu.  II.  113  et  seq. 

8  For  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  Ionian  cities,  cf.  Thirlwall,  II,  110  et 
seq.;  Holm.  I.  143  et  seq. 

4  Cantu,  II,  115. 

•For  brief  description  of  Samos,  cf.  Cantu,  II,  115.  The  earliest  deep-«ea 
Yoyage  undertaken  by  the  Greeks  is  attributed  to  a  merchant  of  this  city,  He- 
rodotus, IV,  152. 

•For  description  of  Chios,  cf.  Cantu,  II,  116. 
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tinguished  role  in  early  Christianity.1  Of  all  the  ancient  Greek 
centres  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  it  is  the  sole  modern  survivor. 

The  Dorian  eruption  took  place  about  the  same  era  as  the 
Ionian  upheaval ; 2  it  was  possibly  not  only  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  the  myriads  of  Pelasgians  in  the  rear,  but  likewise 
accentuated  by  the  fortunate  results  already  achieved  by  the 
JSolians  and  lonians  in  Asia.  The  Dorians  seem  to  have 
very  gradually  approached  those  distant  shores.  First  they 
went  to  Crete  under  the  guidance  of  Althaemenes,  and  thence 
to  Rhodes;  on  both,  settlements  were  made.  Halicarnassus 
and  Cnidus  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  soon  after- 
ward founded,  and  the  island  of  Cos  was  occupied  by  other 
migrating  bands  of  the  same  tribe.3  The  sphere  of  their  enter- 
prise was  thus  the  southwestern  district  of  the  Asiatic  penin- 
sula and  the  adjacent  islands.  Altogether  their  establishments 
numbered  six.  Of  the  three  races  their  colonies,  although 
the  fewest,  were  the  foremost  in  energy.  In  Doris,  Cnidus 
was  the  metropolis  of  terra  firm  a.  The  celebrated  statue 
of  Venus  Eupolemus,  due  to  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  and  in 
the  sanctuary  of  that  goddess,  was  here  the  object  of  great 
admiration.  Halicarnassus,  the  rival  of  this  city,  was  indeed 
eventually  excluded  from  the  union.  Rhodes,  built  after  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  and  which  in  time  planted  many  colonies, 
is  memorable  for  the  Colossus  and  for  its  laws  of  commerce.4 
The  Romans  subsequently  not  only  adopted  the  Rhodian  legis- 
lation, but  frequented  its  schools  of  philosophy,  oratory,  and 
fine  arts. 

These  three  colonial  systems  constituted  practically  three 
bodies  politic,  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  fact  organized;  for 
both  association  and  centralization  in  government  were  repug- 
nant to  the  Greeks.  Each  community  preferred  to  form  a 

1  Thirlwall,  II,  88. 

2  Meyer,  II,  sec.  177  et  seq ;  Grote,  II,  211  et  seq. ;  Von  Ranke,  I,  130  et  seq. ; 
Thirlwall,  II,  88  et  seq. ;  Holm,  1, 145  et  seq. 

sstrabo,  XIV,  965;  Cantu,  II,  116;  Duncker,  III,  251  et  seq. 

4  For  laws  of  Rhodes,  cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  98  et  seq.  For  its 
trade  and  commerce,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  327  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  89;  Duncker, 
III,  1T>3  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  II,  116  et  seq. ;  Cicero,  "  Pro  Lege  Manil."  V,  18,  19; 
Strabo,  XIV,  964. 
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separate  state  and  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.1  The  settlers  in 
remote  regions  realized,  however,  in  the  end,  that  mutual 
alliance  was  necessary  to  maintain  their  position.  Taking, 
then,  the  respective  races  as  bases  of  consolidation,  the  colonies 
in  each  section  undertook  to  unite,  thus  creating  three  political 
federations.  Twelve  cities  were  included  in  the  ^Eolian  league ; 
the  same  number  in  the  Ionian  confederation ;  while  only  six 
and  finally  five  were  comprised  in  the  Dorian  coalition.1  At 
the  best  these  unions  were,  especially  in  early  times,  very  im- 
perfect; for  each  municipality  had  an  administration  which 
in  its  own  matters  was  generally  independent.  The  leagues, 
which  only  eventually  developed  into  means  of  opposing  more 
formidable  foreign  foes,  when  the  necessity  arose,  were  originally 
designed  chiefly  to  afford  opportunity  for  joint  religious  fes- 
tivals and  to  inaugurate  a  common  shrine  of  worship.  The 
lonians,  because  of  their  situation  and  other  external  circum- 
stances, are  recorded  to  have  had  the  strongest  organization ; 
still,  the  motive  of  piety  was  the  uppermost.  In  the  be- 
ginning their  towns,  with  one  exception,  were  governed  by 
descendants  of  Codrus.  Androclus  of  Ephesus  is  said  at 
first  to  have  exercised,  by  right  of  age,  authority  over  all 
the  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  Miletus,  by  reason  of 
its  rapid  growth,  soon  outstripped  its  neighbors,  and  certainly 
did  not  then  tolerate  outside  interference  in  its  own  affairs; 
for  a  long  period  it  held  the  supremacy,  until  its  fall,  when 
Kj'hesus  regained  the  ascendancy.  As  a  fact,  a  regular  or- 
ganism of  laws,  of  courts,  and  of  finances  did  not  exist.  The 
alliance  of  the  Dorian  people  was  much  weaker  than  that  of 
the  lonians,  as  the  easy  expulsion  of  Halicarnassus  therefrom 
indicates.  They  had,  however,  a  public  meeting-place  on  the 
Triopian  promontory  near  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  ^Eolians 
were  the  least  firmly  bound  together;  for  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  they  even  met  periodically.  Panionium 


*  For  brief  outline  of  the  institutions  and  life  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  cf. 
Diineker,  HI.  2.VT  et  s> 

M  Ranke,  1, 129  et  seq.    For  some  account  of  this  leagu*.  cf.  Wachs- 
,  1, 167  et  seq. 
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near  Mount  Mycale  seems  to  have  been  the  locality  of  occasional 
assemblage.  The  centre  of  political  activity  in  ^Eolus  was  at 
Cyme,  where  it  may  be  that  its  general  assembly  convened. 
Mytilene  on  Lesbos  —  the  largest  island  in  the  eastern  ^Egean 
—  was  the  principal  trading  mart,  and  was  not  less  renowned 
for  effeminate  manners  than  for  commerce.1 

Considered  together,  the  ^Eolians,  the  lonians,  and  the 
Dorians  Grecianized  the  entire  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  all  the  islands  lying  to  the  north  of  Crete  between  the 
country  of  their  origin  and  the  land  of  their  adoption.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  apparently  common  interests  and  their 
proximity  to  each  other,  the  three  groups  of  colonies  never 
seemingly  manifested  any  tendency  or  effort  toward  union  or 
concerted  action  until  the  menace  of  Persian  conquest  hung 
over  them.  The  same  reasons  worked  to  hold  them  apart  as 
operated  on  the  Greek  states  of  Europe  to  a  like  end.  Athens 
was  the  parent  of  the  lonians ;  Thebes  and  Argos  or  Sparta  — 
partially  at  least  —  stood  sponsors  respectively  for  the  ^Eolians 
and  the  Dorians.2 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  ties  binding  the  colonists  to  the 
fatherland  were  slight;  originally,  for  the  most  part,  the 
settlers  were  by  stress  of  circumstances  voluntary  exiles. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Greece,  the  cities  founded  by  them 
were  regarded  as  allies  on  an  equality  rather  than  as  possessions. 
There  was  not  indeed  any  political  dependency ;  for  these  col- 
onies, as  they  are  called,  exercised  not  only  all  the  domestic 
functions  of  government,  but  likewise  reserved  the  right  to 
declare  and  wage  war,  a  privilege  which  they  frequently 
seized,  not  only  against  the  Asiatics,  but  even  against  each 
other.  At  first,  for  a  brief  time,  monarchies,  they  later  were 
usually  organized  as  nominal  republics ; 3  and  every  community 
had  probably  a  republican  form  of  rule.  The  authority  in 
the  leagues  appears  to  have  been  actually  vested  in  the  hands 
of  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy,  while  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  different  towns,  although  perhaps  chosen  by  popular  vote, 

1For  description  of  the  three  leagues,  Thirlwall,  II,  100  et  seq. 

2  Von  Ranke,  I,  131  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  101.  «  Thirlwall,  II,  104. 
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were  undoubtedly  selected  for  life,  and  generally  belonged 
to  the  same  family.  Notwithstanding  their  political  liberty, 
the  colonists  retained  their  ancient  worship,  language,  and 
manners,  the  former  remaining  unchanged,  the  two  latter 
being  possibly  somewhat  modified  by  contact  with  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  had  settled.  Thus  the  links  which  bound 
them  most  strongly  among  themselves  and  to  the  parent 
states  were  those  of  religion  and  commerce.  Numerous  com- 
mon shrines  arose  on  the  islands  of  the  JSgean,  and  this 
sea  became  at  last  a  lake,  covered  with  craft  plying  to  and 
fro  in  either  direction.  The  Black  Sea  likewise  was  ex- 
plored and  opened  to  Greek  enterprise,  while  ship-building 
and  navigation  experienced  many  improvements.  Nor  were 
these  colonies  more  important  for  their  trade  than  for  their 
intellectual  activities.  Such  men  as  the  philosophers  Beas 
and  Thales,  Anaximander,  Euclid,  Archelaus,  and  Xenophon, 
were  of  Asiatic  birth.1  Freedom  from  restraint  and  complete 
independence  of  action  enabled  these  settlements,  as  organiza- 
tions, and  their  citizens,  as  individuals,  to  overcome  all  other 
disadvantages  and  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  commercial, 
political,  and  intellectual  development.  But,  unfortunately, 
intercolonial  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  within  their  own 
limits  civil  discords  were  often  rife.  Miletus,  for  example, 
had  a  series  of  internal  revolutions  lasting  the  lifetime  of 
two  generations;  in  spite  of  which  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  city  rose  to  its  highest  prosperity.8 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  disunited  condition  and  local  dis- 
sensions of  these  establishments,  they  were,  by  reason  of  their 
own  power,  safe  from  outside  aggression  so  long  as  not  any 
strongly  constituted  neighbor  of  another  race  existed  in  the 
vicinity ; 3  thus  they  continued  to  prosper  in  an  increasing  meas- 
ure until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  who  first  in  547  B.C. 
threatened  them.4  The  ^Eolians  and  lonians  then  united  for 
mutual  defence,  but  the  Durhms,  believing  themselves  capable 

1  Von  Ranke,  I,  280-342;  Cantn.  II 

*  Holm.  I,  200  et  aeq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  104.  »  Holm,  I,  319-338. 

«For  HIM  loni,-  revolt,  cf.  Grote,  III,  Ch.  XXXV. 
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cf  repelling  the  invader,  refused  to  join  the  alliance ;  Cyrus 
sent  his  general,  Harpagus,  against  them  and  finally  subjugated 
them  all.1  The  colonists,  in  several  instances,  rather  than 
submit  to  foreign  dominion,  abandoned  their  homes  and  took 
refuge  on  islands  in  the  ^Egean  Sea;2  those  who  remained 
were  often  forced  to  serve  in  military  operations  against  their 
own  compatriots.3  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  they  again  were 
freed  by  the  efforts  of  their  brethren  (479  to  469  B.C.)  but  in 
387  B.C.  their  cities  were  once  more  restored  to  the  Persian 
empire. 

About  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the  three  groups  of  colo- 
nies already  mentioned,  the  Greeks  had  also  overrun  another 
slightly  more  remote  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  southward 
of  the  Dorian  regions,  just  east  of  Rhodes,  a  small  but  at- 
tractive semicircular  peninsula  projects  into  the  sea;  a  well- 
watered  district,  it  abounds  in  fertile  valleys  and  wooded 
mountain  sides.  Although  the  exact  date  of  its  first  coloniza- 
tion is  not  known,  this  land  seems  very  early  to  have  aroused 
attention.4  Settlers  scattered  not  only  over  Lycia,  but  farther 
inland  through  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  Xanthus,  famous  for 
its  heroic  resistance  against  sieges,  was  the  principal  city. 
Other  notable  places  were  Selge  and  Sagalassus,  Aspendus  and 
Sida.  But  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
numerous  to  obtain  complete  mastery  over  the  natives.  By 
their  bravery  —  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  Lycians  —  the 
aborigines  appear  to  have  avoided  subjugation,  and  on  the 
contrary  to  have  absorbed  the  immigrants  into  their  midst; 
that  they  were  greatly  modified  by  contact  with  the  Greeks, 
the  remains  of  their  edifices  discovered  in  modern  times  fully 
attest;  thus,  while  not  accepting  the  language  or  supremacy 
of  those  who  came  among  them,  they  did  receive  in  a  marked 
degree  the  effects  of  their  culture. 

In  government  the  Lycians  perhaps  first   exemplified  the 

i  Thirlwall,  II,  169  et  seq.  2  Ibid.  170  et  seq.       * 

8  For  the  condition  of  these  colonies  after  their  conquest  by  Cyrus,  cf. 

Holm,  I,  333. 

4  The  latest  and  best  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Geschichte  der 

Lykier,"  by  Treuber  (1887). 
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advantages  of  a  centralized  power  combined  with  the  indi- 
vidual independence  of  its  members.  Their  twenty-three 
cities  were  represented  according  to  their  population  in  a 
federal  congress,  and  taxes  were  paid  to  a  common  fund  in  a 
ratio  proportionate  to  representation.  There  was  a  central 
executive,  a  supreme  court,  a  general  treasury,  and  an  assem- 
bly with  jurisdiction  over  peace,  war,  and  other  national 
affairs;  a  fleet  of  considerable  importance  also  existed.1 
Lycia,  under  Cyrus,  became  a  Persian  province ;  was  subse- 
quently conquered  by  Alexander,  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Ptolemies,  was  annexed  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  at  last, 
190  B.C.,  was  vanquished  by  the  Romans.  Somewhat  later 
the  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  the  nation  reconstituted;  its 
twenty-three  towns  then  organized  a  league  for  common  de- 
fence ;  but  finally,  after  a  period  of  freedom  alternating  with 
subjection  to  Rome  and  another  brief  era  of  liberty,  this  entire 
region  was  permanently  incorporated  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Pamphylia. 

Cyprus,  luxuriant  in  wheat,  wine,  figs,  honey,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, was  by  reason  of  its  fertile  soil  very  inviting.2  The 
earliest  settlers  were  probably  Phoenicians;  whether  the  fact 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks,  upon  arriving 
there,  found  colonists  of  that  race  before  them.8  The  Greek 
establishments  apparently  date  from  about  the  same  epoch 
as  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor;  but  the  Cypriotes  themselves,  disposed  to  boast  of 
higher  antiquity,  deduced  their  descent  from  Trojan  heroes 
who,  after  that  expedition,  were  reputed  to  have  wandered 
thither.4  Greeks  soon  preponderated,  especially  throughout 
the  central  valleys  and  in  the  city  of  Salamis,  where  their 
influence  was  the  greatest;  but,  whether  because  of  admixture 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  or  as  the  result  of  climatic 
conditions  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  land,  they  in  time 
became  sluggish,  indolent,  and  inert.  Consequently  the 

r  brief  account  of  the  Lycian  federation,  cf.  Thirlwall,  II,  103. 
'Thirlwall,  II,  89;  Caiitu,  II,  107. 
Minim,  I.  H'i.-tseq.;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I 
'Thirlwall.  11,89. 
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Cypriotes  were  generally  subjugated  to  foreign  rule.  Already, 
in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  Assyria  had  acquired  the 
mastery ;  subsequently  Egypt  and  then  Persia  gained  the  su- 
premacy. Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
island  to  Greece  for  a  brief  period ;  after  his  death,  it  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies  until  the  era  of  its 
conquest  by  Rome.  Under  the  early  Greeks,  Cyprus  was 
divided  into  nine  states ;  of  these  Salamis  and  Citium  were 
the  most  important ;  their  capitals,  known  by  the  same  names, 
possessed  fine  harbors.  The  towns  of  Paphos  and  Amathus 
were  celebrated  for  their  temples  of  Venus;  and  the  latter 
was  especially  valuable  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  copper 
mines.1 

Besides  the  regions,  already  described,  under  Greek  control, 
there  was  among  the  eastern  islands  of  the  ^Egean  only  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  size,  may  be  thought  to  merit  separate 
mention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Crete,  which  belonged 
to  the  sphere  of  Dorian  activity,  does  not  offer  any  features 
of  special  interest.2  Its  chief  cities,  Cnosus  and  Gortyna, 
might  be  cited.3  Among  the  Cretans,  noted  for  their  li- 
centiousness and  degeneracy,  civilization  soon  disappeared; 
royalty  was  abolished  and  in  its  stead  corrupt  republics  fol- 
lowed, world  renowned  for  the  depraved  character,  moral, 
social,  and  intellectual,  of  their  people.4 

These  five  systems  of  colonization  —  ^Eolian,  Ionian,  Dorian, 
Lycian,  and  Cypriote  —  comprised  all  the  Greek  settlements 
made  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  were  indeed  the  only 
colonies  belonging  to  the  first  period  of  migration.5  The  epoch 
within  which  this  movement  occurred  cannot  be  precisely 

1  The  literature  relative  to  Cyprus  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  excavations ;  besides  Cesnola's  remarkable  though  somewhat 
unscientific  researches,  excellent  material  is  found  in  Ohnefalsch  and  Richter, 
"  Cyprus,  the  Bible  and  Homer  "  ;  cl.  also  Meyer,  II,  sec.  142  et  seq. 

2 Von  Ranke,  I,  131;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  I,  251;  for  lack  of 
industry  in  Crete,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  207. 

»  For  brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  cities  of  Crete,  cf.  Wachs- 
muth,  II,  137.  *  Duncker,  III,  254. 

6  A  general  view  of  this  first  period  of  Greek  colonization  will  be  found  in 
Busolt,  "  Griechische  Geschichte,"  I,  sec.  8. 
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fixed.  Any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  dates  is  impossible,  for 
the  best  authorities  do  not  agree  within  a  century.  The  most 
which  can  be  said  is,  that  a  reasonable  conjecture,  supported  by 
such  evidence  as  is  obtainable,  would  establish  the  time  of  the 
earliest  expulsion  of  the  Greek  races  from  the  Hellenic  pen- 
insula about  1000  B.C.1 

The  consequences  of  these  expeditions  in  Greece  were  evi- 
dently not  less  momentous  than  the  results  in  the  ^Egean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  land  was  relieved  of  its 
surplus  population,  the  boundaries  of  states  were  readjusted 
on  a  more  permanent  basis,  and  tranquillity  was  assured.  The 
changes  thus  effected  materially  altered  or  at  least  modified 
the  national  character.  For  two  or  three  hundred  years  peace 
reigned.  There  was  repose;  the  existing  situation  not  being 
favorable  to  forced  exile,  emigration  slackened  and  indeed 
ceased.  When,  in  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
conditions  similar  to  those  previously  prevailing  again  arose, 
the  desire  to  find  relief  beyond  the  seas  once  more  was  mani- 
fest ;  but  this  time  the  tide  of  humanity  —  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, which  shall  at  once  be  mentioned  —  turned  westward 
to  the  more  unexplored  fields  of  Italy  and  Sicily.2 

Eubcea,8  —  now  Negropont,  —  the  first  point  of  departure  in 
che  second  period  of  Greek  colonization,4  lies  just  east  of 
Greece,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait ;  in  fact 
at  the  place  where  the  opposite  shores  come  nearest  together, 
the  intervening  distance  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
This  chasm  has  in  most  ages  been  bridged  ;  so  that,  artificially 
at  least,  the  district  has  been  connected  with  the  mainland. 
The  island  —  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
from  six  to  twenty-six  miles  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  fifteen 

*  "The  state  of  Greece  in  900,  1000,  1100,  1200,  1300,  and  1400,  B.C.  .  .  . 
cannot  be  described  to  the  reader  from  anything  like  decent  evidence."  — 
GROTE  (Introduction),  vii.    He  begins  authentic  Cm  k  history  with  the  first 
Olympiad  ;  cf.  also,  Holm,  I,  135,  148,  and  note  22  at  end  of  Ch.  XII. 

*  A  good  general  description  of  the  colonization  of  the  eighth  century  with 
references   to   pertinent   literature  will  be  found  in  Busolt,  "Griechiache 
Geschichte,"  I,  sees.  9, 10,  and  Meyer,  II,  sec.  284  et  seq. 

*  Ni.  buhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  250. 
«  Holm,  I,  274. 
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hundred  square  miles  —  is  mountainous  and  well-wooded,  but 
with  few  streams ;  notwithstanding  which  the  valleys  are 
fertile  and  rich  in  agricultural  products.  While  the  east 
coast  is  rocky  and  frequently  precipitous,  the  west  has 
several  good  harbors.  Euboea  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  bulwark  of  defence,  rendering  the  approach  of  hos- 
tile fleets  difficult  and  affording  a  safe  refuge  for  Greek 
ships;  its  earliest  inhabitants,  reputed  to  have  come  from 
Phoenicia,  are  rarely  noted  in  histoiy  prior  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ. 

Chalcis  and  Eretria,  the  two  principal  towns,  were  then 
important  centres  of  life,  for  a  long  period  rivals,  until  after 
a  severe  struggle  the  supremacy  of  the  former  was  assured.1 
Subsequently  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  Athens,  with 
and  against  which  it  repeatedly  fought.  Eretria  perished  in 
490  B.C.  at  the  hands  of  Persian  invaders.  Megara  and  Cor- 
inth were  likewise  at  that  epoch  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
aristocratic  of  Greek  communities.  These  four  cities,  from 
which  so  many  emigrants  were  to  go  forth,  —  at  that  time 
each  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  —  were  favorably  disposed  to 
the  exodus  of  the  poorer  classes,  not  so  much  for  these  latter's 
benefit  as  to  secure  themselves  from  the  danger  of  revolution 
and  the  evils  of  discontent. 

The  Chalcidians,  in  their  search  for  new  homes,  turning 
northward,  established  themselves  on  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Macedonia.2  This  region,  partially  separated  from  terra 
firma  by  an  inlet,  and  linked  to  it  only  by  a  thin  strip  of 
land,  —  thus  forming  almost  an  island,  —  took  the  name  of 
the  settlers  and  became  known  as  Chalcidice.  Its  wind- 
ing, deeply  indented  seaboard,  with  long  promontories  and 
protected  bays,  bore  great  resemblance  to  the  Greek  coast 
Hence  the  Greeks  —  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  — 
were  attracted  thither  in  large  numbers.  Of  the  two  chief 
cities,  Potidea,  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  was  founded  by 
Corinth  about  600  B.C.,  and  Olynthus  by  the  Thracians  a 

1  Holm,  I,  271  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  280. 

2  Holm,  I,  279. 
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little  subsequently.  In  370  B.C.  this  latter  orgaiii 
league  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  oppose  Philip  II  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  war  waged  by  him  upon  this  alliance 
occasioned  the  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes,  when  he 
exhorted  the  Athenians  to  send  aid  to  Chalcidice;  but  his 
efforts  came  too  late ;  for  before  the  Athenian  forces  had 
arrived  Philip  had  achieved  its  conquest.1  Both  Potidea  and 
Olynthus  were  in  their  day  of  prosperity  noted  for  trade  and 
commerce. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  Greek  empire  which 
was  growing  up  in  the  West.*  In  remote  antiquity  it  would 
seem  that  the  Pelasgians  went  to  locate  in  Hesperia,  as  Italy 
was  then  called.  According  to  the  narrative,  one  expedition 
of  these  people,  under  (Enotrus,  setting  out  from  Arcadia, 
reached  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula.  They  had  a 
king,  Italus,  whose  name  in  turn  was  adopted  not  only  by 
his  own  subjects,  but  also  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  Another 
party  of  emigrants,  whose  home  had  been  in  Thessaly,  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  built  the  town  of  Spina ;  thence 
numerous  colonists  departed  to  found  other  cities.  This 
race  seems  to  have  eventually  overrun  all  Italy,  everywhere 
*' asserting  itself;  Croton  became  the  capital.  Based  upon 
these  beliefs  as  to  that  which  may  have  occurred  in  pre- 
historic cycles,  —  although  the  greater  number  of  details  is 
lost,  —  many  fantastic  myths  originated.  This  primitive  inter- 
course between  Italy  and  Greece,  ascribed  to  the  voyages 
made  by  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  was  probably  subse- 
quent to  that  event ;  Cumae  and  Metapontum  undertook  never- 
theless to  trace  back  their  descent  to  that  age.3  If  these 
stories  have  any  value,  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks  in 
southern  Italy  might  perhaps  be  considered  prior  in  chrono- 
logical order  to  their  colonization  of  Sicily;  for  the  former 
always  claimed  in  legend  a  preSxistence  of  several  centu- 
ries; but  historically  their  earliest  emigration  into  Sicily 

iThirlwall,  V,  307  et  seq.;  NIebnhr.  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  Lect.  68. 
2  For  the  Western  colonial  establishment*  of  the  Greeks,  cf.  Grote,  III, 
Cb.  XXII.  »  Holm .  I,  -««j  ot  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  90. 
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preceded  their  entrance   into  Magna   Graecia  by  about  fifty 
years.1 

Leaving  undetermined  the  precise  time  of  the  origin  of 
Cumse,2  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh  century 
before  Christ,  and  of  Metapontum,3  boasting  to  date  from 
900  B.C.,  it  is  true  that  nearly  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era  these  places  —  both  afterward  celebrated  - 
received  reinforcements  of  Greek  colonists.4  The  first  owed 
its  foundation  to  wanderers  from  ^Eolian  Cumae,  Chalcis,  and 
Eretria;  the  latter  was  generally  called  Achaean.  Cuinae 
was  a  prosperous  commercial  mart,  ruling  over  considerable 
territory  and  planting  various  colonies,  among  which  were 
Naples  and  Zaucle,  otherwise  known  as  Messana.5  Slight 
ruins  of  Cuinae  still  exist,  while  Metapontum  has  utterly  dis- 
appeared. The  other  settlements  in  Italy  were  made  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Croton,  Sybaris,  Tarentum, 
Locri,  and  Ehegium  commenced  their  chronicles  with  this  epoch. 
Several  other  cities  likewise  subsequently  sprang  from  them. 
Of  the  Greek  races,  the  Achaeans  held  the  supremacy  in  Magna 
Graecia.6 

The  fact  of  the  proximity  of  Greece  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Italy  readily  explains  the  course  which  the  emigrants  fol- 
lowed.7 From  all  accounts  the  earlier  peoples  of  these  regions 
were  mountain  dwellers ;  vast  expanses  of  plain  and  seacoast 
were  uncultivated,  untilled,  and  uninhabited.8  These  condi- 
tions, combined  with  a  pleasant  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  undoubtedly  were  highly  conducive  to  immigration.9 
The  Greeks  were  active  in  commerce,  and  at  this  time  had 
in  a  measure  developed  the  science  of  navigation.  They  saw 
in  Italy  the  chance  not  only  to  escape  tyranny  and  poverty 

1  Holm,  I,  284  et  seq.    For  the  rapid  development  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  cf.  Grote,  III,  173  et  seq. 

2  Cantu,  II,  393.  *  Ibid.  II,  391.  4  Holm,  I,  282  et  seq. 
^  Ibid.  I,  283  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  1)0. 

•For  details  of  Greek  colonization  in  Magna  Graecia,  cf.  Lenormant,  "  La 
Grande  Grece,"  I. 

7  Holm,  I,  283.  8  Cantu,  II,  388. 

»  The  Greek  colonization  both  in  Magna  Graecia  and  in  Sicily  was  agricul- 
tural in  character,  R.  and  J.  21. 
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at  home,  but  even  more  the  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves 
and  to  extend  their  power;1  once  the  current  set  in  this 
direction,  it  flowed  steadily  thither  until,  by  the  number  and 
importance  of  their  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  this  entire  dis- 
trict assumed  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia  (Great  Greece). 
Having  landed  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  these  enterprising 
mariners  skirted  the  shore  line  as  far  north  as  the  Bay 
of  Naples,2  and  overran  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  origin  of 
most  of  these  establishments  is  obscure  for  want  of  historic 
records.  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Chalcis  were  the  chief  points 
of  departure.  Both  the  two  first  mentioned  had  harbors  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  while  Chalcis 
was  then  the  leading  commercial  metropolis  of  Greece.  The 
position  of  Megara  is  attested  by  its  many  dependencies. 

Sybaris,  possibly  the  most  ancient  Greek  community  in 
southern  Italy,  being  founded  a  little  before  700  B.C.,  attributed 
its  beginning  to  Achaeans  and  Troizenians.8  Its  authority  ex- 
tended over  four  neighboring  tribes  and  twenty-five  cities.  The 
inhabitants,  renowned  for  their  wealth,  luxury,  and  enjoyment 
of  ease,  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  within  two  centuries  they  are 
said  to  have  been  able  to  put  three  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men  in  the  field.  This  army,  however  large,  was  defeated  by 
that  of  Croton  in  510  B.C.,  when  Sybaris  was  literally  drowned ; 
for  the  conquerors  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Crathis  so 
that  its  overflow  destroyed  the  town.4 

Croton  was  likewise  settled  by  the  Achaeans  in  710  B.C.*  The 
extent  of  its  trade,  the  strict  morality  of  its  citizens,  and  its 
superior  government  soon  rendered  it  prosperous  and  influen- 
tial. The  school  of  Pythagoras  was  situated  here,  and  hence 
his  disciples,  Charondas  and  Zaleucus,  disseminated  their 
teachings.6  The  subjugation  of  the  Sybarites  marked  the 

1  The  first  Greek  adventurers  in  the  West  were  probably  pirates,  Grote,  III, 
163. 

«  For  list  of  colonies  in  Ma&na  Gr»cia,  cf .  Cantu,  II,  387 ;  Holm,  I,  359-375. 

•H..IMI.  I.L'v.i;  Cantu.  II 

«  H'.lm,  I.  365  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,"  Ancient  History,"  III,  180  et  seq. 

•Cantu,  1 1,389  etseq. 

•Holm,  I,  Sfltietseq.;  Cantu,  II,  .TOO  ct  seq. 
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height  of  the  power  of  Croton.  Its  people  were  not  long 
afterward  repulsed  by  the  Locrians,  and  from  that  time  their 
decline  began.1 

Tarentuin,  the  most  easterly  of  the  important  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy,  also  dated  from  710  B.C.*  Possessing  a  fine 
harbor  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  this  city 
was  once  the  most  prominent  and  flourishing  of  Magna  Graecia, 
not  less  because  of  its  merchant  marine  and  ships  of  war  than 
on  account  of  its  population,  industries,  and  high  degree  of 
civilization.3  Although  subsequently  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
degenerated  in  morals,  it  remained  independent  until  272  B.C., 
the  date  of  its  conquest  by  Rome.4  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
last  places  in  Italy  to  abandon  the  Greek  language.  Some  few 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  site. 

Thurium  was  built  in  443  B.C.  on  the  spot  where  Sybaris 
had  stood.5  The  survivors  of  the  latter  were  first  aided  in 
their  enterprise  by  colonists  —  among  whom  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  —  from  all  parts  of  Greece;  but  the  newcomers  soon 
expelled  the  Sybarites,  superseded  them  by  more  recruits,  and 
raised  the  colony  to  a  position  of  considerable  rank.6  Thurium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  296  B.C. 

Poseidonia  (city  of  Neptune),  or  Paestum,7  so  called,  a  little 
south  of  Cumae,  famous  for  its  beautiful  roses  and  the  preva- 
lence of  malaria,  founded  by  Greeks  from  Sybaris  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  1000 
A.D.  ;  extensive  remains  recall  its  former  splendor. 

Rhegium,  the  only  other  Greek  town  of  note  in  this  vicinity 
to  be  mentioned,  situated  almost  at  the  southern  extremity  of 


iHolm,  I,  365  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  180  et  seq. 
2  Holm,  I,  290 ;  Cantu,  II  388. 

*  Among  its  citizens  is  reckoned  Archytas,  the  celebrated  mathematician. 
For  account  of  the  constitution  of  Tareutum,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II,  123. 

*  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  Lect.  91 ;  Cantu,  II,  502  et  seq. ;  Holm, 
H,  251  et  seq. 

6  Holm,  II,  251  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  184  et  seq. ;  Caiitu, 
II,  393. 

6  For  political  constitution  of  Thurium,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II,  123  et  seq.    It 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchies,  cf .  post  119, 120,  and  notes. 

7  Holm,  I,  291 ;  Cantu,  II,  394. 
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the  mainland,  directly  opposite  the  Sicilian  coast,  was  estab- 
lished, possibly  as  early  as  743  B.C.,  by  Chalcidians.  About 
668  B.C.  it  received  further  immigrants  of  the  Dorian  race, 
by  reason  of  its  fine  harbor  and  large  fleet  soon  became  power- 
ful, and  exercised  sovereignty  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
neighborhood.  Finally,  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  this  city,  becoming  embroiled  with  Syracuse,  was  con- 
quered by  the  first  Dionysius ;  after  which  disaster  its  great- 
ness never  returned.1  The  Greek  tongue  was  here  spoken 
until  a  very  late  day. 

1  Nearly  all  the  colonies  around  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  in  their 
turn,  located  settlements  farther  to  the  northward  on  the 
western  coast  of  Italy.  Some  have  been  described,  others 
were  merely  of  secondary  importance.2  A  few  words  re- 
specting the  political  constitutions  of  these  dependencies 
may  now  not  be  amiss.  Generally  the  colonists  of  early  days 
adopted  in  their  new  home  a  form  of  government  similar  to 
that  of  the  state  from  which  they  migrated ;  but  subsequently, 
in  many  of  those  communities  where  aristocracies  had  pre- 
vailed, revolutions  occurred,  so  that  oligarchies  or  democracies 
became  almost  universal.  Class  distinction,  nevertheless,  was 
everywhere  strong;  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  ruled  the 
country  people  as  serfs,  and  later  arrivals  were  considered  in- 
ferior to  those  families  which  had  participated  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  municipality.8 

The  first  settlers  of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  been  refugees 
from  Troy,  as  presumptive  evidence  of  their  Asiatic  origin 
exists.4  The  Phoenicians  undoubtedly  came  hither  at  a  remote 
date.*  The  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  followed,  the 
former  preceding  the  latter  by  at  least  two  centuries.8  Within 
fifty  years  after  the  inception  of  the  earliest  Greek  town  — 

iNiebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  1>O;  Cnntu.  II,  :»«.«. 

*  For  description  of  other  Greek  n  -Inn  i.  sin  this  ivszion.cf.  H<>lm,I,290et  seq. 

•  Nieliuhr,  "  Andcn:  wq, :  f..r  the  later  political  situa- 

:i  M.iunaGrwcia.  <f   \\  :„  i.Mnnih.  11.489,  550. 

<  H..IMI.  I.  •_•*»  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  252,  II,  Lect.  50. 
*Grote,  III.  '.'7;  Holm.  I,  291  et  seq.;  Thirlwall,  II,  91  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr, 

if-nt  History,"  11,98. 
•Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History/'  II,  98. 
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Xaxos  —  numerous  flourishing  colonies,  such  as  Syracuse,  Ca- 
tania, Megara,  Hybla,  Gela,  and  Agrigentum,  arose;1  while 
the  location  and  development  of  the  Greeks  at  other  points 
continued  unmolested  throughout  three  centuries,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Carthaginians.2  These  two  races,  as  is  known, 
were  here  destined  to  wage  a  prolonged  strife  for  supremacy ; 
from  400  B.C.  to  250  B.C.  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  per- 
sisted; and,  ultimately,  out  of  this  conflict  Koman  hostility 
to  Carthage  sprang.  At  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War 
Rome  took  possession  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and 
during  the  second  contest  of  the  same  name  seized  all  Sicily. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  relate  the  story  of  Greek  power 
in  that  vicinity  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  Carthaginian 
complications.3 

Chalcis  was  the  first  to  send  emigrants  thither.  About  735 
B.C.,4  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  before  the  historic  coloni- 
zation of  the  Italian  peninsula,  Naxos  on  the  east  coast  was 
settled  by  Chalcidians,  seconded  by  some  colonists  from 
Megara ;  it  grew  rapidly  and  within  a  short  time  had  in  turn 
established  offshoots,5  but  eventually  in  403  B.C.  was  razed  by 
the  tyrant  Dionysius. 

Syracuse,  the  greatest  Greek  city  outside  of  Greece,  if  not  of 
the  entire  Greek  world,  owed  its  origin,  about  734  B.C.,  to  Dori- 
ans from  Corinth.6  When  these  emigrants  landed  on  the 
Sicilian  shores,  they  probably  found  there  a  small  Phoenician 
outpost,  surrounded  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Siceli; 
of  them  the  newcomers  made  slaves,  setting  themselves  up 
as  the  nobility  and  rulers.7  The  Greeks  became  the  land- 
owners and,  assuming  the  chief  political  authority,  established 

iHolm,  I,  285etseq. 

2  For  description  of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily,  cf.  Freeman,  "  History  of 
Sicily,"  I;  Holm,  "  Geschichte  Sicilens  ira  Alterthum,"  I. 

8  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  93  et  seq.,  supra,  pp.  75-77. 

*  Grote,  III,  163  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  91. 

6  Holm,  I,  285  et  seq. 

«For  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  cf.  Grote,  III,  176;  Holm,  I,  286,  288; 
Thirlwall,  II,  92 ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  98  et  seq.  For  explanation 
of  the  motives  for  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  cf.  R.  and  J.  37. 

J  Niebuhi,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  95, 101. 
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among  themselves  a  nominal  republic.  Those  who  subse- 
quently arrived  and  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  formed 
an  intermediate  class;  but,  as  Syracuse  increased  in  wealth 
derived  from  their  occupations,  they  became  even  more  influ- 
ential than  the  so-called  "Gamori"  or  proprietors;  so  that 
in  485  B.C.  these  latter  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and  the 
period  of  the  tyrants  began.1 

Gelon  of  Gela,*  attracted  by  the  internal  dissensions,  lent 
aid  to  the  refugees  and,  in  consideration  of  the  sovereign 
power,  led  them  back.  He  also  transferred  the  people  of  sev- 
eral smaller  towns  to  Syracuse  and  offered  many  inducements 
to  other  Greeks.  To  secure  wealthy  men  as  citizens  was  his 
special  object,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  went  so  far  as 
to  sell,  or  exile,  multitudes  of  the  poor.  "  One  hundred  rich 
men  are  more  easily  governed  than  one  poverty-stricken  indi- 
vidual," was  his  maxim.  Under  his  rule  Syracuse  attained 
a  more  important  position  than  any  other  Greek  state.  He 
organized  an  efficient  army  and  navy  for  the  defence  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  allied  forces  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  and 
with  his  fleet  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  vessels  of  the 
African  metropolis.  In  peace,  not  less  than  in  war,  he  was 
distinguished.  His  court  was  splendid  and  he  was  the  patron 
of  Epicharmes,  ^Eschylus,  Pindar,  and  Siinonides. 

The  brother  of  Gelon  —  Hieron — who  followed  him,  extended 
his  influence  over  Magna  Graecia,  and  maintained  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  his  predecessor.3  Thrasybulus,  who  upon 
Hieron's  death  had  been  designated  as  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  rightful  heir,  was  soon  expelled  by  the  citizens ; 
the  republic  was  restored,  and  amassed  greater  and  greater 
riches.  Slaves  were  innumerable ;  for,  alas !  in  Sicily  human 
bondage  existed,  and  the  number  of  serfs  was  the  standard 
of  wealth.  Developing  in  foreign  prestige,  Syracuse  was  torn 

1  For  §ome  account  of  the  tyranny  at  Syracuse,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  I,  407 
et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  101  et  seq. 

2  H..IIH.  II,  7'.  et  seq.;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  II,  103  et  seq.    For 
brief  history  of  Syracuse  subsequent  to  this  time,  cf.  Cantu,  II,  Ch.  XXVII, 
394  et  seq. 

•  Holm,  n,  83  et  seq. 
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with  civil  discord;  one  after  another  its  principal  men  were 
banished,  out  of  fear  that  they  might  usurp  the  supreme  con- 
trol.1 The  Siceli  also  inaugurated,  in  451  B.C.,  a  strong  league 
for  the  purpose  of  evicting  the  Greeks;  but  the  Syrac. 
routed  them  and  later,  capturing  Agrigentum,  obtained  the 
mastery  throughout  Greek  Sicily.2  Troubles  were  not  yet, 
however,  ended,  for  some  of  the  minor  states  persuaded 
Athens  to  declare  war.3  First  Alcibiades,  and  subsequently 
Mieias.  was  placed  in  command  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
After  a  protracted  siege  and  the  timely  arrival  of  succor  from 
Sparta,  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  its  fleet  sunk,  while  among 
the  prisoners  were  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.4  Syracuse  then 
perhaps  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  fame  (412  B.C.). 

The  next  two  centuries  certainly  measured  the  most  glorious 
epoch,5  when  the  long  struggle  with  the  Carthaginians  for  the 
leadership  in  Sicily  was  being  waged.  The  principal  domestic 
event  was  the  rise  of  Dionysius,6  who,  of  humble  station  in 
his  youth,  accomplished  by  intrigue  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic  and  assumed  the  dictatorship.  His  tyranny  lasted 
thirty-eight  years.  At  first  unfortunate  in  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  he  finally  made  with  them  a  compromise,  by 
which  the  possessions  of  both  parties  were  respected  and  peace 
reestablished.7  Then,  after  the  suppression  of  rebellion  at 
home,  he  aspired  to  stretch  his  sway  over  Magna  Graecia.8  In 
these  efforts  he  was  only  partially  successful,  although  he 
seems  to  have  planted  some  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the 

1  For  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  about  this  time,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II, 
118  et  seq. 

2  Holm,  II,  Ch.  XXV. 

8  Von  Rauke,  I,  248  et  seq.;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  66,  109,  117. 
For  political  conditions  of  this  war,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II,  175  et  seq.  For  the 
period  immediately  following  it,  ibid.  283  et  seq. 

4  For  good  account  of  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  cf.  Holm,  II,  466-481;  Von 
Ranke,  I,  259;  Thirlwall,  III,  Ch.  XXII  et  seq.;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History," 
Lect.  52  and  53. 

6  Thucydides,  VI  and  VII ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  106  et  seq. 

«  Holm,  II,  521 ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  Lect.  94.  For  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  Syracuse  under  the  Dionysii,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II,  407  et  seq. 

7  Von  Ranke,  1, 472  et  seq. ;  Holm,  II,  516-525 ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History," 
III,  176  et  seq. 

8  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  179. 
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Adriatic;1  still  undaunted,  and  turning  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  he  delegated  his  brother  to  represent 
him  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  there  met  defeat.  In  the 
festival  of  Bacchus  Dionysius  won  a  prize;  he  unfortunately 
died  soon  afterward  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  this  vic- 
tory (368  B.C.).  Among  the  renowned  men  of  his  court  Plato 
was  for  a  time  the  chief;  but  ultimately  a  quarrel  arose  and 
the  philosopher  was  sold  into  slavery.  Damon  and  Phintias, 
whose  story  of  friendship  is  well  known,  were  likewise  of  his 
age,  but  reckoned  among  his  enemies.8 

Dionysius  II,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  following  his  father 
in  the  dictatorship,  was  quickly  deposed;8  after  ten  years 
passed  in  exile,  while  revolutions  were  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another  in  Syracuse,  he  eventually  regained  the  ascen- 
dancy. His  reign,  however,  lasted  only  five  or  six  years. 
On  his  return  many  people  abandoned  the  city,  going  to 
found  Ancona;  while  others  were  continually  planning  to 
deprive  him  of  his  authority,  with  the  additional  object  of 
breaking  down  the  increasing  predominance  of  Carthage  in 
the  island.  Aid  was  sought  of  Corinth,  and  Timoleon4  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  task.  This  skilful  general,  and  not 
the  less  great  man,  vanquished  Icetas,  —  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  driven  out  Dionysius,  —  banished  him  to  Greece, 
annihilated  the  Carthaginian  forces,  liberated  all  the  citizens 
of  Sicily,  and  restored  the  republic.*  The  Greek  settlements 
were  then  organized  into  a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  became 
the  leading  member.  Timoleon,  one  of  the  grand  characters 
of  antiquity,  was  never  corrupted  by  wealth  nor  dazzled  by 
power.  Under  his  direction  the  laws  were  revised,  and  many 
reforms  instituted ;  but  upon  his  death  chaos  again  prevailed 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


1  Among  others  probably  Ancona  can  trace  its  antiquity  back  to  that  epoch ; 
cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  Lect.  96. 

*  Ibid.  IH,  189  et  seq. 

*  Ibifl.  Ill,  191  and  Lect.  96. 

«  Von  Ranke,  I,  473 ;  Niebuhr, "  Ancient  History,"  III,  197  et  seq. 

*  For  the  political  affairs  of  Sicily  after  the  fall  of  the  Dionysii,  cf.  Wacha- 
muth,  II,  484  et  seq. 
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Agathocles,1  a  man  of  the  people,  usurped  in  317  B.C.  the 
absolute  command.  His  rule  was  warlike,  for,  as  elsewhere 
related,2  he  invaded  both  the  territory  of  Carthage  and  the 
soil  of  Italy.  After  his  decease,  in  278  B.C.,  seditions  and 
misfortunes  intervened.3  Then  Hieron  II  became  an  ally  of 
Kome,  and  from  241  to  215  B.C.  Syracuse  enjoyed  extraordinary 
good  fortune;  but,  subsequently  espousing  the  cause  of  Car- 
thage, was  in  212  B.C.  captured  and  partially  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  Archimedes,  its  defender,  perishing  in  the  con- 
flict. After  this  event  the  government  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

The  prosperity  of  Syracuse  was  not  less  due  to  the  fertility 
of  the  region  surrounding  it  than  to  its  central  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  wonderful  harbor.  Thus  trade  and 
commerce  grew  to  vast  proportions,  and  in  the  political  world 
the  city  assumed  a  most  important  role;  the  population  is 
variously  estimated  to  have  been  at  one  time  from  500,000 
to  1,200,000  souls,  while  its  area  was  nearly  as  extensive  as 
that  of  present  Paris.4  A  few  ruins  may  still  be  visited  by 
the  curious  archaeologist.  Within  the  first  century  of  its  ex- 
istence this  metropolis  had  likewise  become  the  parent  state  of 
many  settlements,  among  which  Acrae,  Camenae,  and  Camarina 
may  be  mentioned. 

The  neighboring  Greek  colonies,  as  compared  with  Syracuse, 
scarcely  require  notice.  Agrigentum,  its  early  competitor, 
which,  however,  soon  fell  under  its  dominion,  was  situated 
about  midway  on  the  southwest  coast.5  It  owed  its  origin  to 
emigrants  from  Gela  in  582  B.C.  Pindar  called  it  the  most 
beautiful  abode  of  mortals.  Its  wealth  was  once  immense  and 
its  buildings  magnificent.  The  number  of  its  citizens  is  said 
to  have  approximated  200,000,  although  some  authors  put 
as  high  as  300,000.6  By  reason  of  proximity  to  Carthage, 

1  Von  Ranke,  I,  475  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "Ancient  History,"  III,  203  et  seq. 
and  Lect.  97. 

2  Supra,  p.  76.  8  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  215  et  seq. 
*  Ibid.  II,  101 ;  R.  and  J.  53.  6  Cantn,  II,  408. 

«For  brief  account  of  constitution  of  Agrigentum,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  II,  122; 
Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  II,  100. 
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and  owing  to  its  affluence,  it  naturally  suffered  much  from 
invasions.  The  period  of  greatest  opulence  was  from  470  to 
406  B.C.  ;  the  trade  with  Africa  was  then  enormous.  In  the 
last-named  year  Agrigentum  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  sacked;  afterward  rebuilt,  it  became  head  of  the  league 
against  Syracuse  and  was  entered  by  the  latter's  army  in 
306  B.C.  In  the  Punic  wars  it  sided  with  Carthage,  and 
in  262  B.C.  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  Numerous 
remains  testify  to  its  power  and  extent.  Leontini,1  famous 
for  its  public  edifices  and  its  scenery;  Catana,  submerged  by 
Etna;  Hybla,  remarkable  for  its  honey;  Camarina,  infested 
by  the  malaria;  Eryx,  renowned  for  the  temple  of  Venus; 
Himera,  with  its  hot  baths;  and  Enna,  annually  celebrating 
the  fStes  of  Ceres,  —  were  other  places  of  secondary  im- 
portance.2 

The  Greek  dependencies  in  Sicily  rapidly  developed 
because  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  location.8  In  the 
days  of  Rome  the  island  was  known  as  the  granary  of  the 
Empire,  and  is  reputed  to  have  previously  been  even  more 
fertile.  Its  great  products  were  cereals,  —  chiefly  wheat 
and  barley,  —  fruits,  wines,  and  metals.4  In  this  era,  when 
so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it 
still  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
sulphur.  Its  architectural  ruins  of  to-day  are  not  less  noted 
than  its  wealth  of  preceding  ages.  Over  its  territory  the 
civilizations  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome 
passed,  and  in  its  antiquities  traces  of  all  these  varying 
influences  are  perceived. 

To  the  west  Sicily  did  not  mark  the  farthest  outpost  of 
Greek  enterprise.  About  600  B.C.  some  Phocseans,  having 
visited  several  of  the  minor  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
disembarked  on  the  mainland  to  the  north  and  laid  the 

iNiebuhr,  "  Ancient  History."  II   107. 

SThirlwall,  II,  93;  Cantu,  II,  408  et  seq. 

•Niebuhr,  "  An.-i.  ll.'.Wetseq. 

<H«-n>d  -  :  Tlm.-y.li.l -H.  VI,  20;  Xenophon,  "Ofcon."  20  and  27; 

Po1yhiu5,V,88,XX\  III.  .'.  Demosth.  "adv.  Dlonysiod,"  1285;  Cicero, "  Verr." 
Ill,  18. 
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foundations  of  Massilia,  —  the  modern  Marseilles,  —  which, 
owing  to  its  fine  harbor,  soon  became  an  important  trading 
point.1  The  colonists,  as  the  result  of  their  bravery,  com- 
mercial instinct,  and  skill  in  seafaring,  soon  gained  renown. 
They  extended  their  sway  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Genoa  on  the  east  and,  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  the  west, 
planted  scattered  settlements  in  the  south  of  Spain.2  Pythias 
of  Marseilles  made  a  voyage  of  discovery,  coasting  around 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and,  sailing  northward  beyond  Britain, 
reached  the  land  of  "  Thule,"  the  identification  of  which  has 
puzzled  so  many  geographers.  The  Massilians,  as  might  be 
expected  from,  their  energetic  spirit,  came  in  conflict  with 
the  Carthaginians,8  routed  them  in  a  sea  engagement,  and 
always  maintained  their  independence  until  their  district  be- 
came a  Roman  province;  when,  indeed,  they  still  preserved 
their  own  constitution  and  local  administration.  Later  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  latter's  troops,  and  suffered  severely  (49  B.C.). 
Not  only  was  Marseilles  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  lead- 
ing marts  of  the  world,  but  in  subsequent  times  it  also  is 
famous  for  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  literature,  which 
attracted  students  from  Rome  herself.  The  government  was 
an  aristocracy;  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly  of 
six  hundred,  from  which  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  charged 
with  their  actual  management,  while  three  of  this  body  formed 
the  executive. 

About  the  same  date  as  the  Greeks  first  went  to  Sicily, 
perhaps  when  en  route,  some  Corinthians  wandered  to  Cor- 
cyra,  whither  the  Eretrians  had  apparently  preceded  them.4 

1  Holm,  I,  292  et  seq. ;  Duncker,  III,  498  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  108 ;  Cantu, 
II,  114.    For  an  extensive  description  of  Marseilles  and  the  coast  around  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  cf.  Lentheric,  "  La  Grece  et  1'Orient 
en  Provence,"  154  et  seq.,  331  et  seq. 

2  For  Phocaeans  and  Rhodians  at  Tartessus,  and  elsewhere  in  Spain,  cf. 
Thirl  wall,  II,  107  et  seq. ;  also  Duncker,  III,  497  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  II,  114. 

»  Holm,  1, 293,  based  on  Thucydides  ;  Duncker,  III,  501 ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient 
History,"  III,  1(54.  The  Massilians  had  also  come  in  conflict  in  earlier  times 
with  the  traders  of  Phoenicia,  Grote,  III,  1H1. 

*  Holm,  I,  287;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  270. 
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This  island,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
midway  in  its  length,  of  great  fertility  and  possessing  two 
good  havens,  rapidly  grew  in  prominence,  and  soon  established 
on  the  adjacent  isles  and  opposite  shores  numerous  colonies, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Epidamnus,  Apollonia,  Leucas, 
and  Anactorium.  Within  a  century  Corcyra  had  developed  into 
a  formidable  rival  of  Corinth,  and  in  604  B.C.  open  hostilities 
occurred.  The  Corcyreans  then  met  the  Corinthians  in  the  first 
naval  battle  recorded  by  history,  and  administered  to  the  mother 
city  a  crushing  defeat ; l  subsequently  they  were  the  primary  oc- 
casion of  the  Peloponnesian  War.2  After  various  experiences,8 
Corcyra  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rome  in  229  B.C.  Under  its 
modern  name  of  Corfu,  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  group.4 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  half-way  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the  site  of  Carthage,  a  stumpy-shaped 
promontory  juts  out.  This  region,  now  a  part  of  Tripolis,  was 
in  olden  days  called  Cyrenaica,  then  as  now  renowned  for  its 
delightful  climate  and  luxuriant  soil.  Mountain  streams  and 
cool  breezes  render  its  tablelands  most  agreeable.  These 
natural  conditions  early  aroused  Greek  attention.  A  colony 
from  the  island  of  Thera,  under  the  leadership  of  Battus,  mi- 
grated thither  and  in  630  B.C.  built  Gyrene.5  Other  emigrants 
from  the  Peloponnesus  followed,  founding  Barca,  Apollonia, 
and  Hesperia.  The  house  of  Battus  reigned  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  when  Barca  became  semi-independent.  Persia 
afterward  conquered  this  district,  which  was  eventually  an- 


1  This  battle  "  took  place,  according  to  Thucydides,  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,"  Holm,  I,  287;  McCul- 
lagli.  I,  72;  Thirlwall,  III,  95  et  seq. 

a  Holm,  Ch.  XXI ;  Thirlwall,  III,  Ch.  XX  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  His- 
tory," II,  37,  233;  for  the  result  on  Corcyra,  Niebnhr,  II,  »K>  et  seq.;  for  the 
economic  causes  and  effects  of  this  war,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  Ch.  V. 

•For  the  political  situation  in  rurryra.  rf.  W:ich<muth.  II.  IK1.,  278,  392. 

4  For  other  Greek  colonies  in  the  Adriatic,  cf.  Thirlwall,  II,  107  et  seq. 

••",  11  ..7-3H,  Maspero,  "Passing  of  the  Empires,"  551-556.  For  an 
account  how  Pgammetichus  I  (659-till  B.C.)  employed  Greek  mercenaries, 
an' I  how  merchants  from  Miletus  founded  an  establishment  in  the  delta  of 
the  Nile,  cf.  ibid.  495-500;  for  the  foundation  of  Cyrene,  cf.  also  Holm,  I, 
294;  Thirlwall,  II,  94  et  seq.;  Niebuhr,  "  Aucient  History,"  III,  209  et  seq.; 
Cantu,  11, 117  et  seq. 
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nexed  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Under  the 
Greeks,  prosperity  was  attained ; l  but  the  later  colonists 
united  with  the  aborigines  and,  adopting  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, relapsed  into  semi-barbarism. 

The  circle  of  Greek  influence  around  the  Mediterranean  was 
then  complete;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  while  Corinth,2 
Megara,8  and  Phocaea4  were  colonizing  the  West  and  the  South, 
Miletus  was  sending  settlers  both  to  Egypt  and  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Naucratis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  instituted  about 
550  B.C.,  became  an  important  metropolis ;  from  it  Greek  cul- 
ture spread  throughout  the  vicinity.8  But  the  special  sphere 
of  activity  for  the  Milesians  was  in  the  Black  Sea,  which, 
although  so  different  from  the  ^Egean,  proved  nevertheless, 
like  it,  a  wonderful  field  for  the  Greeks.  Miletus,  seconded  by 
other  Ionian  cities,  located  some  eighty  towns  on  its  coasts 
and  drew  much  wealth  from  her  trade  with  them.6  The  prin- 
cipal were  Cyzicus,  Sinope,  Abydos,  Tomi,  Olbia,  Apollonia, 
Odessus,  and  Panticapseum.7  These  districts  served  to  furnish 
Greece  with  a  large  share  of  its  cereals  and  food  supplies; 
and  most  of  these  communities,  dating  from  about  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  played  a  part  in  history. 
Megara  also  took  a  prominent  role  in  the  work  of  colonization 
toward  the  east;  to  its  inhabitants  the  foundation  of  Byzan- 
tium (658  B.C.)  —  the  modern  Constantinople  —  and  Chalcedon, 
nearly  opposite  (685  B.C.),  must  be  credited.8  As  early  as 

1  Cyrene  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  few  plantation  colonies  in  antiquity ; 
R.  and  J.  29. 

2  For  the  colonies  of  Corinth,  cf .  Grote,  III,  Ch.  XXIII. 
«  Holm,  I,  281  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.  I,  278  et  seq. 

« Ibid.  I,  277  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  108  et  seq. ;  Duncker,  III,  495  et  seq.; 
Maspero,  "Passing  of  the  Empires,"  495-500,  645-651,  789-793;  Niebuhr, 
"  Ancient  History,"  I,  73. 

«  Pliny,  "Hist.  Nat."  V,  29;  Holm,  I,  274;  Thirlwall,  II,  105  et  seq.; 
Duncker,  III,  490  et  seq. 

7  Most  of  these  cities  were  at  first  mere  trading-posts  established  for  traffic 
with  the  natives. 

8  Holm,  I,  281  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  93 ;  Cantu,  II,  117.    Another  important 
Greek  colony  of  the  Euxine  was  Heraclea,  one  of  the  earliest  of  such  settle- 
ments ;  cf .  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  113  and  Lect.  88.    For  its  constitu- 
tion, Wachsmuth,  II,  137. 
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500  B.C.  the  girdle  of  settlements  around  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea  was  unbroken.  Everywhere  the  Greeks 
were  present,  constantly  advancing  their  nationality  and  per- 
manently developing  their  civilization ;  they  were,  in  fact,  far 
more  potent  outside  of  Greece  than  within  its  borders.1 

Some  account  of  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  char- 
acteristics of  this  great  colonizing  race  must  now  be  given. 
The  continual  political  feuds  of  the  people,  the  numerous 
domestic  revolutions  and  internal  dissensions,  the  excessive 
population  of  their  small  territories,  their  independent  spirit, 
love  of  freedom,  and  devotion  to  commerce,  combined  with  a 
longing  for  adventure,  power,  and  fortune,  —  these  various 
causes  and  motives  united  more  or  less  to  stimulate  the 
exodus  from  the  Hellenic  peninsula.8  Almost  all  emigration 
occurred  with  the  consent  and  often  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  mother  state.  The  prime  objects  in  view  were  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  of  inhabitants  and  to  inflict  exile  on  intract- 
able agitators.8  The  aristocracies  especially  aimed  to  force 
out  the  poorer  classes,  who  willingly  agreed  to  migrate,  know- 
ing that  they  themselves  would  become  the  aristocrats  in 
their  new  abodes.  These  circumstances  constituted  the  chief 
reasons  which  occasioned  multitudes  to  scatter  around  the 
jEgean,  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea.4 
Wherever  the  Greek  went,  he  never  forgot  his  country;5 
he  was  often,  indeed,  a  better  citizen  when  abroad  than 
in  his  native  metropolis;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
sometimes  the  greatest  revolutionists,  upon  going  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  become  most  loyal.  [Rarely  was  a  colony 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  parent  city,  although  frequently 
its  founders  had,  while  at  home,  been  active  in  promoting 

*  For  the  later  day  "  Hellenizati..n  "  of  the  Kast  under  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  III,  LH.«  et  seq. 

*  Von  Ranke,  1, 129;  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient  History,"  I, 
•Holm,  I.l'i;:;;  Thiriwall.  ,! 

4  Holm,  I,  2#>.  "  With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  jfenornlly  political, 
and  a  safe  home  was  sought  where  social  and  connnm-iiil  lif«-  nii^ln  have 
free  scope  for  quiet  development."  —  RAW  LIN  SON,  "  History  of  Phoenicia." 

»  Holm,  I,  272;  Wachsmuth,  I,  146. 
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discord.1  Above  all,  the  Greek  was  a  patriot ;  for,  while  not 
bound  by  any  political  tie,  —  except  in  the  case  of  the  Athe- 
nian cleruchies,  —  the  colonists  uniformly  manifested  a  deep 
solicitude  for  Greece  itself,  as  their  participation  in  the 
Olympic  games  and  other  fetes  testifies.2 

The  colonies  were  generally  of  peaceful  origin.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  band  of  emigrants  was  usually  small  in 
number  and  poor  in  means.  They  sought  as  a  rule  some 
spot  unoccupied  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  and  there 
located;  at  other  times  they  received  a  hospitable  reception 
in  the  outposts  of  these  very  nationalities,  those  of  other 
stock  regarding  them  as  homeless  and  poverty-stricken  indi- 
viduals ; 3  in  which  event  their  neighbors  were  doomed  to 
disappointment ;  for  they,  by  their  natural  abilities,  soon 
obtained  the  upper  hand.  Again,  they  went  among  the  bar- 
barians, purchased  the  right  to  a  little  land,  and  then  by 
barter  and  traffic  laid  the  foundations  of  future  cities.4  The 
adaptability  of  the  Greek  to  his  situation  was  one  of  his 
principal  traits.  His  conquests  were  nearly  always  peaceful 
and  without  military  force;  only  in  the  later  period  of  de- 
velopment did  war  play  an  important  role.  Alas,  too  often, 
however,  the  colony  was  rent  by  civil  commotion.  At 
first,  perhaps,  relying  for  protection  on  the  metropolis,  it 
frequently  outgrew  it,  and  assumed  complete  independence.6 
Not  any  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  Greek  state  to  retain  a  pos- 
session is  recorded  in  history;  on  the  contrary,  they  lent 
one  another  aid  against  the  common  enemy,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  did  they  come  in  collision  with  each  other.6  The  de- 
pendencies gave  new  birth,  in  remote  regions,  to  the  religion, 
manners,  language,  and  philosophy  of  the  fatherland.  For 
those  of  the  East,  Delos  was  the  centre  of  life;  for  those  of 

1  Holm,  I,  272. 

2  Ibid.  I,  273. 

«  Ibid.  I,  273;  Thirlwall,  II,  99;  Wachsmuth,  1, 103. 

4  For  the  relations  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  Wachsmuth, 
I,  208  et  seq. 

6  Holm,  I,  273. 

•For  a  description  of  the  relations  between  the  mother  cities  and  the 
colonies,  cf.  Beloch,  "  Griechische  Geschichte,"  1, 172. 
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the  West,  Corinth.  Miletus,  Megara,1  Chalcis,  and  Phocaea 
were  also  the  founders  of  many  settlements.2  Athens  on  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  individuals  who 
left  the  city  in  early  days,  abstained  from  any  organized 
effort  at  colonization s  until  after  the  creation  of  the  Athenian 
League  (479  B.C.).4 

Then,  as  Holm  says:  "The  Athenians  strengthened  their 
influence  and  supremacy  in  the  allied  districts  ...  by  plant- 
ing colonies  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word  —  cleruchies,  not 
apoikiai,  as  the  ordinary  Greek  colonies  were  called.  The 
latter  are  independent  towns,  while  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
colonies  are  settlements  of  Athenian  and  Roman  citizens  in 
foreign  countries,  settlements  of  people  who  always  remained 
in  the  closest  dependence  on  the  mother  city,  of  which  they 
did  not  cease  to  be  citizens.  They  were  to  Athens  what  Mes- 
senia  was  to  Sparta,  except  that  geographically  they  were  not 
so  close  to  the  parent  city,  being  planted  in  distant  spots,  with 
the  intention,  not  only  of  providing  subsistence  for  their  own 
citizens,  but  also  like  the  Roman  colonies,  of  controlling  an 
empire.  Like  the  latter  some  of  them  were  settled  in  con- 
nected districts  as  complete  communities,  and  some  only  upon 
land  which  had  to  be  made  over  by  communities  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  there,5  in  which  case  the  emigrant  Athenians 
formed  a  state  within  the  state  of  the  already  existing  repub- 
lic, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Germans  in  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  time  of  the  migration  of  peoples.  In  the  former 
case  the  cleruchy  had  its  special  constitution  like  Athens  her- 
self with  archons,  council,  ecclesia,  and  strategi.  Some  of 
their  legal  cases  had  to  be  decided  at  Athens.  The  same  pro- 

i  For  some  account  of  the  industry  of  Mcpar.i,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  236. 

•Von  K:mke,  I,  129  et  seq. ;  Niebulir,  History,"  I,  256. 

»  In  the  usual  Greek  sense  "Athens  always  avoided  colonization" ;  Holm,  I, 
273. 

«  For  the  Athenian  League,  ibid.  II,  211-220. 

•  Citizens  obtaining  allotments  of  divided  lands  in  a  conquered  or  subject 

state  were  called  cleruchoi;  Boerkh.  II.  ir,x-iso:  in.  n..  XVIII:  (imte,  II, 

VII;  Thirhvall.  HI.Ni;  Cnri  ius.  -  1  IMorv  of  Greece,"  III.  Ch.  X  X  X  VI  I. 

Similarly  th-  H..nmii  colonists;  cf.  P..1  I     III.   I".  IV.  81;  Appian, 

uin,"  I,  7;  Dionysiu.s.  "  AnHrnt  Rome,"  II,  16. 
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cedure  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  when  they  occupied  Salamis. 
But  then  they  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  Salamis  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  Attica.1  The  cleruchies  which  concern  us  more  closely  in 
the  history  of  the  fifth  century  came  into  being  after  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  Eion  in  Thrace  (about  475  B.C.).  .  .  . 
We  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  system  of  Athenian 
cleruchies  influenced  the  Romans,  whose  colonies  certainly 
date  from  a  later  period  than  the  occupation  of  Salamis  by 
Athens."2  Grote,  among  other  details,  notes,  "These  men 
were  Athenian  citizens  who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens 
even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and  whose  property  formed 
part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens."  They  certainly  con- 
stituted an  exception,  both  in  the  method  of  their  foundation 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  dependency,  to  the  usual  colonial 
establishments  of  the  Greeks. 

The  principal  bond  between  the  mother  state  and  the  colo- 
nies was  perhaps  religion.3  The  people  literally  carried  their 
worship  with  them;  for,  before  departure,  they  took  a  light 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  tutelary  deity,  and  this  they  trans- 
ported to  ignite  the  flame  in  some  other  remote  temple  to  be 
erected  by  their  hands ; 4  if  perchance  extinguished  en  route, 
some  one  was  delegated  to  return  for  the  special  purpose  of 
rekindling  it.  The  Greeks  paid  homage  to  nature,  and  in- 
voked its  manifestations  under  various  phases  and  forms. 

1  For  the  two  periods  of  the  system  of  cleruchies  or  "  lot-holders,"  cf. 
Grote,  IV,  521 ;  VIII,  282  et  seq. 

2  Holm,  II,  220-222;  for  list  of  some  of  these  colonies,  Thirlwall,  III,  57 
et  seq.;  Holm,  II,  221;  according  to  the  latter  author,  Duncker  reckons  the 
number  of  Athenians  settled  abroad  in  cleruchies  at  fifteen  thousand,  ibid. 
For  their  influence  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  ibid.  II,  250-257 ;  for  their 
maritime  power,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  152  et  seq.,  1HO  et  seq. 

8  Holm  discusses  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  Greeks,  and  cites  Herodotus 
as  saying  the  things  common  to  the  Greeks  were  "  blood  relationship,  or  com- 
mon descent,  common  religion,  and  language,  and  lastly,  similar  manners  and 
customs,"  "  History  of  Greece,"  I,  Ch.  XIX;  also  ibid.  1,272;  for  the  elements 
of  Greek  disunion,  cf.  Wachsmuth,  1,  147  et  seq. ;  for  those  of  union,  ibid.  154 
et  seq. ;  cf.  also  Von  Schlegel,  253 ;  Cantu,  I,  550. 

^Thucydides,  I,  24;  Thirlwxll,  TT,  9Q. 
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Forests,  air,  sun,  stars,  and  ocean,  as  well  as  tlie  attributes  of 
the  human  race,  such  as  beauty,  strength,  courage,  and  wisdom, 
were  reverenced.1  No  matter  where  they  sailed,  how  far  from 
home  they  migrated,  whether  they  settled  on  hilltop,  mountain 
side,  or  in  the  valley,  on  seashore,  or  in  the  plain,  everywhere 
they  perceived  these  same  phenomena,  suggestive  of  their  gods, 
to  remind  them  of  their  moral  allegiance  to  their  common 
country.  All  their  familiar  ceremonies  were  reinstituted 
in  the  new  settlement,  while  the  greatest  ambition  of  the 
colonist  was  to  be  chosen  to  participate  in  the  national  festi- 
vals.2 Embassies  and  gifts  were  frequently  sent  home  on  these 
occasions.  Thus  from  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe  the 
Greeks  congregated  at  the  shrines  of  Delos,  Ephesus,  and 
Cyprus  for  the  adoration  of  their  divinities.8  The  temple  be- 
came their  parliament  house. 

The  public  games  likewise  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of 
union.4  Not  only  did  neighboring  communities  there  contend 
with  each  other,  but  competitors  for  prizes  came  from  afar. 
During  their  continuance,  war  was  suspended  and  enemies  at 
arms  met  as  rivals  in  athletic  sports.  Cities  were  often  recon- 
ciled and  alliances  sealed.  Amusement  was  not  the  sole  fac- 
tor, but  literature  and  music  won  recognition;  for  then  it 
was  that  some  of  the  world's  famous  tragedies  and  comedies, 
in  verse  and  prose,  gained  for  the  authors  their  first  laurels. 
Here  wise  men  and  sages,  philosophers  and  wits,  historians 
and  story  writers,  vied  with  each  other  in  friendly  contest. 
Athlete,  artist,  poet,  and  priest  fraternized ;  citizens,  colonists, 
patrons,  and  paupers,  joining  in  admiration,  were  drawn  into 
closer  sympathy.  The  statesman  also  was  there  for  pleasure, 
but  seldom  for  diplomacy.  Thus  not  any  political  federation 
developed  from  these  assemblies.  They  were  national  without 
a  nation. 

The  Greeks,  wherever  wandering,  preserved  their  own  lan- 

1  Von  Schlegel ,  240  et  seq.  «  Holm ,  I . 

1  For  the  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle  upon  colonization,  cf.  Holm,  I,  231 
et  seq.  and  note  9  to  Ch.  X I  \ 

«  Isocrates,  "  Paneg. "  i ,  i,  lj:r, ;  Von  Schlegel,  233 ;  Thirlwall,  1, 390 

et  aeq. ;  Wacbsmuth,  1, 159  et  seq. 
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guage  and  laws.1  This  does  not  mean  that  all  their  settle- 
ments enacted  similar  legislation,  but  merely  that  they  ac- 
knowledged the  same  fundamental  principles.  The  medium 
of  common  speech  afforded  decided  advantages  to  the  widely 
scattered  colonists;  it  enabled  them  to  read  the  same  litera- 
ture and  to  study  the  same  philosophy;  the  great  number  of 
renowned  men,  born,  educated,  and  residing  in  the  various 
dependencies,  who  became  distinguished  in  letters,  morals, 
history,  science,  and  art,  bears  witness  to  this  community  of 
thought.2 

The  individual  Greek  cities  enjoyed  absolute  political  free- 
dom with  complete  control  over  their  local  and  foreign  affairs.3 
Even  when  entering  an  alliance  created  among  themselves  in 
certain  localities,  they  never  yielded  the  doctrine  of  home 
rule,  and  were  loath  to  surrender  to  any  central  executive 
the  direction  of  their  exterior  policy.4  The  colonies,  like  the 
older  states,  displayed  every  shading  in  the  framework  of 
their  organization./  Each  municipality  had  its  own  constitu- 
tion, modelled  by  its  citizens  to  suit  their  exigencies ;  democ- 
racies, republics,  aristocracies,  monarchies,  tyrannies  existed ; 
in  some  places  the  government  passed  through  several  of  these 
transitions.6  Nearly  all  the  internal  seditions  were,  at  least 
ostensibly,  to  maintain  and  enforce  duly  guaranteed  privi- 
leges, but  unfortunately  they  often  resulted  in  their  over- 
throw. A  new  uprising  was  then  deemed  necessary  that  the 
people  might  recover  their  ancient  rights.  Syracuse  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  ever  changing  spirit.  Generally 
the  establishments,  founded  the  more  directly  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  metropolis,  began  as  monarchies ;  those  planted 

1  Wachsmuth,  I,  103;  Cantu,  I,  552-553;  II,  110. 

2  For1  the  high  degree  of  culture  in  the  colonies,  cf .  Von  Ranke,  Ch.  VIII ; 
Holm,  I,  Ch.  XXIV  and  XXV ;  II,  163  et  seq. ;  Ch.  XX  and  XXVI ;  Von  Schle- 
gel,  246;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  445.    For  more  details  at  length,  and 
especially  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  cf.  Duncker,  IV,  102  et  seq. ;  R.  and  J.  (',<). 

«  Holm,  1,  Ch.  XX  and  XXI ;  McCullagh,  I,  141  et  seq. ;  Thirlwall,  II,  97. 

4  For  some  account  of  the  mutual  relations  existing  among  the  Greek  states, 
cf.  Wachsmuth,  1, 197  et  seq. 

*  Von  Schlegel,  230  et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  I,  23  et  seq.  On  the  constitution  of 
the  Greek  state,  cf .  Wachsmuth,  I,  120. 
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by  refugees  or  exiles  were  first  republics;1  but  almost  uni- 
versally revolutions  of  the  populace  or  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  elected  magistrates  again  and  again  overturned  the 
recognized  authorities.2  In  many  cases  there  was  constant  ebb 
and  flow;  liberty  and  repression,  despotism  and  order,  were 
repeatedly  in  conflict  for  the  supremacy.  Such  is  the  Greek 
story  of  political  reforms  and  social  reformers.  Whether 
by  reason  of  these  circumstances  or  in  spite  of  them,  there 
was  usually  a  steady  advancement  in  prosperity.  Civil  dis- 
sensions rarely  seem  to  have  constituted  an  obstacle  to  regular 
development.8 

The  leagues  were  outgrowths  of  necessity;  dread  of  con- 
quest was  the  motive  for  their  foundation.  Wherever  the  fed- 
eration was  the  strongest,  the  fear  of  invasion  was  the  greatest. 
Incidentally  they  afforded  means  for  the  increase  of  trade,  and 
offered  larger  and  safer  fields  of  exchange  and  barter  to  their 
members.  But  the  elevation  of  some  one  city  to  a  preponder- 
ating influence  over  the  others  was  contrary  to  the  Greek  dis- 
position, and  could  with  difficulty  be  endured  by  these  equally 
independent  bodies  politic ;  hence  the  weakness  of  the  unions, 
their  inefficiency,  their  frequent  forcible  or  insensible  dissolu- 
tion, and  their  inability  to  defend  themselves  when  outside 
foes  finally  overwhelmed  them. 

Separated  from  the  fatherland  by  vast  distances  and  dan- 
gerous seas,  the  Greek  colonists  were  cast  upon  their  own 
resources.  Their  innate  sense  of  self-respect  and  resolute  will 
•-(I  them  to  the  fullest  degree  of  their  capacity  and 
strength.4  /Energetic,  thrifty,  and  skilful,  they  created  and 
red,  by  their  toil  and  industry,  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing communities,  which  thus  rapidly  attained  the  rank  of 
respectable  states  and  important  marts  of  traffic,  f  Commerce 
was  the  main  factor  in  their  growth.*  In  every  region  of  the 

»Cantii.  II.  ll'totseq.  'Thirlwnll.  I! 

I.Ch.  XXnn.l  \\I.  1.J1 

•For  the  commercial  policy  of  the  states  of  Greece,  cf.  Smith,  "  Wealth  of 

•  V  542  et  seq.    He  nays,  nov.-rtlirl.'s,.  that  "  in  •   i he  ancient 

states  of  Greece  f  ule  was  pn»hil>i:i-.l   5ili..K«-ilnT,"  and  again  ih.:t 

"  at  Athens,"  for  example, "  all  such  trades  were  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the 
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then  known  world  they  bartered  and  traded  with  the  natives, 
thus  not  only  enriching  themselves,  but  likewise  indirectly 
augmenting  the  wealth  and  consequent  power  of  the  parent 
cities.  The  needs  of  mercantile  intercourse  were  a  mighty 
stimulus  to  navigation  and  discovery;  under  this  potent 
incentive,  these  people  opened  an  expanse  of  lands  previ- 
ously unexplored,  their  ships  plied  in  every, sea,  and  the  name 
of  Greece  became  famous  in  all  portions  of  the  earth.  Through 
the  opportunities  prevailing  in  the  dependencies,  the  poor  were 
made  rich  and  the  ignorant  became  learned;  for  the  fact  is 
noticeable  that,  when  Greek  colonization  was  at  its  height,  the 
intellect  of  man  was  most  cultured.1  Oratory,  poetry,  history, 
philosophy,  and  art  then  attained  their  zenith.  Athens,  Cor- 
inth, Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaea,  and  Corcyra  were  renowned  not 
less  for  trade  than  for  learning.  Records  exist  proving  that 
products  from  every  clime  reached  Athens,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  there  manufactured  and  subsequently  reexported.2 

The  colonists  who  by  choice,  by  privation,  or  by  force, 
sought  distant  homes  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society ;  but  the  existence  of  these  conditions, 
not  unexampled  in  later  times,  instead  of  a  hindrance  proved 
a  blessing.  Poverty  and  want  were  the  mainsprings  of  assiduity 
and  effort,  which  inspired  them  in  the  achievement  of  their 
wonderful  destiny.  As  Von  Kanke  so  ably  portrays  them  : 
"  This  active  and  vigorous  population,  whose  elements  were 
as  infinite  in  their  variety  as  they  were  copious  in  number, 
followed  in  every  situation  an  impulse  of  its  own.  To  attempt 
to  pursue  these  varieties  in  all  their  bearings  would  lead  us  too 
far  into  the  explanation  of  local  circumstances.  But  Greek 

rich,  who  exercised  them  for  the  benefits  of  their  masters.  .  .  ."  So  that  "  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work."  In 
support  of  the  text,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  12,  23;  also  parts  of  Ch.  Ill;  more 
especially,  ibid.  I,  Ch.  II,  entitled,  "How  Industry  and  Freedom  together 
grew  Strong  in  Greece,"  an  < •xvHK'iit  account  of  the  development  of  com- 
merce, and  likewise  containing  much  relating  to  Greek  colonization.  If 
Athens  were  liberal,  Sparta  was  conservative  in  her  institutions  and  policy. 
Cf.  also  Cantu,  II,  110. 

iThirlwall,  II,  110-156. 

2  For  trade  and  policy  of  Athens,  cf.  McCullagh,  I,  93  et  seq.,  253  et  seq., 
and  Ch.  VII. 
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life,  in  general,  displays  certain  characteristics  which  can  never 
cease  to  be  significant.  The  Hellenes  followed  no  common 
political  aim  ;  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  powers 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak ;  their  provinces  and 
towns  were  of  insignificant  extent.  But  the  manner  in  which 
these  men,  with  no  extraneous  impulse  or  example,  lived  to- 
gether and  ordered  their  public  affairs  deserves  the  most 
attentive  consideration.  Independent  and  self-centred,  they 
created,  in  a  constant  struggle  of  citizen  with  citizen,  and  state 
with  state,  the  groundwork  of  those  forms  of  government  which 
have  been  established  in  the  world  at  large." 1 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  while  the  Greeks  were  devel- 
oping philosophy  and  art,  they  were  likewise,  through  their 
colonies,  disseminating  over  the  remote  regions  of  the  bar- 
barian world  the  life-giving,  refining  influences  of  their 
institutions.  Without  the  enduring  effects  of  these  widely 
scattered  establishments,  mankind  in  every  sense  would  have 
enjoyed  a  deferred  and  only  half-formed  civilization.2  Their 
colonial  policy  must,  therefore,  be  recognized  as  a  most  efficient 
force  in  human  progress.8 

1  Von  Ranke,  "  Ancient  History,"  I,  132. 

2  Cunningham  emphasizes  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  Greek  and 
Phoenician  colmiizatiun:  the  Greek  colonies  "were  new  centres  of  civilizing 
influences,"  "  Western  Civilization  "  ("  Ancient  Times  "),  72. 

•  Von  Ranke,  1, 129. 


CHAPTER   V 
ROMAN  COLONIZATION 

THE  characteristic  of  Greek  civilization  was  diversity,  of 
Roman  power  unity.  Variety  in  the  one,  uniformity  in  the 
other,  was  the  rule ;  independence  of  the  individual  in  Greece, 
subjection  of  personality  in  Rome.1  This  difference  may  be 
traced  in  every  department  of  enterprise,  in  every  branch  of 
their  respective  activity ;  and  the  contrast  is  not  anywhere 
more  manifest  than  in  their  methods  of  colonization.  The  very 
words  employed  to  designate  such  a  settlement  as  is  now 
commonly  termed  "  colony  "  were  in  signification  materially 
distinct.  'ATI-OIKM*,  the  Greek,  implies  a  separation,  a  moving 
out  of,  a  dwelling  afar  off;  the  Latin  colonia,  on  the  other 
hand,  means,  as  is  known,  a  "  plantation,"  a  possession  in  land. 
In  the  Greek  expression  there  is  not  any  implication  of  real 
property;  the  colonist  is  not  necessarily  a  tiller  of  the  soil; 
the  idea  is  simply  that  he  inhabits  a  distant  region.  The 
Latin  decidedly  stamps  him  by  the  occupation  of  an  estate, 
and  the  question  of  remoteness  is  not  involved.  The  definitions, 
in  themselves,  contain  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  Roman  and  Greek  systems.2 

Rome  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  her  two  great  forerunners,  Carthage  and  Greece. 
The  former  lost  her  acquisitions  by  detaching  them  too  much 

1  Von  Schlegel,  "Philosophy  of  History,"  250. 

2  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  438,  supra  <>.    It  may  well  he  said  that  the 
Greek  "apoikia"  comes  nearer  in  meaning  to  the  modern  word  "  colony  " 
than  does  the  Latin  "colonia,"  from  which  it  is  derived.    The  distinction 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  establishments  must  he  clearly  borne 
in  mind.    It  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  frequently  called 
clcruchies;  cf.  Polybius,  II,  21;  III,  40;  IV,  81;  Appian,  "Bellorum  Civilium," 
I,  7;  Dionysius,  "  Ant.  Rom."  II,  16. 
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from  herself,  and  not  sufficiently  blending  their  common  inter- 
ests; thus  Carthage  never  achieved  nationality.  Greece,  on 
the  contrary,  spread  out  her  resources  in  too  generous  a 
manner  and,  failing  in  centralization,  likewise  perished. 
These  opposite  policies  effected  similar  results.  Rome  re- 
tained her  conquests  through  many  centuries  by  never  for- 
getting to  bind  securely  every  section  of  the  empire  to 
the  life-giving  heart  of  it,  the  vital  centre,  the  metropolis. 
Avoiding  the  extremes  of  her  precursors,  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  drawing  the  outlying  communities  to  her,  rather 
than  going  to  them.  One  typical  example  of  the  ends  attained 
lies  in  the  domain  of  literature  and  art.  The  Greek  sculptors, 
artists,  architects,  orators,  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
were  scattered  throughout  the  extensive  territories  of  the 
Greek  race ;  probably  the  majority  of  its  learned  men  were 
natives  and  residents  of  the  dependencies.  Among  the  Romans 
this  distinguished  circle  is  found  alone  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
All  flocked  thither,  while  the  greater  proportion  were  born 
within  or  under  the  shadow  of  her  walls.1 

On  the  other  hand,  Rome  suffered  the  drawback  that,  of  the 
districts  then  available,  her  predecessors  had  preempted  those 
considered  desirable.  The  world  of  that  age  was,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  states  and  dominions  grouped  around  the 
Mediterranean.  Little  was  known  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  the  west,  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  established 
and  during  the  few  centuries  immediately  succeeding  that  event. 
The  region  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  apparently  large 
enough  for  the  ambitions  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece ;  not  much 
friction  had  arisen  between  them ;  even  in  Sicily,  where  the 
danger  was  most  imminent,  an  agreement  for  division  was 
finally  made,  while  elsewhere  there  seemed  to  be  simply  a 
mutual  understanding  to  avoid  each  other.  Rome,  growing 
stronger  and  stronger,  but  not  yet  able  successfully  to  op- 
pose her  older  competitors,  perceived  little,  if  any,  room  for 
development.  When  therefore,  like  other  nascent  empires. 

1  For  striking  contrast  between  Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  cf.  Sir  George 
G.  Lewis,  "  Government  of  Dependencies,"  115  et  seq. 
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she  first  undertook  to  subdue  her  weaker  enemies,  her  energies 
were  necessarily  directed  against  the  more  peculiarly  Italian 
tribes  residing  in  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  preexistent  occu- 
pation of  the  most  favorable  coasts  by  other  races  to  a  great 
degree  explains  the  tendency  manifested  from  the  earliest  ages. 
As  the  Greeks,  surrounded  by  water  and  dwelling  along  the 
shores  of  a  country  having  many  inlets  and  bays,  were  from 
the  beginning  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  so  Rome  built  inland  and, 
with  her  rivals  in  possession  of  the  principal  islands  and  ports, 
at  once  became  a  land  power. 

AY  hen  this  state  was  entering  upon  its  enterprises  for 
conquest,  it  was,  although  feeble,  a  unit.1  There  was  a 
material  difference  between  Rome  at  the  commencement  of 
her  history  and  Greece  at  a  similar  stage  of  its  career.  The 
latter  was  broken  into  numerous  communities  of  more  or 
less  dissimilar  ancestry,  each  with  its  petty  ruler,  and  dis- 
persed over  a  region  cut  up  by  mountain  barriers  and 
intervening  streams;  the  former  was  smaller,  but  one  city 
with  one  king.  Exterior  conditions  and  the  characteristics 
of  Roman  administration  fully  account  for  the  method,  the 
system,  the  aim,  and  the  results  of  her  early  colonization. 
This  people  always  seem  to  have  had  the  good  judgment  not 
to  attempt  to  subjugate  more  territory  than  they  could  reason- 
ably hope  to  retain.  Thus  their  acquisitions  were  made  near 
home,  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  a  gradual  but  progressive 
manner.2  Rome  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  herself  the 
conquered  districts  before  endeavoring  to  extend  her  rule  over 
other  tribes  beyond. 

The  first  era  of  colonial  activity  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods,  quite  distinct  in  character;  the  one  embraces  the  col- 
onies within  Italy ; 8  the  other,  those  outside  of  the  peninsula. 

1  "  The  Roman  State  from  its  origin  and  according  to  its  first  constitution 
was  nothing  else  than  a  well-organized  school  of  war,  a  permanent  establish- 
ment for  conquest."  — VON  SCHLEGEL,  254. 

2  For  this  reason  some  authorities  refuse  to  admit  that  Rome  had  "  colo- 
nies "  in  the  modern  sense,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

8  On  the  colonization  of  this  period,  Person,  "  Essai  sur  1' Administration 
des  Provinces  Romaines  sous  la  Republique  "  (1878),  Ch.  Ill,  and  Beloch, 
"  Der  Italische  Bund  "  (1880),  may  be  consulted. 
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The  earlier  group  belongs  mostly  to  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
only  a  few  of  the  establishments  dating  back  to  the  epoch 
of  the  kings;  the  later  policy  was  inaugurated  and  pursued 
under  the  emperors.  Historians  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  system  of  Roman  colonization  played  only  a  secondary 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  still,  it  most  efficiently  served 
to  bind  the  dependencies  together,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  Romanize  them  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  age  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  so 
widely  disseminated.  For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect  are  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  is  usually  attributed  to  them ;  they  at  least  merit 
an  impartial  investigation. 

As  already  premised,  in  this  department,  like  in  all  others, 
the  state  was  the  moving  power.  Not  anything  was  left  to 
mere  chance  or  to  individual  caprice.  Rome  was  the  master 
of  her  citizens.  Few  of  the  rich  ever  wished  to  retire  from 
the  city.  There  they  enjoyed  life,  good  fortune,  and  politics, 
and  there  they  preferred  to  remain,  believing  it  to  be  the 
most  attractive  place  for  residence.1  Perhaps  the  lower 
classes  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  withdraw,  in 
order  elsewhere  to  found  other  freer  communities  with  the 
chance  of  improving  their  position,  but  the  government  de- 
pended upon  the  populace  for  military  purposes,  and  hence 
forbade  the  poor  to  leave  without  permission;  possibly  even 
they  would  not  have  departed  so  willingly,  had  they  had 
the  opportunity;  for  such  men  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
tingency of  attaining  renown  in  the  wars,  which  were  nearly 
always  on  hand.  It  was  thus  esteemed  by  every  grade  of 
society  a  hardship  and  a  sacrifice  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
the  capital.  The  inauguration  of  a  colonial  policy  was  there- 
fore not  an  enterprise  easy  of  accomplishment;  for  the 
important  factor  of  spontaneous  emigration  was  here  scarcely 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Such  a  situation  would  in  most 

i  Many  of  them  had  their  "  country  houses  "  outside  Rome,  but  even  later 
in  the  case  of  the  "  latifumlia,"  the  owner  usually  stayed  near  Rome  and 
managed  his  slave  farm  through  agents. 
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cases  have  rendered  colonization  futile  and  impossible,  but 
in  this  instance  it  was  only  a  means  to  a  more  perfected  and 
more  highly  organized  system;  so  that,  under  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  involuntary  individual  action,  Rome,  in  the 
exercise  of  supreme  control  over  her  people,  not  only  was 
enabled  to  select  those  whom  she  pleased  for  colonists,  and  to 
fix  at  will  the  location  of  their  abodes,  but  likewise  could  fur- 
nish the  leaders  and  a  code  of  laws,  at  the  same  time  taking 
good  heed  that  the  community  should  discharge  some  useful 
end  in  the  larger  development  of  the  state,  and  should  never 
be  tempted  to  disloyalty  or  rivalry  with  the  metropolis.1 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  conquests  the  senate  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  of  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  defeated 
foes.  These  estates  were  then  distributed  among  Romans, 
preferably  among  the  poor,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
remove  thither  and  till  the  fields  bestowed  upon  them.2  The 
emigrants,  while  thus  by  the  bounty  of  their  government 
becoming  landed  proprietors,  lost  their  rights  as  citizens. 
These  establishments  served  for  Rome  a  double  purpose. 
The  city  itself  was  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  and  the  care 
of  numbers  of  its  needy  inhabitants,  while  its  new  acquisitions 
were  furnished  a  nucleus  of  faithful,  loyal  Romans  who 
implanted  the  seed  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  language 
among  the  foreigners  around  them.  In  the  event  of  war 
they  formed  a  trusty  band  of  defenders,  while  in  time  of 
peace  they  supplied  Rome  with  her  necessary  agricultural 
products  and  paid  taxes  into  her  treasury.3  These  colo- 
nies, of  the  epoch  of  the  kings  and  of  the  Republic,  were 
not  composed  of  old  soldiers,  as  at  a  later  date,  but  consisted 

i  The  Roman  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  a  colony  to  the  state,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Greek  idea,  is  very  interesting  in  view  of  modern  discussion  by  such 
men  as  Seeley,  Froude,  Lucas,  Chamberlain,  and  others.  The  most  advanced 
theory  seems  to  be  that  a  colony  is  a  part  of  the  state,  i.e.  a  British  colony  is 
ju<t  as  much  a  part  of  "  Greater  Britain  "  as  Illinois  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

2Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  VIII.  "  Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  in- 
habits. The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure,  or  by  interest,  hastened  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  victory."  — GIBBON,  "Roman  Empire,"  I,  260. 

8  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  438,  446. 
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for  the  most  part  of  civilians  drawn  from  the  lower  orders 
of  life.  Sometimes  the  vanquished  natives  were  also  admit- 
ted to  membership.  To  replace  the  drafts  made  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  subjugated  people,  or  at  least  some 
of  them  —  generally  their  principal  men  —  were  transported 
to  the  capital  and  there  given  homes.1  By  this  procedure 
enemies  were  often  deprived  of  their  chief  counsellors,  and 
these  latter  themselves  were  frequently  inspired  with  the  desire 
to  adopt  Rome  as  a  foster  city.  This  skilfully  executed  system 
of  colonization  and  amalgamation,  going  hand  in  hand,  in 
due  course  successfully  Romanized  the  greater  portion  of 
Italy.1  The  victories  by  the  sword  were  thus  most  ably  sec- 
onded by  the  policy  of  absorption  applied  to  the  conquered 
tribes.8 

A  senatus  consultuin  (decree  of  the  senate)  or  a  law  of  the 
people  was  required  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  colony.4 
The  territory  was  accurately  described,  as  well  as  provision 
made  how  the  land  should  be  allotted,  how  many  colonists 
there  should  be,  how  much  ground  should  be  assigned  to 
each  individual,  and,  finally,  how  the  community  should  be 
governed,  it  being  even  indicated  how  many  persons  should 
constitute  the  administration.  After  the  necessary  legal 
sanction  had  been  granted,  the  citizens  elected  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  settlement 
was  to  be  intrusted;  their  number  varied,5  according  to  its 
importance,  from  three  to  twenty.  The  most  eminent  men  at 
times  competed  for  positions  on  such  boards,  esteeming  not 
less  highly  the  honor  than  the  attendant  power,  which  often 
lasted  several  years.6  Numerous  officers,  architects,  artisans, 
mechanics,  laborers,  and  servants  were  next  chosen  to  accom- 
pany the  official  representatives  to  the  previously  selected  site. 

i Di..n.  H;il.  VII,  4W;  Cicero,  "  A^rar."  II,  Ch.  XXVI I 

•For  the  salutary  effect  of  It.ilian  ,-olonies  on  the  social  state  of  Rome,  cf. 
Mommsen,  "  History  of  Rome,"  I,  391  et  seq. 

•The  last  colonization  within  Italy  proper  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  A.U.C. ;  Mommsen.  Ill,  .'U2  et  seq. 
..  \\.\IV.  .v,     \\.\V.40. 

«/&«<*.  IV,  2;  Mil,  Li. 

•  Cicero,  "  ad  Attic."  II,  6 ;  Quintilian,  XII,  1 ;  Dion.  CMS.  XXXVIIL 
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When  all  was  ready  the  colonists  were  drawn  up  in  military 
fashion,  and  the  entire  troop,  with  the  commissioners  at  its 
head,  marched  forth  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.1  Upon 
arrival  at  the  determined  destination,  the  outlines  of  the  pro- 
posed city  were  traced  by  a  plough,  the  whole  company  follow- 
ing the  furrow  thus  made.  Sacrifices  then  being  offered  to 
the  gods,  the  work  of  construction  began.2  The  limits  of 
the  adjacent  region  were  also  fixed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  ceremony  of  defining  the  boundaries  was,  however,  only 
practised  upon  the  organization  of  new  municipalities.  When- 
ever the  Romans  occupied  a  captured  place,  they  simply  entered 
the  town,  took  possession,  and  apportioned  its  public  property 
among  themselves  as  directed  by  the  decree  voted  for  the 
occasion. 

The  colonial  dependencies  of  Eome  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  known  respectively  as  Roman,3 —  or  maritime,  —  Latin, 
and  Italic.4  Residents  of  the  Roman  or  maritime  colonies,5 
so  called,  seem  to  have  preserved  all  their  legal  rights  and 
obligations,  as  instituted  for  citizens  of  Rome.  These  com- 
munities, mostly  situated  on  the  coast,  were  required  to  furnish 
men  for  the  legions.  In  the  Latin  colonies6  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  merely  the  liberties  of  Latium,  thus  being  deprived 
in  part  of  the  prerogatives  accorded  by  the  laws  of  the  me- 
tropolis.7 The  recruits,  also,  whom  they  supplied,  only  served 
in  the  auxiliary  forces.  Persons  could  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
them ;  but  the  greater  share  of  land  assigned  to  such  emi- 
grants constituted  a  strong  attraction  to  the  poor.8  The  Italic 
colonies  appear  to  have  had  fewer  privileges  than  either  of  the 

1  Plutarch,  "  in  Gracch."  839  et  seq. 

2  Dion.  Hal.  II,  7&;  Varro,  "  de  L.  Lat."  IV;  Cicero,  "Phil."  II,  40,  42; 
Livy,  V,  48. 

»  Livy,  XXXIX,  55. 

4  The  other  system  of  division  is  technically  more  exact,  i.e.  into  inuni- 
cipia,  colonise,  praefecturae,  civitates,  fcederatae,  etc.;  for  discussion  under 
these  heads,  cf .  Becker  and  Marquardt,  III,  7-37 ;  51-53. 

«  Mommsen,  I,  42  and  48;  B.  and  M.  Ill,  34. 

e  Mommsen,  1, 135  et  seq..  439;  B.  and  M.  Ill,  31  et  seq. 

7  Cicero,  "  pro  Caecina,"  33. 

8  Concerning  the  rights  of  the  Latin  colonies  authorities  are  divided ;  cf . 
Marquardt  and  Mispoulet. 
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two  preceding  classes.  They  were  rarely  founded,  and  then 
only,  apparently,  under  the  emperors  and  outside  of  Italy.1 
Very  little  is  known  of  them.  Another  division  of  these 
possessions  was  into  plebeian  and  military ;  *  the  former  were 
those  in  which  the  people  belonged  to  the  indigent  and 
poverty-stricken  orders;  the  latter,  as  their  name  indicates, 
were  created  for  the  reward  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  afford 
them  a  retreat  and  residence.8  Sylla,  turning  over  to  his  ad- 
herents the  estates  confiscated  from  the  partisans  of  Marius,  was 
probably  the  first  regularly  to  inaugurate  such  settlements;4 
although  a  century  previously,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  senate  had  already  prescribed  a  distribution  of  the 
soil  among  the  veterans.5  Julius  Caesar  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  Sylla  in  later  times.8  But  prior  to  undertaking  any 
account  of  the  second  period  of  colonization,  brief  mention  must 
be  made  of  some  enterprises  under  the  earlier  system. 

Legend  credits  Romulus  with  the  establishment  of  several 
towns,  but  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is  the  first  of  any 
subsequent  importance  settled  by  the  Romans.  This  city  is 
reputed  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  days  of  Ancus  Martius, 
and  undoubtedly  owed  its  origin  to  the  necessity  felt  for  a  sea- 
port.7 Three  other  places  seem  to  have  rightly  attributed  their 
foundation  to  the  kings,  and  they  were  followed  by  numerous 
others,  organized  before  the  second  Punic  war,  so  that  more 
than  forty  colonies  of  Rome  might  then  be  counted  in  Latium, 
Campania,  and  other  regions.  Among  them  were  Signia  and 
Circeii,  both  erected  by  King  Tarquin;  Norba,  the  walls  of 
which  still  stand ;  Antium,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  or  mari- 
time group;  Satricum,  Cales,  Fregellae,  Saticula,  Nequiiuini, 

»  Pliny,  III,  3,  21. 

*  Velleius  Paterculua,  I,  14,  15. 

*  For  quite  a  concise  description  of  Roman  military  colonies,  cf.  Nie- 
bnhr,  "Roman  History,"  II,  386  et  seq.;  Livy  "  Epit."  LXXXIV ;  Sallust, 
"Catil."  11. 

4  For  Sylla's  colonies,  cf.  Mommsen,  III,  Ml  et  seq. ;  B.  and  M.  Ill,  329, 
M, 

•  Livy,  XXXI,  4,  49. 

•  For  Cwsar's  colonies,  cf.  Mommsen,  V,  131,  also  V,  96,  422  et  seq. 

7  For  settlement  of  Ostia,  Livy,  I,  3;  B.  and  M.  Ill,  18,  citing  Madvig,  265; 
Mommsen,  II,  2. 
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Venusia,  Psestum,  Brundusiurn,  Vibo,  Valentia,  Cremona,  and 
Placentia.1  From  218  to  201  B.C.,  the  Romans  were  so  busily 
engaged  with  the  Carthaginians  as  not  to  have  had  any  op- 
portunity for  further  development.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  hostilities  they  again  resumed  their  work  of  coloni- 
zation. Some  thirty-five  additional  communities  were  created 
before  the  rise  of  the  Empire;  among  them  are  included 
Croton  (reestablished),  Thurium  likewise,  Bononia  (Bologna), 
Potentia,  Parma,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Mutina  (Modena),  Aquae-Sextiae 
(Aix-les-Bains),  Tarentum,  Carthage,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  Narbo  Marcius  (the  modern  Narbonne).  The  full 
achievement  of  the  regeneration  of  Carthage  was,  however, 
left  to  the  Caesars.  Meanwhile  Rome  had  occupied  a  few  of 
the  minor  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  planting  towns  in  the 
Balearic  Isles  and  in  Corsica ;  but  Sicily  had  never  received  a 
Roman  colony.2 

Two  facts  are  noticeable  in  the  later  activity  of  the  Republic : 
the  tendency  to  send  out  larger  bodies  of  people,  and  to  locate 
them  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  capital ;  the  boundaries 
of  Italy  were  even  occasionally  overstepped.  Of  many  of  the 
cities  of  this  age,  not  only  the  name,  but  also  the  municipal 
existence,  has  endured  to  the  present.  The  so-called  Roman 
or  maritime  colonies  —  which  were  not  always  on  the  coast 3 
—  counted  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  thirty-five,  while  the 
Latin  colonies  were  at  that  time  also  of  equal  number.  Not 
any  of  the  latter  were  subsequently  founded,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  securing  recruits  willing  to  renounce  their 
privileges  and  rights  as  Romans.  Hence  practically  all  settle- 
ments thereafter  made  obtained  for  their  inhabitants  the  con- 
cession of  full  citizenship. 

The    disposition    of    the   senate   toward    colonization  was 

1  Livy  (XXVII,  9, 10)  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  there 
were  thirty  Roman  colonies  in  Italy,  but  he  prohably  underestimated  the  num- 
ber.   For  complete  list  up  to  about  this  time,  cf.  B.  and  M.  Ill,  18;  also  Cantu, 
III,  24  (note)  et  seq. 

2  Livy  mentions  almost  all  the  places  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  this  early 
period  ;  cf .  also  Tacitus,  and  R.  and  J.  9. 

a  For  inland  "  maritime  "  colonies,  cf.  Mommsen,  "  History  of  Rome,"  III, 
20  et  seq. 
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decidedly  modified  about  130  B.C.,  which  date  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  close  of  the  first  era.  The  custom  had  been  to  exempt 
from  certain  taxes  and  burdens  the  tracts  allotted  emigrants, 
while  those  remaining  public  property  yielded  to  the  state  a 
fixed  and  considerable  income.  The  inauguration  of  so  many 
colonies  in  the  past  had  gradually  restricted  the  extent  of  these 
domains.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  Rome  per- 
ceived herself  with  vastly  increased  possessions,  and  enormous 
debts  and  expenditures.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the 
entire  national  territory,  both  actual,  and  that  which  might 
be  acquired  for  some  time  to  come,  would  be  needed  to  replen- 
ish by  its  revenues  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  state  and  to 
furnish  the  supplies  necessary  to  defend  the  conquered  regions.1 
It  was  also  then  desirable  to  retain  all  citizens  at  home,  thus 
rendering  the  metropolis  more  populous,  and  harboring  its 
strength ;  for  Rome  was  beginning  to  fear  the  growing  power 
of  some  of  its  own  dependencies  as  possible  rivals.8  Hence  it 
was  determined  not  to  distribute  any  more  lands,  nor  to  create 
any  further  settlements. 

The  second  era  commences  with  the  emperors,  and  its 
effects  fall  outside  of  Italy.8  Julius  Caesar  himself  reen- 
forced  the  inert  colony  already  instituted  by  Caius  Gracchus 
on  the  site  of  Carthage,4  by  sending  thither  twenty  thousand 
persons  ; 5  but  the  enterprises  of  his  successors  were  mostly  to 
partake  of  the  military  character.6  The  triumvirate,  for  want 
of  any  other  means  to  reward  the  old  warriors  who  had  helped 
to  overthrow  the  Republic,  deprived  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Italy  of  their  estates  and  divided  them  among  the  veterans. 
Augustus  alone  located  numbers  of  such  establishments  in  all 
portions  of  his  dominions.7  Entire  legions,  officers  and  pri- 
vates, were  frequently  settled  in  the  districts  which  they  had 

i  Cicero,  "  ad  Attic."  II,  16.  «  Velleius,  1, 15. 

8  On  the  imperial  colonies,  cf.  Halgan,  "  L' Administration  des  Provinces 
Senatorial^  sous  1'Empire  Remain  "  (1898),  Liv.  II,  Ch.  II. 

«  VelleiuH.  I,  24.  *  Suetonius,  "  in  Jul."  20. 

•  Pliny,  III,  5;  Seneca,  "ad  Helviam,"  8;  Niebuhr,  "  Roman  History,     III, 
71-,.  in.-,. 

*  Especially  those  in  the  East;  cf.  Mittci,  "  Relchsreeht  nnd  Volksrecht  in 
den  Ostlichen  Provinzen  des  Romischcn  Kaiserreichs 
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conquered.1  In  other  instances,  the  colonists  were  taken  indif- 
ferently from  various  organizations.2  This  latter  plan,  however, 
was  not  popular ;  for  army  men  in  those  days,  even  more  than 
now,  were  clannish,  and  liked  to  maintain  associations  with 
their  comrades  in  arms.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire, 
this  system  of  colonization  was  uninterruptedly  pursued.3 

After  twenty  years  of  fatigues  the  Roman  warrior  found 
prepared  for  him  a  haven  of  repose  and  relief  from  hardship. 
The  lands  of  the  locality  where  the  legion  had  perchance  so 
many  years  been  stationed  were  allotted  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  veterans  laid  down  their  arms  and  took  up  the 
plough,  they  marked  out  the  site  for  the  city,  and  designed 
the  forum,  the  senate  house,  and  the  temples.  They  drew 
around  themselves  a  commercial  and  an  industrial  class  ;  mer- 
chants, bankers,  manufacturers,  followed  them.  They  erected 
another  Rome  in  miniature,  exercised  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
chose  a  delegate  to  the  imperial  capital  to  care  for  the  interests 
of  the  new  community,  frequently  married  native  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  had  posterity  to  whom  they  trans- 
mitted the  Roman  blood,  language,  customs,  and  laws,  as  well 
as  their  own  respect  for  the  metropolis.4  The  colonists,  while 
thus  constituting  a  civil  municipality,  served  also  as  frontier 
garrisons  ;  for  in  the  event  of  stubborn  war  they  were  subject 
to  recall  under  the  eagles.  More  than  all  else  they  formed  a 
nucleus  of  Roman  life  in  their  respective  regions.5  Here  were 
the  places  of  worship,  the  theatres,  the  schools,  the  halls  of 

1  Tacitus,  "Annals,"  XII,  32;  XIII,  31;  XIV,  31  et  varii.    "A  nation  of 
Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces  by  the  double  expedient  of 
introducing  colonists  and  of  admitting  the  most  faithful  and  deserving  of  the 
provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome."  —  GIBBON,  I,  259. 

2  Tacitus,  "  Annals,"  XIV,  27. 

«  "  It  is  in  the  agricultural  towns  of  Africa,  in  the  homes  of  the  vine-dress- 
ers on  the  Moselle,  in  the  flourishing  townships  of  the  Lycian  mountains,  and 
on  the  margin  of  the  Syrian  desert,  that  the  work  of  the  imperial  period  is  to 
be  found."  —  MOMMSKX,"  Provinces,"  Introduction  5. 

4"  Carteia  (on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar),  the  first  transmarine  urban  commu- 
nity of  Latin  tongue  and  Italian  constitution,  was  founded  in  583  A.U.C.  from 
the  multitude  of  camp  children  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish  slaves."  It 
was  made  a  Latin  colony;  Mommsen,  "  History  of  Rome,"  III,  214,  215. 

6  For  a  description  of  the  military  colonies  under  the  emperors,  cf .  B.  and 
M.  Ill,  335-341 ;  Gibbon,  I,  2GO;  also  Champaguy,  "  Les  Cesars,"  II,  65. 
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justice;  here  were  also  the  objective  points  of  many  of  the 
great  roads  constructed  by  Roman  skill;  here  they  ended, 
met,  or  crossed,  and  each  such  junction  was  a  strategic  citadel. 
The  importance  of  these  well-built,  enduring  highways  in 
national  development  must  never  be  forgotten.1 

The  Roman  colonies  carried  civilization  afar  inland  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  and  along  the  mighty  river  courses  of 
Northern  Europe.  Like  the  tentacles  of  some  tenacious  vine, 
they  never  released  from  their  grasp  the  spot  where  once  they 
struck  root.  Rome,  even  in  her  splendor,  needed  them  ;  they 
were  her  bases  of  supply ;  thence  along  the  routes  leading  to 
the  capital  rolled  the  grain,  the  meat,  the  wine,  the  fruit,  the 
vegetables,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  her  inhabitants ; 
and  not  the  less  from  them  were  procured  her  luxuries,  as 
well  as  her  mineral  and  metallic  riches.1  The  dependencies 
were  the  producers,  while  Rome  was  the  consumer  ;  for  in  all 
the  centuries  of  her  existence  this  city  was  never  an  industrial 
centre.  Rome,  not  a  commercial  nation  in  the  broader  sense  of 
buy  ing  and  selling  for  other  peoples,  limited  her  trade  by  her  own 
demands ;  but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  her  multifarious  wants 
and  her  vast  wealth,  considerable  traffic  must  have  occurred, 
of  which  her  numerous  outposts  were  the  natural  channels. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Roman  colonization, 
so  centralized  in  its  methods,  was  the  result  achieved  in  the 
diffusion  of  nationality.3  At  the  present  day,  the  sojourner 
on  the  European  continent  everywhere  perceives  the  manifest 
and  enduring  memorials  of  this  activity.  Masterpieces  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  road  building,  and  many  other  monu- 
ments of  industry  and  skill,  testify  to  its  intensity  and 
strength.  At  Cologne,  at  Nimes,4  at  Lyons,  at  Narbonne,4  at 

*  For  description  of  the  Anrclian  Way,  and  the  cities  and  fortresses  along 

Untheric,  "  La  Provence  Maritim.-,    ill  et  seq. ;  an  interesting  old  book 
on  Roman  roads  is  "  L'Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  I'Empire  Remain," 
olasBergier  (Paris,  1622). 

*  Supra,  p.  13.*  notes.  *  "  Les  Clsara,"  II,  72. 

«  For  Roman  remains  in  South  France,  cf .  Lentheric,  "  La  Provence  Mari- 
time." 

•For  the  antiquities  of  Narbonne,  cf.  Lenthfcric,  "Lei  Villes  Mortes  du 
Oolfe  de  Lyon." 
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Merida,  at  Bologna,  at  Toulouse,  at  Cordova,  at  far-away  Cor- 
inth, and  —  not  to  mention  other  places  on  the  mainland  — 
even  at  London,  and  across  the  Mediterranean  in  Africa,  the 
traveller  finds  cities  sprung  from  Roman  settlements.1  Not 
less  do  governments,  languages,  literatures,  philosophies,  arts, 
and  sciences  show  the  impress  of  Roman  thought  and  influence. 
The  culture  of  Rome  was  through  her  colonial  establishments 
bequeathed  in  some  degree  to  all  European  nations  west  of  the 
Russian  frontier.2 

From  these  widely  scattered  fountains,  supplied  from  the 
one  source,  modern  civilization  has  bountifully  drawn.  The 
capital  city  planted  these  pickets  on  the  borders  of  her 
realm.  The  colonists  transported  thither  the  germs  of  national 
life,  so  that,  many  centuries  after  the  imperial  authority  fell, 
their  descendants  still  served  to  perpetuate  its  traditions 
and  to  consummate  by  those  silent,  but  unerring,  laws  of 
association  the  conquest  of  barbarism.  These  little  Romes, 
in  the  image  of  the  metropolis,  accomplished  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  far  more  than  their  common  conquering  parent ; 
but  Rome  founded  or  reestablished  them  all,  and  by  that  fact 
the  credit  is  due  her.  The  consequences  are  now  known,  but 
how  much  less  important  and  valuable  would  the  victories 
of  Rome  have  been  to  posterity  had  not  her  troops  been  fol- 
lowed by,  or  rather  transformed  into,  the  permanent  occupants 
of  the  lands  which  they  won !  The  greater  achievements 
of  Rome  were  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  plough.  Her 
soldiers  were  far  more  for  the  empire  and  for  the  race  as 
property  owners  than  as  successful  invaders.  To  the  later 
as  to  the  earlier  colonization  effected  by  her,  Rome  applied 
a  well-defined  plan  of  organization.  By  these  means  she 
vastly  increased  her  own  durability  and  the  perpetuity  of 
her  institutions.  The  spontaneity  of  the  Greeks  was  entirely 
lacking,  but  because  of  this  difference  the  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  should  not  be  condemned.  The  results 

1  Tacitus  mentions  several  of  these  establishments. 

2  As  to  methods  of  Romanizing  a  country,  cf.  Mommsen,  "  History  of  Rome," 
IH,  79  et  seq. 
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attained  by  Rome  bear  testimony  not  less  to  the  ability  of 
her  citizens  as  colonists,  than  to  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers 
as  colonizers.  By  their  combined  efforts  they  performed  a 
stupendous  work  destined  to  excite  the  admiration  of  future 
generations. 


PART  II 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


CHAPTER  I 

FIRST  MEDLEY AL  COLONIZATION  —  AMALFI  —  PISA 

UPON  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  Italy, 
as  is  well  known,  was  rent  into  numerous  small  states ;  several 
were  by  their  subsequent  commercial  and  political  activity  to 
attain  importance;  through  them  the  best  of  the  Roman 
heritage  was  transmitted  to  posterity ;  they  were  the  caldrons 
in  which  Roman  and  barbarian  were  fused.  The  history 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  certain  re- 
spects, recalls  the  similar  experiences  of  the  Greek  cities,  during 
ancient  days,  in  their  struggle  for  preeminence.  Politics  were 
apparently  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  many 
of  them,  between  the  civil  dissensions  within  and  the  foreign 
conflicts  without,  there  seemed  little  time  or  thought  for  any- 
thing else.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  communities  did 
make  notable  records  in  other  fields  of  effort.1  Their  develop- 
ment in  art,  literature,  and  science  cannot  be  here  discussed ; 
these  successes  are  of  interest  indirectly  only  as  incidental  to 
their  colonial  empires;  but  their  commerce,  as  more  closely 
related  to  the  present  topic,  is  a  proper  subject  of  considera- 
tion. Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  are  the  principal  cities  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed.  A  few  words  will  fully 
suffice  for  their  predecessors — erstwhile  rivals  —  Amalfi  and 
Pisa. 

The  colonization  of  this  epoch,  it  should  be  at  once  stated,  is 
in  its  main  features  essentially  different  from  any  other.  In 
the  first  instance,  municipalities  originally  without  tributary 

i  Cf .  Hodgkin, "  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,"  III  and  IV ;  Sheppard,  "  The  Fall 
of  Rome,"  Lect.  3-11;  Lhihn,  "  Urgeaohichte  der  Germanisrhrn  and  Ro- 
manischen  Volker,"  I  and  II ;  Simonde  de  SUmondi,  "  Histoire  de  la  Chute 
de  1'Empire  Remain,"  II,  232;  and  V.  Duruy,  "Histoire  du  Moyen  Age," 
219,  274. 
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territories  were  its  promoters ;  trade  was  its  sole  object ;  the 
wars  waged  and  the  conquests  effected  were  believed  to  be  its 
necessary  accompaniment;  they  were  simply  auxiliary.  The 
emigrants,  leaving  the  metropolis,  were  absolutely  limited 
to  the  number  required  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  locality 
whither  they  were  bound;  the  establishments  created  were 
thus,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  scattered  outposts,  and  exclu- 
sively consisted  of  merchants  residing  in  a  distant  town.  The 
political  or  social  influence  exerted  by  the  colonists  in  the 
region  of  their  abode  was  minimum  and  temporary.  The 
existence  of  these  dependencies  was  entirely  for  the  advantage 
of  the  parent  state,  which,  while  compelled  by  events  to  defend 
them  incessantly  against  inveterate  foes,  expected  to  draw  from 
them  a  profit  far  greater  than  would  be  merely  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

The  earliest  place  in  the  Italian  peninsula  to  become  famous 
for  commerce  combined  with  foreign  possessions  was  the  pic- 
turesquely situated  Amalfi.1  Probably  a  Roman  colony  of  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  it  was,  in  the  ninth  century,2  the  fifth 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples3  enjoying  locally  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  Just  before  1100  its  population 
approximated  50,000  inhabitants,  besides  its  500,000  subjects 
dwelling  in  the  neighboring  districts.  Its  navy  was  accorded 
the  highest  rank  in  Europe ;  not  only  had  its  ships  repulsed 
the  Turks,  but  they  had  also  brought  home  from  the  Holy 
Land  a  considerable  band  of  Norman  crusaders.  The 
Amalfitans  had  likewise  developed  a  new  system  of  laws 
to  replace  the  former  Rhodian  code4  and  their  commercial 

1  Hallam,  "Middle  Ages,"  III,  310  et  seq.;  de  Sismondi,  "Italian  Repub- 
lics," I,  158,  162  et  seq.;   Cantu,  V,  556;   also  Robida,  "  Les  Vieilles  Villes 
d'ltalie,"  Ch.  XIV;  Gibbon,  "  Roman  Empire,"  V,  645  and  663,  who  cites  "  de 
Republica  Amalphitana"  in  Henry  Breneraan's  "  Historia  Pandectarum." 

2  It  was  during  this  century  that  a  league  between  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Sor- 
rento forced  the  Moslems  from  Gaeta.    This  contact  with  the  East  opened  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  the  power  and  the  riches  of  the  Greek  cities  of  southern 
Italy ;  Hunt,  "  History  of  Italy,"  13-14. 

*  The  Norman  conquest  of  southern  Italy  temporarily  destroyed  this 
greatness. 

4  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  in  antiquity  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pros- 
perous maritime  and  commercial  communities.  Its  metropolis  of  the  same 
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representatives  had  founded  numerous  colonial  stations  through- 
out the  East.  Constantinople,  Alexandria,1  Tunis,  Bagdad, 
Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem  had  granted  Amalfi  trading  privileges ;  * 
in  every  one  of  these  centres  its  citizens  were  living,  protect- 
ing and  fostering  its  interests.  After  a  lengthy  period  of  stren- 
uous warfare  against  the  Sicilians,  Amalfi  finally  capitulated 
in  1131  to  Roger  II.8  Four  years  later,  while  its  own  fleet 
was  absent  aiding  the  conqueror  in  his  attack  upon  Naples,  the 
Pisans,  then  becoming  formidable  on  the  sea,  strongly  invested 
it;  surprised,  however,  by  the  unexpected  return  of  the 
Amalfitans,  they  escaped  only  with  severe  loss.  Twelve  years 
subsequently  they  again  came  back,  and  without  the  least 
struggle  enforced  complete  submission.  Thus  the  prestige 
of  Amalfi  perished.4  In  the  twelfth  century  part  of  the  coast 
lands  were  washed  away,  and  in  1348  an  extraordinary  storm 
consummated  the  material  destruction  of  the  maritime  works 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  walls.  This  previously  important 
city  is  at  present  a  mere  village.5 

Pisa  was,  in  chronological  order,  the  next  state  notable  for 
colonial  establishments;6  standing  now  in  her  antiquated  and 
deserted  streets,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  this  same 
once  densely  crowded  and  wealthy  metropolis  the  rulers  of 
many  peoples  dwelt.  That  Pisa,  six  miles  inland,  on  a 
comparatively  small  stream,  should  ever  have  been  a  naval 

name  was  the  market-place  of  many  nations,  and  numerous  mercantile  laws 
mi'l  customs  were  due  to  the  initiative  of  its  citizens;  cf.  Niebuhr,  "  Ancient 
History,"  Lect.  87  ;  also  *u/>ra,p.  m. 

1  Alexandria  in  the  tenth  century  was  frequented  by  Amalfitans,  Venetians, 
and  Genoese. 

-  In  the  eleventh  century  Amalfi  had  a  factory  in  Constantinople.    She  also 
had  a  foothold  in  Antioch,  and  tried  to  settle  in  Jerusalem.    Her  Egyptian 
trade  was  most  successful,  Heyd,  "  Histoire  du  Commerce,"  I,  114  et  seq. 
For  Amalfi  in  the  East,  cf.  Prutz,  "  Kulturgeschichte  der  Kreuzziige,"  382-383. 

•  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  190  et  seq. 
«  Cantu,  VI,  304. 

*  For  the  condition  of  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century,  cf .  Huillard  Breholles, 
"  Mem.  sur  la  Situation  de  1'Italie  au  XII*™  Siccle  "  (Mem.  de  1'Acaddmie 
des  Inscriptions,  XXVII,  2*"'-  parti.  .  i 

•For  brief  history  of  Pisa.  .  f  Hallani.  I,  4_>4  et  seq.;  also  III,  309,  311; 
De  Sismondi  "  Italian  Republics  "  contains  full  history  in  its  various  chap- 
ters; cf.  likewise  Villani,  "  Cronica." 
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power  seems  the  extreme  of  inconsistency.  A  review  of  her 
annals  well  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  false  beliefs 
may  be  inculcated  by  deceptive  appearances.  The  Kornan 
colony  on  this  site  dated  from  180  B.C.  ;  but  all  traces  of  what- 
ever early  prominence  may  have  been  attained  are  lost.  Not 
until  about  1000  A.D.  did  the  place  assume  any  special  part  in 
history ; l  at  that  time  quite  populous,  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  commerce  on  the  Arno  and  in  adjacent  waters ;  the  Arabs 
being  then  in  control  of  Sardinia,  the  native  Christians 
were  taking  refuge  within  its  gates.  Urged  by  these  exiles 
to  action,  Pisa,  uniting  with  Genoa  and  some  private 
individuals  of  Spain,  invaded  and  subjugated  both  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  the  former  island  being  divided  among  the 
victors  (1050). 2  This  city  is  also  less  noted  for  having  van- 
quished its  neighbor,  Lucca,3  in  the  first  war  waged  during  the 
Middle  Ages  between  Italian  republics  (1033).  The  Pisans  par- 
ticipated in  several  crusading  enterprises  and  planted  colonies 
at  Jean  d'Arc,  Constantinople,  Tyre,  Antioch,  and  in  Syria.4 
Corsica,  Elba,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  5  also  fell  under  their  do- 
minion. For  nearly  two  centuries  their  merchant  marine  and 
naval  forces  were  only  rivalled  in  the  western  Mediterranean 
by  those  of  the  rising  Genoese.  From  her  foreign  posses- 
sions Pisa  attracted  inhabitants  of  every  race  and  clime,  who 
came  thither  to  sell  their  wares  and  to  buy  their  supplies 
of  manufactured  articles.  A  strong  and  steady  current  of 
wealth  flowed  over  the  seas  into  the  hands  of  her  citizens. 
Some  of  her  nobles  did  not  shrink  from  fitting  out,  even  on 

1  In  the  tenth  century  Pisa  waged  a  war  with  the  Mussulmans  of  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Africa;  Amari,  "  Storia  dei  Mussulman!  in  Sicilia,"  III,  1  et  seq. 

*  Cantu,  V,  556;  VI,  304;  De  Sismomli,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  224,  231. 

8  Lucca  was  a  centre  of  the  wool  manufacture  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Aldebrand  and  Lucas  of  Lucca  had  large  merchant 
houses  in  London ;  Cunningham,  "  History  of  English  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try," 185;  Rot.  Hund,  I,  405. 

4  At  the  epoch  of  the  crusades  Pisa  had  establishments  at  Antioch,  Tyre, 
Constantinople,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Tunis;  Noel,  "  Histoire  du  Com- 
merce du  Monde,"  1, 191-195;  Cantu,  VI,  720;  De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Repub- 
lics," I,  231,234;  111,62. 

s  Villani  incorrectly  puts  the  date  1118 ;  they  were  in  fact  captured  1113-1115, 
cf.  Villari,  "  History  of  Florence,"  I,  103-105. 
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their  own  personal  account,  vast  commercial  expeditions  to 
distant  lands.  "Her  supremacy  extended  along  the  coast  from 
La  Spezia  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  famous  group  of  world- 
renowned  edifices  within  her  walls  but  feebly  attests  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  past. 

This  prosperity  was  not,  however,  long  unchallenged ;  for,  to 
the  northward  there  was  a  new  aspirant  destined  to  become  her 
conqueror — a  city  which  in  the  future  was  to  surpass  her  on  the 
domain  of  the  deep.  About  1119  the  first  collision  between  Pisa 
and  Genoa  occurred.1  Thenceforward  a  stubborn,  irregular,  in- 
termittent, but  frequently  vigorous  contest,  lasting  two  hundred 
years,  was  maintained.2  A  quarrel  concerning  the  procedure 
of  a  Pisan  judge,  charged  with  mistreating  some  Genoese  set- 
tlers in  Corsica,  was  the  final  occasion  —  eagerly  sought  by  both 
parties  —  again  to  vent  their  ancient  hatred  on  each  other. 
After  great  preparations  had  been  made  on  either  side,  and 
several  battles  fought  without  result,  Pisa  in  1284  sent  against 
Genoa  a  fleet  of  seventy-two  galleys,  which  was  met  off  the 
island  of  Meloria  by  fifty-eight  Genoese  vessels.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Pisans  were  utterly  routed ; 
they  lost  sixteen  thousand  men,  eleven  thousand  of  whom  were 
taken  prisoners ;  and  their  twenty-nine  surviving  galleys  were 
captured.8  Hence  the  proverb  arose,  "  To  see  Pisa  you  must  go 
to  Genoa."  This  fatal  day  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
city ;  Sardinia  and  the  other  colonies  were  in  a  few  years 
abandoned,  and  with  them  all  maritime  trade  vanished.  After 
its  disastrous  defeat  the  navy  was  extinct,  while  to  the  interior 
numerous  old-time  enemies  quickly  seized  the  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  their  own  profit.4  Eventually,  betrayed  in  1406  by 

»De  Sismondl,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I.  240. 

•  Pisa  in  the  East  and  her  strife  with  Genoa  there,  cf.  Prutz,  "  Kultur- 
geachichte,"  37* 

•Cantu,  VI,  720-721;  De  Sisraondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  III.  r,:1..  <;<),  and 
authorities  quoted  by  him  :  Vim-.-im.  "  (Ji-noa,"  I.  i!04  ;  Hallam,  I,  425;  Q.  Vil- 
la..!. P,k.  Vll.ch.  XCII;  Dun.N 

the  treaty  of  1299,  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  Pisa  ceded  a  part  of  Sar- 
dinia, also  the  territory  of  Boniface  in  •  1  apreed  not  to  have  ships  of 
war  for  fifteen  years.  The  (in«  ipl.  m.-mirs  .  w  themselves  upon  li->r 
after  this  disaster.  In  their  trouble,  the  Pisans  elected  as  their  captain  for  tea 
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her  own  rulers  to  the  arrogant  Florentines,  Pisa  then  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  community.1 

years  Ugolini  de  la  Gherardesca,  who  made  peace  by  ceding  a  part  of  their 
territory;  Lavisse  and  Rambatid,  "  Histoire  Gene'rale,"  III,  514. 

1  Many  Pisans  in  140<>  went  into  voluntary  exile  and  with  them  went  the 
glory  of  their  city,  Hunt, '.»:? ;  ninety  years  later  Charles  VIII  freed  her  from 
her  rulers,  but  she  was  again  subsequently  conquered  ;  cf.,  generally,  Hallam, 
I,  426;  De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  VI,  90,  100;  M.  Villain,  Bk.  XI, 
Ch.  OIL 


CHAPTER   II 

FLORENTINE  COLONIZATION 

WHEN  Pisa  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, Florence,  likewise  situated  inland  and  on  the  same 
river,  Arno,  about  fifty  miles  higher  up  in  the  mountains, 
had  already  developed  into  a  still  greater  metropolis;1 
and  even  prior  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Pisans  by  the 
Genoese,  in  1284,  was  aspiring  to  the  leadership  of  central 
Italy.1  Tracing  its  origin8  back  to.  the  Koman  colony, 
established  on  the  site  about  60  B.C.,  this  place  did  not 
attract  any  attention  before  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century;4  but  one  hundred  years  later  was  indeed  the  most 
important  state  of  the  region.  Then  came  the  period  of  civil 
dissensions  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,5  followed 
by  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks.6  Nevertheless,  the  city  con- 
stantly increased  in  authority  until,  in  1406,  it  finally  obtained 
possession  of  its  much  coveted  neighbor,  Pisa ; 7  its  glory  and 
influence  were  thenceforth  steadily  augmented  till  the  death 

iFor  History  of  Florence,  cf.  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics  " ;  Villani, 
"  Cronica,"  and  Guicciardini,  "  latoria  " ;  especially  for  early  times,  G.  Villani, 
Bk.  I,  Ch.  LXXXVIII  et  seq. 

2  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  63  et  seq. ;  G.  Villani,  Bk.  XI,  Ch. 
LX  and  LXI1I,  also  Ch.  XCIil  and  XCIV. 

*  For  origin  of  Florence,  cf.  Yillari,  I,  65-67;  Mom  in  sen  assigns  its  founda- 
tion to  the  colony  established  in  the  time  of  Sulla. 

4  As  to  Florentine  dependence  on  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  cf.  Villari,  I,  83-91,  94. 

*The  first  official  mention  of  Florentine  Guelphs  is  made  in  1246.  The 
annals  first  use  Guelph  in  1239  and  Ghibelline  in  1LMJ,  Yillari,  I,  178- 
232. 

•For  origin  of  Blacks  (Nera)  and  Whites  (Bianca)  cf.  Machiavelli,  Bk.  II, 

(  h.  IV. 

'Hallam,  I,  404  et  seq.;  De  Sismondi,  VI,  100;  M.  Villani,  Bk.  XI,  Ch. 
CII ;  Machiavelli,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  IV;  supra  pp.  147-148  and  notes. 
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of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1492  —  almost  coincident  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Florence  was  then  without  any 
rival  in  Italy  other  than  Venice,  which  was  entering  on  its 
decline.  The  people  were  wealthy,  powerful,  and  united,  not 
only  renowned  for  their  political  constitution  and  their  culti- 
vation of  the  arts,  but  also  for  their  commercial  and  trade 
supremacy.  For  the  role  taken  by  them  in  local  history 
during  the  Middle  Ages  they  certainly  deserve  more  praise 
than  any  of  their  competitors.  While  both  Genoa  and  Venice 
exhausted  their  strength  and  their  policies  in  enterprises 
beyond  the  sea,  this  republic,  by  reason  of  its  location,  kept 
aflame  the  zeal  of  the  Italians  for  liberty.1  Frequently  asso- 
ciated with  Venice,2  Florence  accomplished  a  work  on  land 
very  similar  to  that  which  her  ally  effected  on  the  deep.  By 
their  efforts,  separate  and  combined,  commerce  and  trade  were 
revived,  and  through  these  agencies  riches  were  amassed  for 
their  citizens. 

In  the  days  of  Florentine  prosperity  the  mercantile  classes  of 
the  community  were  divided  into  those  engaged  in  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  arts ; 3  of  the  former  there  were  seven  guilds, 
the  principal  being  those  of  the  wool,  cloth,4  and  silk  workers ; 
of  the  latter  there  were  twenty-one  unions,  and  still  many  of 
the  artisans  were  unorganized.  All  these  associations  had 
some  part  in  the  government.5  The  industry  which  was  in 

1  Florence  was  identified  with  the  Guelph  cause.  The  first  shock  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  was  October  4,  1260,  in  the  battle  of  Montapetti, 
in  which  Florence  alone  lost  twenty-five  hundred  men.  Dante  was  a  Ghibel- 
line,  Oscar  Browning,  "  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Essays,"  17 ;  cf.  also  De  Sis- 
mondi,  IV,  Ch.  XXXII  and  XXXV;  VI,  Ch.  LVII. 

2De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VI,  302  et  seq. ;  G.  Villani,  Bk.  XI,  Ch. 
XLIX  and  L. 

8  Only  the  greater  guilds  had  risen  to  political  importance  in  1260 ;  for  an 
excellent  account  of  Florentine  commercial  interests,  cf.  Villari,  I,  Ch.  VI; 
also  his  article  in  Politecnico  of  Milan,  June-July,  1867;  for  the  government 
of  the  Calimala  guild,  cf.  Villari,  I,  233-239;  and  for  the  statutes  of  the  guild, 
cf.  Gindici,  "  Storia  dei  Municipi  Italiani  "  (appendix)  ;  and  Fillippi,  "  II  Piu 
antico  Statute  dell'  Arte  di  Calimala." 

4  The  cloth  of  Florence  was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  II,  133. 

SHallam,  I,  404;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  III,  89  et  seq. ;  G,  VU« 
lani,  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  XVI;  Duruy,  482. 
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time  to  raise  the  city  to  importance  and  wealth  seems  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  have  been  centred  here.  Large  quantities 
of  raw  wool  and  woollen  fabrics  were  long  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Flanders.1  The  crude  material  was  cleaned,  washed, 
combed,  and  curled,  then  woven  and  dyed.  Special  skill  was 
shown  in  the  process  of  coloring.  In  1338,  80,000  pieces  of 
cloth  of  great  value  were  manufactured.  Prior  to  1340  this 
trade  employed  30,000  individuals  in  200  establishments.8 
While  these  goods  were  the  chief  staple,  the  admirably 
brocaded  silks,  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  world,  must  not  be 
forgotten;  for  velvets  and  products  of  the  goldsmith's  skill 
Florence  was  also  famous.8  In  every  market  her  textiles 
competed  with  Asiatic  commodities,  so  that  even  in  the 
East  they  found  a  ready  and  immense  sale. 

Foreign  articles  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men of  this  city  likewise  acquired  an  increased  valuation. 
Not  only  did  the  Florentines  themselves,  by  their  own  ships, 
dispose  of  a  due  share  of  their  merchandise,  but  a  considerable 
amount  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  and  distributed  throughout  the 
Orient  by  means  of  their  numerous  colonies.  Not  the  East  alone, 
but  the  West  also,  purchased  their  cloths,4  the  demand  through- 
out both  France  and  England  being  strong.  The  first-named 
country,  it  may  be  incidentally  stated,  was  mostly  supplied 

i  Florentine  merchants,  as  early  as  1114,  came  to  England  for  wool ;  in  1275 

there  were  woollen  factories  established,  Rot.  Hund,  1, 363 ;  II,  4 ;  Cunningham, 

I,  185-186;  already  in  12S4  many  monasteries  in  England  had  agreed  to  sell 

wool,  Peruzzi,  "  Storia  del  Common/So  e  dei  Banchieri  di  Firenze,"  70 ;  Ashley, 

sh  Woollen  Industry,"  35. 

»De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  193  et  seq. ;  G.  Villani,  Bk.  XI, 
IV. 

'The  guild  of  For'  Santa  Maria  originally  was  a  wool  guild,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  silk  branch  amalgamated  with  it.  Silkworms  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  con- 
cealed in  the  staffs  of  two  Persian  monks,  Villari,  I,  323. 

«  Florentine  woollen  textiles  went  to  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Morea,  Con- 
st:iiitin..|.l".  r.n.u.Hsa,  Pera,Galllpoli,8H.  ;m,l  Salonica.  In  1470-1492 

Florence  had  ••i-hty-«hr«-«<  f:i«'t«n-ies  for  silks  and  gold  brocades,  and  pr<*lui-«-! 
more  than  Vi-ni  •-.  « .••n'.:i,  an-l  I.m-.-a  rnmliincd.  It  had  u  :n-«-ii..usfs  and  banks 
at  Lyons,  Bruges,  London,  Antwerp,  Avignon,  Geneva,  Marseilles, and  in  Prov- 
ence. Most  of  the  raw  silk  was  imi-it  1  from  the  East;  cf.  the  "  Cronacado 
Benedetto  Dei "  (1470-1492),  partly  published  by  Pagniui,  "  Delia  Decima,"  II, 
Appendix 
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by  them.1  They  had  warehouses  in  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and 
London,  in  Paris  and  Venice ;  owned  merchant  vessels  on  the 
seas  and  equipped  a  fleet  for  their  protection.2  The  nobility 
as  well  as  the  plebeian  classes  participated  in  business,  for 
to  be  active  in  it,  instead  of  being  a  degradation,  was  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  distinction.  Everything  was  subordinate 
to  commerce  and  industry ;  the  entire  community  contributed 
to  their  maintenance  and  extension,  so  that  even  politically  the 
favored  party  was  that  the  most  devoted  to  these  interests.3 

The  Florentine  system  of  trade  was  prohibitive  as  against 
other  states.4  In  economic  principles,  as  understood  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  not  any  people  had  a  higher  development.  The 
theory  of  monopoly  was  anxiously  and  carefully  guarded ;  not 
the  least  rivalry  was  tolerated.  To  annihilate  competitors, 
where  they  could  not  be  peaceably  suppressed,  was  the  policy 
not  only  of  Florence,  but  of  all  the  Italian  republics.  Nu- 
merous wars5  were  fought  for  these  restrictive  dogmas;  so 
that,  first  by  force  of  arms  and  finally  by  virtue  of  wealth, 
their  efficiency  was  in  practice  sustained.  Taxes  were  levied 
on  goods  imported  and  exported.  The  city  and  its  inhabitants 
grew  and  flourished  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  less  fortu- 
nate, were  made  to  bear  an  undue  proportion  of  burdens.  In- 
equality in  all  matters  reigned,  where  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  constant  struggle  for  equality.6 

While   thus    attempting    to    crush    out    opposition,   every 

1  For  discussion  of  Italian  merchants  in  France,  cf.  Pigeonneau,  "  Histoire 
du  Commerce  de  la  France,"  I,  Ch.  IV.   Merchants  were  exempt  from  the  taille, 
sentinel  and  military  service,  droit  d'aubaiue,  and  mainmorte.    In  1294  at 
Paris  the  taille  was  paid,  Ordinances  of  Paris,  1278  (Recueil  des  ordonnances, 
IV,  668) ;  ibid,  for  1294. 

2  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  159  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VI,  577 ;  Hallain, 
I,  478   (note),  quotes   Ammirato,  997,  that  the  first  merchant  ship  of  the 
Florentines  went  to  Alexandria  in  1422;  at  that  time  Florence  was  most 
wealthy. 

8De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VIII,  159  et  seq. 

4  At  least  until  the  last  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Florence 
adopted  a  system  of  free  trade,  Pohlmaun,  "Die  Wirthschaftspolitik  der 
Florentinen  Renaissance,"  117  et  seq. ;  Cunningham,  I,  437. 

6  For  such  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  cf.  Bent,  "Genoa,"  Ch.  IV; 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  ibid.  Ch.  VIII. 

« In  later  times  more  liberal  doctrines  prevailed.    Free  trade  treaties  were 
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possible  method,  on  the  other  hand,  was  adopted  to  procure 
abroad  the  same  privileges  as  those  which  were  being  accorded 
to  other  places.  To  this  end  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
obtain  permission  to  locate  small  colonies  of  traders  in  the 
chief  marts  of  the  North  and  of  the  East.1  Thus  Florence 
scattered  her  representatives  in  every  land  and  every  clime 
of  the  commercial  world  of  that  age.2  They  were  charged, 
not  only  to  sell  her  manufactured  products,  but  also  to  secure 
the  raw  materials  necessary  for  her  factories,  to  unload  her 
ships  and  to  provide  them  merchandise  for  the  return  voyage, 
as  well  as  to  care  for  her  financial  concerns. 

Out  of  this  activity  in  traffic  sprang  still  another,  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Immense  profits 
poured  into  Florence  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  her 
merchants  became  extremely  rich  and  soon  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  the  government ;  it  was  found  that 
the  possession  of  monetary  resources  was  an  easy  road  to 
power.  Experience  taught  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  rivals 
with  cash  than  to  conquer  them  by  the  sword ;  of  which  fact 
the  purchase  of  Lucca  and  the  acquisition  of  Pisa  are  notable 
illustrations.*  This  display  of  wealth  aroused  the  attention  of 
other  cities,  and,  in  the  protracted  hostilities  which  involved 
the  Italian  peninsula,  Florence  became  the  banker  of  numbers 
of  her  neighbors.4  But  money  as  a  rule  was  scarce  and  the 

made  in  1282  (during  the  Pisan  war)  with  Lucca,  Prato,  Pistoia,  Voltera ;  in 
1390  with  Faenza  and  Ravenna ;  in  1254,  1273, 1293, 1327,  and  1329  with  Pisa. 

1  For  trade  in  the  East  during  the  fourteenth  century,  cf.  "  Practice  of  Trade," 
by  Pegalotti,  an  agent  of  the  Bardi  firm,  published  by  Pagnini  in  "Delia 
Decima." 

8  Florentine  merchants,  notaries,  administrators,  and  diplomats  were  uni- 
versally prized.  One  day  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  seeing  that  all  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the  world  were  Florentines,  said,  "You 
Florentines  are  the  fifth  element  in  creation."  Muratori,  "  Scriptores  Renun 
Italicarum  "  ;  Lavisse  and  Ram  baud,  II,  230;  Villari,  I,  350;  II,  134. 

•  Hallam,  I,  424  et  seq. ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  164  et  seq. ; 
for  the  purchase  of  Lucca,  of.  G.  Villani,  Bk.  XI,  Ch.  CXXX  and  CXXX  III 

Florence  the  inauguration  of  banks  is  attributed.    In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  Florentines  were  experts  in  finance,  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  1 ; 
but  the  exiled  Guelphs  of  the  thirteenth  century  first  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
money-changer's  trade.     In   1  '•'**>  the  Modenese  appealed  for  money  to  the 
bankers  of  Florence ;  in  120G  the  Saiiinbeui  house  lent  20,OUO  florins  to  Siena; 
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risks  were  hazardous  in  those  days ;  hence  the  Florentines 
exacted  fabulous  rates  of  interest,  attaining  at  times  forty 
per  cent  for  six  months;1  nevertheless  the  superior  facilities 
offered  by  them  both  at  home  and  abroad  soon  gained  an 
even  more  lucrative  business.  The  Popes  intrusted  them  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout 
Christendom,  and  paid  for  this  service  a  high  commission.2 
To  have  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  Eoman  pontificate 
was  in  that  age  to  handle  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  in  cir- 
culation.3 The  Florentines,  experts  as  they  were  in  remittance 
and  exchange,  undoubtedly  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
line  their  own  coffers.4  As  an  indication  of  their  economic 
position  may  be  mentioned  a  loan  to  England  equal  to  that 
made  by  the  Rothschilds  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Crimean 
War.6  They  also  generalized  the  use  of  drafts,  invented  at  an 
earlier  date  by  the  Venetians.  The  natural  reaction  of  these 

in  1321  Peruzzi  had  a  credit  of  191,000  florins  and  Bardi  one  of  133,000  florins 
on  the  Order  of  Jerusalem.  In  1348  the  house  of  Alberte  had  banks  at 
Avignon,  Brussels,  Paris,  Siena,  Perugia,  Rome,  Naples,  Barletta,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Venice,  Pagnini,  "  Delia  Decima,"  II,  sec.  Ill,  Ch.  I-IV. 

!Cf.  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  I,  316  et  seq.,  who  discusses  fully  the  rates 
of  interest  then  prevailing  and  gives  authorities ;  also  Cantu,  VIII,  50 ;  VII,  424. 

2  In  1233  the  Tuscans  were  forwarding  remittances  to  Gregory  IX.  The 
Babylonian  captivity  was  the  Florentine  opportunity,  Villari,  I,  330;  Cun- 
ningham, I,  186;  Heyd,  114  et  seq.;  Schauz,  "  Englische  Handelspolitik,"  I, 
111  ;  Von  Reumont,  "  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Rom."  Ill,  33. 

8  For  description  of  system  of  papal  finances  and  taxation,  cf.  Von  Reu- 
mont, III,  22  et  seq.;  also  more  especially,  Cenci,  "Liber  Censuum,"  and 
Von  Ranke,  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  I,  305  et  seq.,  350  et  seq. 

4  The  Florentine  adherence  to  the  Guelph  party  was  commercial  as  well  as 
political;  she  fought  with  Siena,  who  was  her  rival  in  influence  at  Rome. 

6  The  Florentines  were  not  only  the  financiers  of  Italy,  but  of  Europe.  The 
Frescobaldi,  the  Bardi,  —  first  mentioned  at  Paris  after  1300,  —  and  the  Peruzzi 
were  reckoned  the  most  important  bankers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Edward 
III  of  England  is  said  to  have  borrowed  at  Florence  the  sum  of  1,500,000  gold 
florins,  and  his  subsequent  failure  to  repay  this  indebtedness  caused  great 
distress  (1340-1345),  Hallam,  III,  321.  For  Florentine  banking  in  England, 
cf.  Stubbs,  "Constitutional  History,"  II,  f>60;  E.  A.  Bond's  article  in  the 
Archseologia,V,28;  Castelnau,  "  Les  Medicis,"  I,  205;  Cunningham,  I,  379; 
Peruzzi,  "  Storia,"  457,  4(51.  For  that  in  France,  cf.  Pigeonneau,  "  Histoire  du 
Commerce,"  I,  252  et  seq.,  305,  424;  Milinan,  "Latin  Christianity,"  VI, 
'j.'iD-LTi?  ;  "  Revue  de  1'Orient  Latin,"  III,  431.  Dubois  advised  Philip  the  Fair 
to  take  the  riches  of  the  Lombards  instead  of  that  of  the  Templars,  "  Mem.  de 
1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,"  XVIII,  26lIU  partie,  435  et  seq.  .  Dei  says  that  in 
1472  the  bankers  of  Florence  were  reduced  in  number  to  thirty-three. 
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enterprises  on  Florence  enabled  her  still  more  to  multiply  her 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Her  vessels  were 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Black  Sea,  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  North  Sea.1  Her  citizens  were 
residing  throughout  the  East,  and  were  domiciled  in  Constanti- 
nople, Egypt,  Flanders,  and  England ;  *  even  in  Hungary  there 
was  a  large  colony  of  exiles.  Two  fairs  annually  attracted  to 
the  metropolis  the  representatives  of  all  these  nationalities. 

But  the  erroneous  principle  of  monopoly,  of  which  the  Floren- 
tines were  devoted  and  headstrong  adherents,  was  inevitably 
working  the  ruin  of  their  prosperity.  With  the  ever  widening 
horizon  of  navigation  Florence  was  unable  to  keep  pace. 
This  small,  aristocratic  community,  which  so  long  had  been 
supreme  over  its  neighbors,  found  futile  and  fruitless  its 
efforts  to  extend  this  same  arrogant  sovereignty  over  the  re- 
awakening world.  The  period  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  marks  the 
height  of  Florentine  dominion  and  wealth ;  in  the  very  year 
of  his  death,  another  Italian  was  making  the  voyage  which 
revolutionized  the  European  balance  of  power.8  The  discov- 
ery of  the  western  hemisphere  left  to  Florence  and  to  her 
sister  republics  only  the  bubble  of  their  magnificence.  The 
reality  had  fled.  The  scene  of  activity  was  transferred  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  The  mediaeval  organiza- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  was  dissolving,  never  again  to  be 
revived  for  the  profit  of  the  Italian  states.  Florence  still  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  displaying  to  curious  strangers,  as 
mute  witnesses  of  the  past,  her  great  cathedral,  her  silent 
bridges,  her  monumental  architecture,  and  her  unrivalled 
collections  of  art. 


1  By  the  capture  of  Pisa  Florence  obtained  in  1406  an  outlet  to  the  sea ;  in 
1421  "  consuls  of  the  sea  "  were  appointed.    Soon  thereafter  there  was  a  fleet 
of  eleven  galleons  and  fifteen  smaller  trading  vessels  chartered  by  private 
individuals,  Pagnini,  II,  sec.  I;  Sieveking,  "Gesch.  von  Florenz." 

2  For  trade  at  Constantinople,  cf.  Hey. I.  II.  880  :  for  that  uf  Egypt,  ibid.  II, 
477, 485;  for  Florentine  trade  generally,  cf.  Noel,  I,  10R-203. 

*  The  chart  Columbus  used  on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  the  Indies  had 
been  sent  him  in  1474  by  tli--  ri-T.-ntine  cosmographer,  Toscanelli,  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  354-365;  Wiusor,  II,  103;  both  reproduce  it. 


CHAPTER   III 

GENOESE  COLONIZATION 

OF  the  many  harbors  on  the  coasts  of  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean, Genoa,  although  not  the  most  extensive,  is  possibly  the 
best.  In  form  a  vast  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  abruptly 
rising  hills,  the  port  affords  safe  shelter  for  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels.  The  white  piles  of  edifices,  majestically 
towering  in  the  background  on  graduated  terraces,  well  earn 
for  the  city  the  surname  "  The  Superb."  From  the  earliest  ages 
of  navigation,  sailors  seem  to  have  frequented  this  welcome 
haven,  for  legend  tells  of  a  settlement  on  this  site  prior 
to  the  building  of  Rome ;  its  situation,  so  near  to  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  as  the  natural  outlet,  toward  the  west, 
of  the  trade  of  Northern  Italy,  has  always  made  the  place  an 
important  commercial  centre.  During  the  Roman  days  it  was 
on  the  high  road  to  Gaul,  and  became  a  municipality.  Even 
the  Carthaginians  under  Mago,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
thought  it  of  enough  consequence  to  attack  and  in  part 
destroy  it.  After  this  event,  it  simply  experienced  the  hum- 
drum of  a  frontier  station,  until  the  time  of  the  Northern 
invasions,  when  it  suffered  severe  hardships  under  the  Goth 
and  Lombard  conquerors.  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  his 
empire,  but,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
independence  was  secured.1 

Genoa  was  at  the  opening  of  the  crusades  a  well-located 
maritime  republic  of  liberty-loving,  sea-roving  inhabitants.  It 
may  have  been  an  occur H  ace  more  fortunate  than  apparent  at 
first  sight,  that  the  town  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the 

i  For  history  of  Genoa,  cf.  generally  Emile  Vincens,  "  Histoire  de  la  Repub- 
Hque  de  Genes  " ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics  "  ;  Villani,  "  Cronica,"  and 
Guicciardini,  "  Istoria." 
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Saracens  in  935  ;l  for  this  disaster  provoked  a  deep-seated 
hatred  against  the  infidels  and,  what  was  more  practical,  led 
the  Genoese  to  strengthen  their  fleet.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  citizens,  realizing  their  inability,  as  the  political  conditions 
then  were,  to  extend  their  territory  or  increase  their  resources 
inland,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  sea,  whence  they  hoped  to 
extract  sufficient  for  their  support  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  freedom.  All  their  energies  were  thenceforth  directed 
to  the  mastery  of  that  element.  Their  original  enemies  were 
the  Saracen  pirates,  the  struggles  with  whom  hardened  them 
in  a  rough  school  and  associated  them  with  the  Pisans,  who 
were  then  engaged  in  the  same  task.  Joining  their  forces,  — 
when  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Genoese  took  the  secondary 
part,  —  these  peoples,  as  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  de- 
feated the  marauders  and  conquered  the  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Capraja ;  *  the  two  latter  fell  as  spoils  to  this  city. 
In  1038  an  expedition  against  the  Mohammedans  reached  the 
shores  of  Africa. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Genoa  was  likewise  developing; 
for  as  early  as  1064,  thirty-five  years  before  the  first  crusade, 
its  trading  craft  had  visited  Joppa.3  When,  therefore,  religious 
zeal  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  inspiring  crowds 
of  the  faithful  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  this  community  in  a 
strictly  business  manner  took  advantage  of  that  favorable 
opportunity.4  While  multitudes  pursued  their  weary  journey 
over  the  cheerless  land  routes  to  the  far  East,  there  were  still 
many  of  the  wealthier  classes  who  preferred  to  make  the 
less  fatiguing  voyage  by  sea.  To  these  fanatics,  coming  from 
Western  Europe,  the  merchants  of  this  port  offered  their  ships.5 
While  they  themselves  seldom  took  the  cross,  they  became  the 

l  De  Sismon.li.  "  Italian  Republics,"  ±M  H  snq. ;  Vinrens,  1, 18  et  seq. 

*  Hallam,  I,  42fi  et  iteq.;  in  1015  Benedict  VIII  granted  possession  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  to  whi<  1><  \<T  of  them,  Genoa  or  Pisa,  should  first  drive  out  the 
Saracens.    Bent  of.  Caffaro,  "  Annalista." 

*  Vincens,  I,  2."  ct  soq. ;  Ingulf,  "  Chronicle  of  Croyland,"  anno  1051. 

*  For  brief  statement  of  tbe  influence  which  the  crusades  exerted  on  Euro- 
pean commercial  and  industrial  progress,  cf.  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  I,  85, 
also  315  et  seq. 

*  Vincens,  I,  25  et  seq. ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  231  et  seq. 
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principal  agents  of  the  crusaders  and,  besides  their  mere  car- 
riage, rendered  them  on  several  occasions  most  valuable  ser- 
vices. From  the  beginning  of  this  era  the  marked  prosperity  of 
Genoa  dates.  Long  previously  its  vessels  had  carried  numbers 
of  individual  travellers  on  their  Christian  mission;  conse- 
quently its  sailors  were  well  acquainted  with  the  highways  of 
navigation.  The  more  frequented  places  had  also  become 
leading  centres  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident;  for  these  brave  seamen,  conveying 
pious  pilgrims  on  the  decks,  did  not  forget  to  utilize  the  holds 
for  mercenary  purposes ;  thus  both  by  passengers  and  freight 
they  profited  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  They  shipped 
the  goods  of  the  West  to  sell  to  the  Saracens,  and  brought 
back  rich  cargoes  of  wares  to  be  placed  on  European  markets. 
"When  finally  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  multiplied  many  fold 
the  throng  of  adventurers  to  the  East,  this  traffic  was  not  by 
any  means  new  to  the  Genoese,  who  simply  enlarged  their 
fleets  and  improved  their  facilities.  Slight  reflection  on  the 
magnitude  of  these  movements  lasting  throughout  two  centu- 
ries, suggests  some  faint  idea  of  the  vast  expense  they  involved, 
and  what  sums  were  to  be  made  in  the  service  of  transporting 
any  considerable  number  of  those  who  participated.  Genoa 
amassed  wealth,  not  only  in  this  manner,  but  likewise  through 
the  other  incidental  benefits  realized  in  the  development  of 
international  trade.  Ships  not  only  awaited  the  wayfarers  at 
the  metropolis,  but  were  found  at  every  point  of  embarkation, 
ready  to  receive  the  footsore  wanderers.  Provisions  and  other 
supplies  required  by  the  men  of  the  North  were  also  carried  to 
distant  ports,  and  there  in  foreign  lands  Genoese  merchants 
displayed  to  eager  purchasers  familiar  articles  of  food,  wear, 
use,  and  necessity.1  Sales  were  easy  and  profits  large.  Many 
times,  had  this  relief  not  most  opportunely  intervened,  the 
Christian  army  would  have  retreated,  starved,  famished,  and 
without  military  stores.2  These  same  vessels  also  performed 
not  merely  commissary  duty,  but  frequently  maintained  block- 

1  Vincens,  I,  27;  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  I,  33. 

2  Vincens,  I,  29. 
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ades  and  patrolled  or  attacked  the  seaboard  while  the  invad- 
ing  forces  were  operating  inland.  In  the  first  crusade  both 
the  Genoese  and  the  Pisans  thus  assisted  (1099);  but  the 
Venetians  arrived  only  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Natu- 
rally, the  Genoese  expected  their  reward,  and  in  fact,  as  they 
were  then  the  strongest  naval  power,  full  recognition  was 
accorded  them. 

In  1101  the  crusaders  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Gen- 
oese commander  that,  if  his  fleet  would  cooperate,  his  city 
should  be  granted  one-third  of  the  booty  to  be  captured,  and 
also  certain  places  on  the  coast  for  the  location  of  settle- 
ments.1 Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  Genoese,  after  ren- 
dering great  aid,  received  material  sums  in  cash,  as  well  as 
important  concessions  for  trade  and  colonial  stations.  A 
street  in  Jerusalem,  another  in  Joppa,  and  a  third  of  the  cities 
of  Caesarea,  Arsus,  and  Acre  were  set  apart  to  them  in  perpe- 
tuity (1105).2  Venice  and  Pisa  likewise  were  given  special 
privileges,  which  proved  the  source  of  prolonged  and  bitter 
animosity  and  later  the  cause  of  conflict  among  these  three 
rivals  in  the  Holy  Land.8  The  glories  achieved  by  Genoa  and 
the  steady  growth  of  its  commerce  were  already  beginning  to 
arouse  envy.  Pisa,  which  until  then  had  been  the  chief  mari- 
time state  in  Italy,  was  the  first  to  be  jealous  of  the  rising  star. 
Consequently,  as  early  as  1070,  war  broke  out,  Genoa,  on  its 
side,  being  eager  to  extend  its  sea  front  to  the  southward  at 
the  cost  of  its  enemy.  As  elsewhere  narrated,  hostilities 

i  Vincens,  I,  39;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  231. 

*  The  Genoese  also  received  a  third  of  all  dues  colh-ete.l  at  th»  p.,rts  within 
Baldwin's  realm,  Bent,  32;  by  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  they  likewise  enjoyed 
in  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Acre:  (1)  absolute  liberty  of  merrliamlise  ami  warehouses 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  business;  (2)  the  privil  :;••  •  i  th.iroun  laws,  tri- 
bunals, and  consuls  in  all  rxeej.t  criminal  cases;  Ct)  the  right  of  regulating 
weights  and  measures;  (4)  exemption  from  taxation  :  (.*>)  a  third  share  of  the 
me  dues,  Bent,  92;  cf.  also  generally  Vincens,  I,  31)  et  seq.;  Prescott, 

8  In  1'J.v,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  fought  for  the  possession  of  a  convent 
bnilt  on  a  hill  separating  their  quarters  at  Acre.  The  Hospitalers,  Catalans, 
the  people  of  Aricona,  and  the  Pisans  took  the  Genoese  side ;  the  Templars, 
•i^aux,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  were  on  the 
Venetian  side.  The  Genoese  ships  were  burned  and  their  quarters  stormed. 
The  war  lasted  for  two  years,  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  II,  344  et  seq. 
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continued  with  minor  interruptions  until  1284,  when  the  Pisans 
were  finally  and  utterly  vanquished.1 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  crusades  the 
citizens  of  Genoa  turned  their  attention,  on  their  own  account, 
to  some  Saracens  nearer  home ;  fitting  out  a  powerful  squad- 
ron, they  reached  Spain,  and  took  Almeria  (1146-1149)2  and 
Tortosa  (1150),3  in  both  which  towns  they  inaugurated  com- 
munities under  Genoese  laws  and  supremacy.4  The  island  of 
Minorca  also  fell  into  their  possession.  By  this  expedition 
their  fame  spread  throughout  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  the 
Moors,  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  conceded  them  many  favors. 
Subsequently,  pushing  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  to  the 
west  of  their  own  city,  they  had  within  the  century  secured 
the  mastery  over  the  entire  coast  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond, 
Marseilles.5  Their  independence  and  haughtiness  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  successful  demand  which  they  made,  about 
1170,  upon  the  emperor  for  a  large  indemnity  to  reimburse 
them  for  their  aid  against  the  Sicilians.6 

Without  detailing  in  particular  the  evolution  of  Genoese 
authority  in  the  East,  suffice  it  to  say  that  throughout  the 
crusades  it  was  being  constantly  augmented.  Notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians  in  1187,  the  enterprise 
of  this  people  did  not  suffer  serious  check.  By  the  exercise 
of  persuasive  methods  and,  when  these  failed,  by  the  use  of 
force,  practically  all  the  commercial  privileges  previously  ac- 
quired from  Christians  were  confirmed  or  admitted  by  the 
Mohammedans.7  The  Genoese  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
trade  as  well  with  enemy  as  with  friend.8  They  made  them- 
selves indispensable ;  for,  when  another  crusade  was  under- 
taken, they  are  again  found  performing  their  old-time  services 
to  the  church,  carrying  men,  weapons,  armor,  supplies  of  all 

1  Supra,  p.  147;  Vincens,  I,  204  et  seq. ;    De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Repub- 
lics," III,  68  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VI,  720;  Hallam,  I,  425;  G.  Villani,  Bk.  VII,  Ch. 
XCII. 

2  Cf.  the  Annalist,  Guglielmo  Pellianno,  1140.  »  Bent,  98  et  seq. 
4  Vincens,  I,  60.                      6  Ibid.  I,  5!)  et  seq.                   *  Ibid.  I,  109. 

7  Ibid.  II,  7  et  seq.,  118. 

8Cf.  the  treaty  of  1177  with  E^ypt  and  that  of  l'«»0  confirming  it.  ThQ 
latter  is  to-day  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at  Genoa. 
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kinds,  and  of  course   coming  back,  after  obtaining  further 
advantages,  with  mighty  cargoes  and  vast  riches.1 

Nevertheless,  in  the  East,  complications,  eventually  fatal  to 
Genoese  prosperity,  were  to  arise.  Seconded  by  the  Venetians, 
the  Franks  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204,  and  Baldwin  I, 
of  Flanders,  assumed  the  crown.  As  a  reward  for  this  sup- 
port, Venice  received  grants  of  important  concessions.  The 
growing  jealousy  between  the  two  rivals  was  thereby  decidedly 
accentuated.  The  Genoese  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
claimant,  and  in  1261,  after  a  protracted  struggle  of  varying 
fortune,  they  succeeded  in  placing  Palaeologus  on  the  throne.2 
Then  it  was  that  Genoa  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  grandeur ; 
all  the  prizes  at  Constantinople  were  for  her  citizens.  The 
suburb  of  Pera3  and  the  port  of  Smyrna  were  their  recom- 
pense; they  controlled  the  Black  Sea  and,  in  the  Crimea, 
established  Caffa  (Gazaria) 4  as  their  principal  trading  point.5 
This  settlement,  after  so  rapidly  developing  that  the  Turks 
soon  called  it  the  Constantinople  of  the  Crimea,  finally  falling 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George,6  —  the  great 
financial  institution  of  Genoa,  —  was  ruled  with  wonderful 
prudence  and  discretion.7  The  government,  modelled  after 
that  of  the  metropolis,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  consul,  as  gover- 
nor, assisted  by  other  appointed  functionaries,  including  an 
advisory  body  of  twenty-four  members  and  a  privy  council  of 

i  Vim-ens,  I,  177. 

•  Heyd,  II,  427-430;  various  small  islands  were  conceded  to  private  fami- 
lies by  the  treaty  of  Ninfeo,  liAil. 

•  "  Revue  de  1'Orient  Latin,"  IV,  03-09. 

«  A  treaty  with  Manuel  Comnenus  proves  that  Genoa  had  a  colony  here 
soon  after  the  first  crusade,  Bent,  113-115;  "Revue  de  1'Orient  Latin,"  IV, 
27-63;  for  register  of  accounts,  Heyd,  II,  158,  Ki'.MT'J.  IMS.  i««,  'JO3-204,  381. 

•  Hallam,  III.  ni-J:   Mi.-haud.  VIII.  i-i»:   (iihhon.  V,  255,  who  also  cites 
several  authorities;  Cantu,  \  I   TJ  •  •  ;  ieq  ;   V!1.42tietaeq. 

Mlallam.  III.  ::•_>•_';  Vim-ons.  II.  ITOetseq.;  Cantn.  VII.  425;  Macaulay, 
44  History  of  England,"  V,  542  et  seq.  "  From  the  necessities  of  the  state  and 
the  accommodation  by  the  Bank  of  8t  George  the  latt.-r  n..\v  his  under  its 
administration  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  Genoese  dominion.  These 
the  bank  governs  and  protects,  and  every  year  sends  its  deputies,  appointed 

1  out  anv  interference  on  thr  part  ..f  the  republic."- MAMII  \ 
Bk.  Vi:  Was  not  this  form  of  rule  analogous  to  that  of  a  trading 

company?    ('f.  also  Bent,  XI;  Cantn,  \  I.  721. 

7  Caffa  in  1450  was  reputed  to  be  as  rich  and  as  populous  as  Genoa. 
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six.  At  Tana,  the  end  of  the  main  caravan  routes  of  India 
and  tipper  Asia,  in  Syria,  at  Cyprus,1  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
Spain,  and  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Genoese  maintained  colonies  and  mercantile  outposts.2  In  the 
West,  the  overthrow  of  Pisa  at  this  epoch  was  the  occasion  of 
additional  renown.  Nor  were  they  neglectful  of  the  cities 
and  nations  to  which  the  wares  of  the  Orient  might  be  sold. 
France  was  their  special  care,  for  in  nearly  every  important 
town  of  that  country  they  enjoyed  local  privileges.  England, 
too,  was  visited  by  their  fleets,  but  with  the  Low  Countries  they 
appear  to  have  had  less  intercourse.8 

The  Venetians  looked  with  envious  eyes  on  this  commercial 
activity.  Everywhere  they  sailed  they  encountered  the  hated 
Genoese,  who  held  the  monopoly  of  the  best  markets  and  the 
sources  of  supply  in  the  Eastern  trade.  At  Tyre,  at  Airi,  at 
Tripoli,  and  in  Cyprus,  these  two  redoubtable  foes  fought  their 
first  skirmishes.  Soon  after  the  subjection  of  Constantinople 
to  the  supremacy  of  Genoa,  the  people  of  Venice  seem  to  have 
resolved  on  a  war  to  the  death.  Pisa  was  scarcely  off  the  field 
before  this  almost  new  and  untried  opponent  was  to  be  met;4 
but  the  power  of  the  Genoese  was  apparently  irresistible.5  In 
1291  they  destroyed  a  Venetian  squadron  of  eighty-four  vessels, 
capturing  seven  thousand  persons,  among  whom  was  Admiral 
Dandolo.  Then,  for  fifty  years,  comparative  peace  reigned; 

1  For  the  colony  of  Famagouste  in  Cyprus,  cf. "  Revue  de  1'Orient,"  IV,  99-118. 

2  Vincens,  II,  9  et  seq. ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  294  et  seq. ; 
Cantu,  VII,  428  et  seq.;  Gibbon,  V,  255  et  seq.     In  later  times  (fourteenth 
century)  Genoa  exercised  official  control  over  her  colonies  by  means  of  the 
Officium  Gazariae.     This  body  regulated  traffic,  directed   navigation,  com- 
manded the  armies,  and  was  a  final  court  of  appeal  invested  with  full  juris- 
diction over  the  dependencies.    In  many  respects  it  was  subsequently  imitated 
by  other  nations,  Heyd,  II,  173  et  seq. 

8  Vincens,  II,  9  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VII,  429.  They  aided,  too,  in  military  matters, 
as  in  1316,  when  they  sent  a  contingent  to  Edward  II,  and  in  1347  to  Edward 

III.  At  Cre*cy  Genoese  archers  fought  on  the  French  side. 

4  Hallam,  I,  428 ;  Vincens,  II.  19  et  seq. ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics," 

IV,  Ch.  XL  and  XLI;  Cantu,  VI,  727  et  seq. ;  G.  Villani,  Bk.  VI,  Ch.  LX;  Bk. 
VII,  Ch.  XXIV.    The  first  real  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa  broke  out  in 
1206  over  the  possession  of  Crete;  cf.  post,  p.  176. 

6G.  Villani,  Bk.  IX,  Ch.  XCVIII,  says  that  in  1321  the  Genoese  were  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  among  Christians  and  even  among  Saracens. 
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but,  as  the  event  proved,  the  Venetians  were  only  temporarily 
vanquished.  In  1346  hostilities  again  broke  out;  each  party 
won  a  victory;  the  Genoese  nevertheless  suffered  the  most, 
for  they  soon  thereafter  sought  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan ;  a  truce  of  nearly  thirty  years  followed,1  preparatory 
to  the  final  struggle.*  Genoa,  in  the  interval,  aroused  all  the 
enemies  of  her  formidable  competitor  —  and  they  were  numer- 
ous*—  to  come  to  her  own  aid,  hoping  thus  to  overwhelm 
forever  the  Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1378,  after  several 
more  engagements  and  the  utter  rout  of  the  Venetians  in 
open  battle,  the  allied  fleet  arrived  before  the  city.4  The 
advance  posts  were  stormed  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  ask 
peace ;  but  the  Genoese,  determined  to  take  the  place,  would 
not  grant  any  terms  other  than  abject  submission,3  for  they 
believed  that  they  held  Venice  securely  in  their  grasp,  since 
not  only  they  themselves  controlled  the  sea,  but  their  land 
auxiliaries  had  closed  every  approach  from  terra  firma.  The 
citizens,  undaunted  and  bent  upon  one  desperate  effort, 
manned  and  equipped  every  available  boat.  Meanwhile  the 
besiegers,  after  seizing  Chioggia  by  assault,  steered  their 
course  in  through  the  lagoons  behind  it  to  a  point  of  safer 
anchorage.  The  move  was  fatal,  for  the  Venetians,  promptly 
sinking  old  hulks  in  the  channel,  entirely  blocked  egress; 
still  another  passage  was  likewise  obstructed,  and  the  only 
opening  left  for  escape  was  held  by  them.  As  a  result  of 
these  manoeuvres,  the  Genoese,  caught  in  a  trap  at  a  vast  dis- 

1  Peace  of  1355,  by  which  Venice  abandoned  her  Black  Sea  commerce ;  cf. 
pott,  p.  180. 

*  During  this  time  the  Genoese  were  active  elsewhere.    In  134G  they  con- 
quered Chios  and  Phoewa,  in  1374  Cyprus.     Tin-si-  enterprises  are  notable 
because  they  were  conducted  by  veritable  trading  companies,  the  types  of  the 
greater  organizations  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  were  to  follow 
in  the  North;  cf.  1 1. -yd,  ••  Geschichte  des  Levantehaudels  im  Mittelalter,"  I, 
688etseq.;  II,408etseq. 

•Among others  Padua,  Hungary,  and  Friuli. 

«  Hallam,  I,  428  et  seq. ;  Vincens,  11,93;  Do  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics," 
V,Ch.  L;  Cantu,  VII,  4:«. 

•  Doria  threatened  to  bridle  the  horses  of  St.  Mark.    The  Venetians  in  their 
despair  even  thought  of  abandoning  Venice  and  seeking  a  new  territory,  Bent, 
170-176;  cf.  fupru,  p.  152,  note  5. 
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advantage,  found,  when  they  wished  to  attack,  that  the  avail- 
able space  was  too  narrow  to  permit  their  formation  in  line. 
Thus  hemmed  in,  starvation  forced  their  surrender,  and  their 
whole  fleet,  so  proud  a  few  months  previously,  was  lost.  A 
compromise  treaty  (1380)  was  signed;  to  Genoa  Venice 
yielded  the  small  island  of  Tenedos,  and  to  the  allies  nearly 
all  her  possessions  on  the  mainland.  This  peace,  though 
not  immediately  disastrous,  marks  the  beginning  of  Genoese 
decline.1  Civil  discords  soon  broke  out ;  it  was  impossible  to 
reorganize  the  navy  on  its  former  scale;  the  contest  with 
Venice  was  resumed,  and  spasmodically  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  end  of  which  Genoa 
relinquished  most  of  her  territories  and  fell  under  a  foreign 
yoke.  By  the  heroism  of  Andrea  Doria  the  republic  was 
reestablished,  only  as  the  shadow  of  itself.2  Its  glory  had 
departed ;  the  colonists  had  revolted  or  were  conquered ;  com- 
merce had  fixed  on  other  channels. 

Genoa,  however  unfortunate  in  the  later  years  of  its  career, 
must  be  remembered  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  in  earlier 
times  upon  its  contemporaries.  Through  its  indomitable  efforts 
the  main  routes  to  and  from  the  East3  were  kept  open  during 
the  perilous  epoch  of  the  crusades ;  and  many  of  the  partici- 
pants owed  their  return  to  their  homes  and  families  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Genoese  in  supplying  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  For  these  things  this  city  should  be  esteemed  as  well 
as  for  the  propagation  of  Western  civilization  in  the  Orient,  ef- 
fectuated through  its  numerous  colonial  establishments.  These 
latter  constituted  a  chain  of  enlightenment  and  activity  among 
the  benighted  and  sluggish  Eastern  people  of  that  day ;  through 
them  the  spark  of  learning  was  kept  alive,  and  in  them  were 
not  less  the  centres  of  Christian  doctrine  than  the  marts  of 
commerce  and  barter.  When  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  Atlantic,  Genoa  inevi- 
tably crumbled,  as  its  rival  and  conqueror  likewise  —  just  about 

iHallam,  I,  431;  Vincens,  II,  101;  De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  V, 
Ch.  L;  Cantu,  VII,  432. 

sprescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  II,  168-173. 
»  Noel,  I,  186-191;  Prutz,  382-863,  377-378. 
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one  century  later  —  was  destined  to  succumb.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  nations,  Germany,  Austria, 
Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  had  in  a  certain  degree  an  effect  on 
this  metropolis  similar  to  that  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  was  in  the  next  cycle  to  exert  on  Venice.  The 
fall  of  Genoa  was  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  mutual 
dependence  between  the  currents  of  trade  and  the  sceptre  of 
power. 


CHAPTER   IV 

VENETIAN  COLONIZATION 

PECULIARITY  is  always  attractive ;  an  event  or  a  characteris- 
tic contrary  to  a  well-defined  rule  or  principle  arouses  interest 
and  frequently  affords  a  topic  for  serious  and  well-merited  dis- 
cussion. Judged  by  this  standard,  all  study  relating  to  Venice 
is  wonderfully  tempting  and  creditable  ;  for  in  it  are  reviewed 
the  experiences  of  a  people  unique  in  origin,  institutions,  and 
situation,  while  not  the  less  renowned  for  the  influence  which 
their  politics,  commerce,  and  colonization  have  had  upon  the 
growth  of  modern  civilization. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  tribe  which 
founded  the  city ;  the  prevailing  presumption  is  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  of  this  era  a  few  refugees,  fleeing 
before  northern  invaders,  settled  on  some  of  the  hundred 
islands  which  are  now  occupied.1  While  on  the  one  hand  their 
location  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  obliged  these  individuals 
to  cultivate  the  science  of  navigation,  on  the  other  their  insig- 
nificance and  isolation  saved  them  from  the  attack  of  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  so  that  they  long  lived  and  prospered 
without  becoming  entangled  in  international  or  Italian  affairs ; 
freed  from  outer  perplexities,  their  energies  were  concentrated 
on  the  promotion  of  their  own  welfare.  The  two  cardinal 
objects  of  their  solicitude  were  the  maintenance  of  liberty 
under  a  republican  form  of  local  self-government  and  the  exten- 
sion of  traffic,  the  latter  primarily  as  a  means  to  the  supply  of 
their  necessities,  and  subsequently  as  a  highway  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  and  fame.  The  political  annals  of  Venice 

1  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  200  et  seq. ;  Hallam,  I,  435 ;  Gibbou, 
UI,  197-198;  V,  131;  Mickaud,  V,  19;  Galibert,  "  Venise,"  Ch.  II  aud  III. 
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are  here  of  interest  only  so  far  as  they  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  her  trade  and  colonial  policy ;  to  her  commercial  achieve- 
ments attention  must  be  chiefly  directed. 

In  the  beginning  the  inhabitants  were  undoubtedly  mere 
fishermen,1  visiting  from  time  to  time  the  neighboring  main- 
land in  order  to  dispose  of  their  catch  and  to  secure  provisions 
for  themselves  and  their  families;  perhaps  even  as  pirates 
plundering  the  Adriatic  coasts  and  secreting  their  booty  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  their  ocean  home,  they  taught  themselves 
the  first  lessons  in  seafaring.  Certain  it  is,  their  courage,  their 
skill,  and  their  resources  gradually  developed.  For  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century 2  they  were  sailing  on  the  rivers  of  Upper 
Italy,  cruising  along  the  adjacent  seaboard,  and  occasionally 
casting  anchor  off  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.8  Already,  in  828, 
their  ships  having  transferred  the  remains  of  St.  Mark  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice,  this  saint  became  the  patron  of  the 
city.4  The  merchant  marine  was  also  attaining  importance, 
and  was  bringing  to  this  port  cargoes  of  Eastern  wares,  to  be 
thence  distributed  to  the  towns  of  the  interior.  Venetian 
markets  were  drawing  purchasers  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  France.5  Salt  was  the  great  local  product,  and  was  then 
being  sold  throughout  northern  Italy.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  famous  glass  manufacture  originated,  a  source  of  untold 
future  wealth.6  The  trade  and  industry  of  this  place  were  thus 
evidently  of  equal  antiquity  to  those  of  Pisa  or  Genoa.  Nom- 
inally claimed  by  both  the  rival  empires  but  practically 
independent,  Venice  was  augmenting  politically  not  less  than 
commercially,  for  several  subject  communities  were  springing 
up  both  on  the  islands  and  the  opposite  shores. 

Exterior  circumstances  were  also  conspiring  to  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  nascent  metropolis.  Located  at  the  head  of  the 

1  Cassiodorua  describes  the  simple  life  of  the  Venetian  fishermen  and  their 
Journeys  by  land  and  sea,  "  Variarum,"  Bk.  XII,  Ch.  Ml. 

'The  Venetians  aided  Narses  the  Eunuch,  who  protected  them  in  their 
monopoly  of  the  Brenta  and  the  Bacchiglione  rivers. 

•Galibert,  IGti  et  seq. 

«Cantu,  V,M7. 

•  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  200  et  seq. 

'Gibbon,  V,  132. 
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Adriatic — among  mid-European  harbors  of  any  magnitude 
the  nearest  to  the  East  —  and  easy  of  access  to  the  principal 
continental  peoples,  Venice  might,  rightly  anticipating  the 
inevitable  rise  of  the  races  beyond  the  Alps,  even  then 
weigh  her  possibilities.1  Subsequent  events  would  have  jus- 
tified reasonable  expectations;  for,  as  the  nations  of  the 
North  established  themselves  on  a  permanent  basis,  their 
demands  increased ;  the  East  was  still  the  land  of  luxuriant 
production,  and  the  currents  of  mercantile  exchange  flowed 
and  ebbed  to  and  from  the  Orient.  The  routes  for  this  inter- 
course, whether  by  land  or  sea,  were  limited ;  some  of  them 
have  elsewhere  been  traced ;  but  Venice,  above  all  other  cities, 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  most  numerous,  available,  and 
frequented  highways.2  As  time  passed,  from  the  tenth  to 
the  sixteenth  centuries,  these  advantages  were  more  and 
more  accentuated.  A  people,  sturdy  in  the  defence  of  its 
freedom,  hardened  by  incessant  toil,  expert  by  experience, 
skilful  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  devoted  to  fixed 
ideals,  faithful  to  the  interests  which  it  served,  and  favored 
by  its  situation,  must  assuredly  win  the  highest  degree  of 
success. 

Venice,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  then  an  important  ware- 
house and  had  already  opened  those  fortunate  relations  which, 
by  proper  care  and  attention,  were  to  yield  such  a  rich  harvest ; 
her  merchants  were  the  factors  of  many  races,  while  her  sailors 
were  traversing  the  most  remote  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.3 
In  the  four  centuries  following  she  scarcely  widened  the  field 
of  her  activities,  but  merely  developed  it  and  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold  the  sources,  variety,  and  volume  of  her  trade ; 
and  while  her  agents  at  distant  ports  were  engaged  filling  her 
ships  with  precious  cargoes,  her  workmen  at  home  were  busy 

iDe  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  257  et  seq. 

SGalibert,  165. 

8  Two  contemporaries,  Sagorninus  and  Forcarini  (quoted  "  Archivio  Storico 
Italiano,"  IV)  speak  of  Venetian  ships  at  Egypt,  Syria,  Tartary,  Barbary, 
with  the  Saracens  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Algiers,  at  the  Crimea,  Cairo,  Damascus, 
Medina,  and  Tunis  ;  cf.  also  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  Ch.  V  and 
VI;  Cantu,  V,  538-359  ;  Hallain,  I,  43G;  Gibbon,  V,  132. 
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turning  out  domestic  products  of  their  skill.  Venice  alone, 
of  the  Italian  cities  of  the  first  rank  combining  navigation 
and  manufacture,  was  by  the  union  of  commerce  and  industry 
distinguished  from  all  rivals.1 

Possibly  the  instinct  for  territorial  aggrandizement  is 
innate  in  the  body  politic;  more  probably  it  is  the  form  of 
expression  of  a  national  necessity ;  in  states  of  small  area,  but 
intense  energy,  the  desire  is  the  more  excusable.  Venice, 
for  example,  had  tested  her  capacities  and  found  herself 
hampered  in  further  growth  by  want  of  commensurate  oppor- 
tunities. At  that  time  relatively  weak  as  compared  with  the 
great  powers  of  the  day,  there  seemed  little  hope  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  ambitions.  A  series  of  unanticipated  events, 
however,  furnished  her  citizens  the  occasion  immensely  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  her  authority;  for  without  the  crusades, 
it  may  be  surmised,  Venice  would  have  remained  a  mere 
Italian  state,  with  a  dominion  restricted  to  the  islands  of 
her  vicinity  and  the  marshy  regions  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Po.  Prior  to  participation  in  the  Christian  uprising  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Venetians  had  well  established 
their  reputation  for  valor  and  proficiency  in  naval  warfare. 
Before  900  they  had  vanquished  the  Slavonians  and  the 
Saracens  on  the  Adriatic,  and  had  rescued  from  their  piratical 
expeditions  the  neighboring  districts.  Several  places  had 
indeed  acknowledged  Venetian  sovereignty  in  consideration 
of  the  protection  extended  them ;  and,  thus  attaining  control 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  seacoast,  the  Doge  of  Venice 
assumed  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia  (998).*  The  city 
had  constituted  for  itself  commercial  prosperity,  a  patron 
saint,  an  organized  government,  and  a  recognized  country,  for 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  had  confirmed  the  conquests  made 
over  other  towns.  To  the  Eastern  Empire  Venice  gladly 

i  Galibert,  171  et  seq. 

» De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Repuhl  218 ;  Cantu,  V,  558 ;  Hallam,  I, 

436;  the  following  towns   i  Venice  as  Pirano,  Omapo, 

Emonia,  Parenzo,  Roviguo,  I  ti<>.  I'ran,  Ossero,  Arl><-.  \ 

Sebenigo,  Belgrade,  Lenigra<!  .  Lesina;  Sagorninus, "  Chron."  ' 

Each  town  received  a  podestat  «r  count  as  governor  and  paid  a  yearly  tribute. 
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yielded  homage,1  obtaining,  however,  as  recompense,  many 
substantial  privileges  and  favors;  but  for  all  actual  services 
performed  full  payment  was  nevertheless  exacted.  For  in- 
stance, her  troops  rendered  efficient  aid  against  the  Normans 
in  Calabria  and,  in  return,  an  exemption  from  port  dues 
throughout  the  imperial  domains  was  procured.2  While  the 
people  thus  realized  the  necessity  of  maintaining  good  re- 
lations with  Constantinople,  then  the  centre  of  the  highest 
civilization,  they  still,  although  bending  the  knee,  never  for- 
got to  claim  the  just  reward  for  their  allegiance.  Such  was 
the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  crusades. 

The  Venetians  were  in  a  measure  induced  to  take  part 
in  these  enterprises  by  the  same  reasons  as  influenced  the 
Genoese.  Foreseeing  vast  chances  to  enrich  themselves  and 
to  increase  their  power,  they  likewise  perceived  that,  if  they 
did  not  participate,  they  would  risk  losing  to  more  energetic 
rivals  the  extensive  fame  and  supremacy  already  attained. 
Material  aims,  much  more  than  enthusiasm  for  the  faith, 
actuated  them.3  For  the  first  crusade  they  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  60  galleys  and  140  other  vessels,  mostly  manned  by  their 
own  citizens;  for  at  that  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have- 
enjoyed  foreign  favor  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  Genoese,  nor 
were  they  so  directly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  pilgrims. 
Their  object  appears  to  have  been  more  immediately  selfish 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  aggrandizement.  In  1099  the 
Venetian  forces,  instead  of  joining  the  other  adventurers  in  the 
operations  around  Jerusalem,  first  sailed  to  the  island  of  St. 

1  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  an  equal  alliance ;  the  Vene- 
tians defended  the  Empire,  which  assured  them  a  monopoly  of  traffic,  Lavisse 
and  Rambaud,  II,  840. 

2  In  return  for  aid  against  Robert  Guiscard,  Alexius  I  (1082)  gave  the  Vene- 
tians a  quarter  at  Constantinople,  but  they  abused  their  privileges.    In  1120 
the  Empire  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Genoese  and  war  broke  out, 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  II,  841;  Alexius  I  also  placed  the  Amalfitans  under 
Venetian  protection  and  made  them  pay  dues  to  their  protectors ;  Anna  Com- 
nena,  161,  also  document  published  by  Marin,  "  Storia  Civile  e  Politica  del 
Commercio  de  Veneziani "  ;  cf.  also  Cantu,  V,  557 ;  Hallam,  I,  436;  Gibbon,  V, 
131,  132. 

»  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  207  et  seq. ;  Hallam,  III,  311 ;  Gibbon, 
V,  133;  Michaud,  V,  20. 
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Nicholas,  quarrelled  with  the  Pisans  about  the  body  of  the 
saint  known  by  that  name,  and,  after  defeating  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cyprus;  from  there  their  course  was  directed  to 
Smyrna  and  thence  to  Joppa,  which  was  rescued  from  impend- 
ing conquest.1  Enough  booty  being  secured  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  the  Doge  and  some  of  his  followers  went 
to  Jerusalem,  which  had  previously  fallen;  after  here  mak- 
ing terms  that,  when  Tyre  and  Ascalon  capitulated,  they 
should  have  two-thirds  of  the  spoils,2  the  Venetians  required 
the  soldiers  from  other  places  chiefly  to  win  the  victories,  but 
subsequently  did  not  forget  to  collect  their  own  dues.  Mean- 
while, an  attack  being  planned  upon  their  city  by  the  son  of  the 
emperor,  they  hastily  quit  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  return 
to  its  defence ;  en  route,  however,  they  captured  and  devastated 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  seizing  and  plundering  Samos,  Lesbos, 
Andros,  and  several  other  islands  belonging  to  the  Empire;8 
finally  they  reached  Venice,  which  their  presence  preserved 
from  danger.4  Not  only  ample  tangible  riches  were  the  fruits 
of  this  expedition,  but  the  body  of  St.  Nicholas,  carried  off 
from  the  Pisans,  was  to  form  on  the  isle  of  Ledo  the  subject 
of  another  sanctuary.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in 
those  days  these  shrines  were  of  commercial  value,  as  they 
drew  throngs  of  visitors,  who  came  not  merely  to  worship,  but 
likewise  to  supply  their  needs.  Every  saintly  burial-place, 
then,  meant  a  larger  trade.5  The  Venetians  had  also  been 
granted  in  the  Holy  Land  rights  similar  to  those  awarded  to 
Pisa  and  Genoa  —  a  division  of  glory  and  financial  rewards 
which  occasioned  lasting  jealousy  among  the  three  republics. 

Venice  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  the  next  two  Chris- 
tian movements  against  the  infidels,  in  which  she  continued  to 

i  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  232  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  4T>. 

8  In  July,  1100,  the  Venetians  aided  Ciodefroy  at  .Irmsal. -m  for  two  months 
on  condition  that  he  guard  for  them  a  third  of  the  cities  which  they  should 
take.  With  their  ai<l  and  that  of  the  Genoese,  Cresarea,  Acre,  Sidon,  and  Bey- 
were  conquered,  Lavisse  and  Ram  baud,  II,  310. 

•Lavisse  and  Ran. hand.  II.  KM. 

«De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  I,  236. 

6  For  rivalry  in  trade  about  saints'  shrines,  cf.  Josseraud,  "  English  Way- 
faring Life,"  344. 
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win  laurels  and  to  amass  wealth ; l  until  in  1198,  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  crusade,  as  Gibbon  reckons  it,  this 
city  had  risen  to  a  most  enviable  position.2  Her  authority 
was  respected  throughout  the  West  and  feared  everywhere  in 
the  Orient.  Constantinople,  to  which  a  nominal  homage  was 
paid,  was  not  any  longer,  in  the  proper  sense,  the  metropolis 
of  the  East ;  much  more  justly  could  this  dignity  be  claimed  by 
Venice.  While  other  nations  had  been  fighting  for  religious 
principle  and  for  holy  renown,  the  Venetians  had  skilfully 
profited  to  the  benefit  of  their  commerce  and  industry.  The 
friendship  of  the  Moors  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  was  valued  as 
highly  by  them  as  that  of  the  church  in  Italy,  which  organi- 
zation strangely  overlooked  or  forgot  the  society  which  this 
people  elsewhere  frequented.  Thus  morally  indifferent  to  the 
choice  of  their  allies,  they  determined  their  action  by  the 
consideration  from  which  side  they  could  draw  the  greater 
advantage.3 

When  the  French  and  the  Flemish  were  entering  upon 
their  fourth  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
strongest  maritime  state  of  the  East.  During  the  visit  of 
the  ambassadors  despatched  to  Venice  for  the  preliminary 
negotiations,  a  bargain  was  struck  by  which  the  Venetians 
agreed  to  transport  the  expedition  for  the  price  of  85,000 
marks  of  silver  and  an  equal  share  in  the  territories  to  be 
won.4  Both  Genoa  and  Pisa  refused  to  cooperate.  Henry 
Dandolo  was  Doge;  although  nearly  entirely  blind/  he  has- 

1  In  1189,  Isaac  II  gave  the  Venetians  the  establishments  of  the  French  and 
Germans.    The  Italian  merchants  had  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  profits  of  the 
Byzantine  producer.     The  principal  source  of  the  emperor's  income  was  cut 
off,  for  the  Venetians  paid  no  customs  duties,  and  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese 
very  small  sums,  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  II,  815;  cf.  also  Michaud,  TI  and  III. 

2  In  1199,  Alexius  III  renewed  the  Venetian  privileges  and  joined  in  nn  alli- 
ance against  the  Normans;  for  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  Venice  at 
this  time  and  a  short  history  of  the  fourth  crusade,  cf.  Duruy,  305  et  seq. 

8De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  Ch.  XIV;  Hallam,  I,  437. 

4  Gibbon,  V,  133  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  53 ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IT, 
86.  Duruy  (p.  307)  says  this  sum  is  equivalent  to  4,046,000  francs  or  approxi- 
mately $800,000. 

6  Dandolo  was  then  ninety  years  old.    The  story  that  he  was  blinded  when 
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tened  the  preparations  so  that,  when  the  crusaders  arrived, 
everything  was  in  readiness.1  But  then  it  was  found  that 
34,000  marks  of  the  covenanted  amount  were  lacking.  The 
Venetians  finally  engaged  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  this  deficit,  the 
first  suitable  conquest.2 

The  fleet8  raised  anchor  and  proceeded  without  any  remark- 
able occurrence  as  far  as  the  city  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia 
—  a  rebellious  fief  of  Venice  —  which  was  overwhelmed.4 
Alexius,  the  son  of  the  exiled  Emperor  of  the  Orient,  came 
hither  to  seek  aid  to  restore  his  family  to  the  throne. 
Dandolo,  appreciating  the  glory  to  accrue  from  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  contrived  by  his  influence  to  turn  the  adven- 
turers in  that  direction.  The  Byzantine  court  had  of  late 
been  favoring  Pisa  in  matters  of  trade,  which  fact  alone  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  energy  of  the  Venetians.  Alexius,  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  pledged  the  submission  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  Roman  Church.  All  was  satisfactorily  arranged 
and  the  squadron  sailed.5  Constantinople  was  soon  reached, 
attacked,  and  taken,  the  Venetians  performing  prodigies  of 
valor  in  the  sea  operations.6  The  usurper  fled  and  the  old 
blind  Emperor  Isaac  was  reinstated  in  power,  but  soon  there- 
after died.  Events  rapidly  followed  each  other ;  Alexius,  who 

ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  1173,  is  disproved  by  the  statement  of  Vil- 
lehardouin  ;  Buchon,  "  Recherches  et  Mat£riaux,"  Pt.  II,  47,  223. 

1  The  Venetians  were  discontented  at  their  treatment  by  the  Empire ;  the 
massacre  of  1182  rankled  in  their  minds,  and  they  sought  the  opportunity  to 
avenge  their  pride  and  their  commercial  losses,  Finlay,  "  History  of  Greece," 
1;  Kugler,  267. 

*De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  88  et  seq. ;  Gibbon,  V,  136  et  seq. ; 
Michaud,  V,  20  et  seq.,  30  ;  Galibert,  63;  Duruy,  307. 

8  It  carried  4500  horsemen,  9000  squires,  30,000  infantry,  and  stores  for  nine 
months.  The  galleys  were  never  less  than  80  feet  in  length,  sometimes  110  by 
70.  Pagnini,  "  Delia  Decima,"  II,  7  et  seq. ;  Romanin,  "  Storia  Documenta  di 
Venezia,"  II,  156-157. 

«  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  92 ;  Gibbon,  V,  137 ;  Michand,  V,  32 ; 
<  action  the  Venetians  were  excommunicated ;  Galibert,  53;  Finlay,  IV, 
•  schichte  der  Kreuzziige,"  V,  159-163,  335. 

•De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  93  et  seq. ;  Gibbon,  V,  137  et  seq. : 
Michand,  V,  35  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  54. 

•DeSismon.li.  "  Italian  K.  publics,"  II,98etseq.;  Hallam,  1,436;  Gibbon,  V, 
seq. ;  Michaud,  V,  58  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  54 ;  Constantinople  fell  July  18, 
1203. 
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had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  assassinated;  whereupon 
Mystillus  usurped  the  reins  of  government.  Then  quarrels 
arose  between  the  Latins  and  the  inhabitants.1  Not  any 
amicable  agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  nor 
for  the  execution  of  the  promises  made  by  Alexius  could  be 
effected.  War  was  declared  once  more;  the  city  suffered  a 
second  siege ;  it  was  again  captured  and  this  time  pillaged  and 
sacked,2  the  new  ruler  meeting  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
previous  pretender.3  Dandolo  of  Venice  might  have  been  elected 
emperor,  had  not  his  advisers  proclaimed  that  the  magistrate 
of  a  republic  could  never  be  the  sovereign  of  an  empire. 
The  imperial  dignity  therefore  fell  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
(1204).4  But  the  Venetians,  not  unmindful  to  obtain  their  full 
share  of  the  prizes  of  victory,  vastly  increased  their  colonial 
domain.  Trained  by  their  long  experience  and  exercising 
remarkable  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  their  portion  of  the 
spoils,  they  refused  the  more  extensive  conquests  because 
of  their  relatively  small  advantages  in  comparison  with  the 
expense  entailed.  Besides  their  three-eighths  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  territory  of  Eoumania  the  most  important 
of  their  acquisitions  were  in  the  Black  Sea;  here  Lazis, 
Nicopolis,  Heraclea,  ^Egospotami,  Rudosto,  Nicomedia,  and 
Gallipoli  came  into  their  hands ;  Adrianople  in  Thrace, 
Oreos  and  Caristos  on  the  island  of  Eubrea;  ^Egina,  Mega- 
lopolis, Calona,  and  Methona  in  the  Greek  Peloponnesus  were 
allotted  to  them.  Divrachium  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
Patras,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  Zante  to 
Corfu  became  Venetian  property.  To  complete  their  suprem- 
acy at  Constantinople,  they  purchased  for  cash  the  additional 
quarter  of  that  city  assigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat; 
Crete  was  also  secured  from  the  same  nobleman  for  the  sum 


*De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  103  et  seq. 

2\Vilken,  "Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,"  V,  301-317;  the  Venetians  were 
paid  their  50,000  marks  from  the  spoils,  ibid.  319. 

»De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  111  et  seq. ;  Gibbon,  V,  152  et  seq. ; 
Michaud,  V,  92  et  seq. ;  Galihert,  5(i  et  seq. 

*  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  116  et  seq. ;  Kugler,  284 ;  Gibbon,  V, 
163 ;  Michaud,  V,  121  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  58 ;  Duruy,  308. 
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of  10,000  marks.1  Thus  the  brilliantly  gifted  Doge,  Henry 
Dandolo,  by  his  energy  and  tact  acquired  for  Venice  a  veri- 
table realm  of  colonial  possessions.  He  himself,  invested 
at  Constantinople  with  power  second  only  to  the  emperor, 
died  there  after  a  brief  period  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  prudence. 

The  predominance  of  the  Venetians  on  the  Bosphorus 
assured  them  the  freest  intercourse  with  Black  Sea  ports, 
whence  the  numerous  products  of  many  tributary  regions  were 
brought  to  the  West;  they  treated  with  the  nations  of  the 
great  valleys,  the  river  courses  of  which  empty  into  that  sea. 
Nor  did  they,  while  in  close  relations  with  Syria,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Hungary,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia,  over- 
look Egypt,  from  which  land  supplies  of  lumber,  skins,  silks, 
cotton,  sugar,  fruits,  nuts,  and  slaves  were  drawn.8 

The  Venetian  republic,  with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  municipality,  had  in  1206  extended  its 
dominion  over  a  line  of  establishments  stretching  from  its  own 
immediate  neighborhood  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea,8  and  including  within  their  boundaries  a  multiplicity  of 
races.  Through  them  its  influence  was  felt  everywhere  along 
the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  those  of  adjoining 
waters.4 

All  the  new  territories  save  Adrianople  were  on  the  coast, 
a  fact  which  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  formidable 
fleet  for  their  subjection  and  protection ;  so  that,  although  the 
navy  of  Venice  was  then  recognized  to  be  of  the  first  rank, 
equal  in  strength  to  the  maritime  forces  of  any  European 
country  of  that  age,  her  regular  men-of-war  were  still 

i  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  118;  Cantu,  VI,  725  et  seq. ;  Hallam, 
I,  432 ;  Gibbon,  V,  165  et  seq. ;  Michaud,  V,  125  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  59  et  seq. ; 
Duruy,  308. 

'Canto,  VI,  726;  Galibert,  165  et  seq. ;  for  the  slave  trade,  cf.  Noel,  1, 170; 
in  900  the  Pope  forbade  the  Venetians  selling  Christian  slaves  to  the  Saracens, 
Finlay,  I,  421  (notel). 

•For  Venetian  trade  in  Russia,  cf.  Noel,  150. 

< Cantu,  VI,  726;  Michaud,  V,  161;  about  1208  the  Sultan  made  a  treaty 
with  Venice  by  which  her  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the  Nile  Valley  received 
a  great  impetus,  Kugler,  305. 
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inadequate  for  the  task.  Hence,  three  years  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  senate  granted  to  all  Venetians  the 
privilege  to  effect  by  private  corsairs  the  reconquest  of  such 
of  the  acquisitions  as  might  be  rebellious,1  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  state ;  Crete 2  and  the 
islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea  alone  were  excepted.  Venice  thus 
made  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  her  people  serve  the  public 
welfare,  for  her  rich  and  noble  citizens  did  not  hesitate  to 
stake  their  wealth  on  the  possible  chance  of  renown  and 
landed  possessions.8  While  numbers  of  such  privateering 
expeditions  were  organized  and  despatched  against  various 
distant  and  scattered  points,  the  republic  itself,  in  spite  of 
Genoese  opposition  and  intrigue,  pacifying  Corfu  and  Crete, 
established  permanent  colonies  on  both.4  Communication  was 
successfully  kept  open  with  the  far  East  and  the  wares  of  the 
Orient  imported  from  Tana5  and  Trebizond  introduced  luxury 
into  the  city.6 

A  brief  account  of  the  political  relationship  existing  between 
Venice  and  her  dependencies  must  now  be  given.  The  colony 
at  Constantinople  was  governed  by  a  podestat  named  by  the 
Doge  and  grand  council.  This  magistrate  was  assisted  by 
two  councils,  six  judges,  several  financial  agents,  and  a 
captain  of  the  fleet,  all  sent  from  the  metropolis.  Such  was 
the  usual  type  of  administration.7  The  soil  of  Crete  after 
the  great  insurrection  was  distributed  into  equal  shares 
among  the  republic,  the  church,  and  the  colonists.  A  duke, 

1  Finlay,  IV,  98  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.  IV,  272;  cf.  Hopf,  "  Gesch.  Griechenlands,"  for  a  full  history  of 
Crete.    He  gives  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  island  subsequent  to  1204;  cf. 
also  "  Urkunden  und  Zusatze  zur  Gesch.  der  Insel  Andros,"  7. 

»De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  353;  Galibert,  59. 

*De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  354  et  seq.;  in  1207  Dandolo  and 
Premarino  defeated  the  Genoese  corsair  Vetrano  and  took  Corfu,  Canale, 
"Cronaca  Veneta,"  §§  G5,  66. 

«Heyd,  II,  171  et  seq.,  181. 

«  The  Venetians  in  1225  debated  the  feasibility  of  removing  the  seat  of  their 
government  to  Constantinople,  De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  II,  353; 
Heyd,  1,300,  317. 

'  For  the  organization  of  the  Venetian  colonies,  cf.  Noel,  "  Histoire  du 
Commerce  du  Monde,"  I,  Ch.  Ill ;  Waraen,  "  Origine  des  Etablissements  Con- 
Bulaires  " ;  Prutz,  "  Kulturgeschichte,"  384-393 
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whose  term  was  for  two  years,  acted  as  governor-general; 
under  him  various  officers,  similar  to  those  at  home,  were 
charged  with  the  executive  duties.  The  lands  of  the  colonists 
were  divided  into  two  parts  —  one  for  the  nobles  and  the  other 
for  the  squires;  to  the  individuals  of  each  of  these  classes  allot- 
ments of  ground  were  made,  and  they  in  turn  were  expected 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for  the  common  de- 
fence. In  later  times  a  doge,  a  vice-doge,  and  other  subordinates 
after  the  model  of  Venice  were  appointed.  The  Saracens, 
incited  by  the  Genoese  and  aided  by  the  frequent  invasions 
of  the  Greeks,  always  rendered  the  situation  precarious.1 

The  growth  of  Venetian  dominion  vastly  augmented  the 
patronage  of  the  Doge,  who  had  the  nominating  power  to  so 
many  important  posts ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative 
he  likewise  collected  a  large  personal  revenue.  Those  who 
went  out  to  the  colony  in  the  employ  of  the  state  also 
began  to  constitute  a  separate  party.  Sometimes  they  them- 
selves, upon  their  return  to  Venice,  but  more  often  the 
relatives  whom  they  had  left  behind,  by  means  of  their  in- 
creased wealth  and  prestige,  succeeded  in  elevating  them- 
selves over  the  other  inhabitants.2  A  schism  thus  occurred 
and  an  aristocracy  unconsciously  sprang  up.  Services  ren- 
dered abroad  were  the  pride  of  the  actors  and  the  envy  of 
their  opponents.  Rival  heroes  became  hostile  to  each  other ; 
their  adherents  took  sides ;  and  thence  feuds,  intrigues,  and 
civil  dissensions.  Subsequently,  during  the  great  war  with 
Genoa,  the  grandees  usurped  the  right  to  elect  the  Doge ;  the 
high  council  claimed  the  privilege  to  fill  its  own  vacancies, 
and  this  dignity  gradually  became  hereditary.  When  par- 
ticipation in  trade  and  commerce  was  by  law  forbidden  to 
the  nobles,  these  latter  avenged  themselves  by  declaring 
that  they  only  were  eligible  to  hold  public  office.  Then,  as 

i  Canto,  VI,  728;  Dam,  "  Histoire  de  Venise,"  I,  352;  throughout  the  .  iti, 
of  the  East,  wherever  there  were  Venetian  establishments,  this  people,  entirely 
independent  of  the  local  nuth«riti  i  th»-ir  own  government  and  insti- 

tutions; cf.  Heyl  i.«s  I^ovantehandels  im  Mittelalter,"  I,  172. 

a  Cantu,  VI,  727 ;  Hallam,  I.  4 ::7 ;  DC  Slsmondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  II,  345, 
347  et  seq. ;  Gibbon,  V,  133;  Galibort,  68,  70,  74  et  seq. 
V 
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time  passed  and  all  legal  procedure  to  secure  justice  became 
unavailing,  the  people  had  recourse  to  plots  and  conspiracies. 
The  response  of  the  nobility  was  the  creation  of  the  famous 
bloody  Council  of  Ten,1  invested  with  arbitrary  jurisdiction 
over  the  government  and  its  officials,  as  well  as  over  the  prop- 
erty and  life  of  every  citizen.  In  1350  even  the  authority  of 
the  Doge  had  vanished  into  the  hands  of  this  limited  body 
of  autocrats.2  The  chain  of  evidence  is  complete.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  supremacy  of  Venice  beyond  her  fondest  hopes 
was  the  death  knell  of  her  free  and  independent  institutions. 
Domestic  liberty  was  exchanged  for  foreign  empire.  Wealth 
and  preferment  supplanted  moderate  fortune  and  political 
equality.3 

One  of  the  strangest  results  of  Venetian  policy  was  the 
desire  exclusively  to  control  Adriatic  commerce.  This  city 
established  an  imaginary  line  from  Ravenna  to  the  Gulf  of 
Fiume,  and  proceeded  to  assess  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign 
vessels  engaged  in  trade  to  the  north  of  it ;  even  those  owned 
along  the  coast  were  not  exempt  from  this  arrogant  regu- 
lation.4 The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  challenged  it  in  vain, 
for  their  resistance,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  was  speedily 
quelled.5 

Meanwhile  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  crusade  took  place.6  Both 
Venice 7  and  Genoa,  cooperating,  were  realizing  vast  wealth  and 
advantages ;  but  the  tension  between  them  was  becoming  ex- 
treme, and  encounters  were  more  and  more  frequent.  Genoa, 
formerly  acknowledged  as  the  superior  on  the  sea,  could  not 

1  Leo, "  Geschichte  von  Italien,"  III,  66 ;  for  a  short  general  account, Symonds, 
"  Renaissance,  Age  of  the  Despots,"  4. 

2  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VI,  19;  Cantu,  VI,  726  et  seq.,  also  Ch. 
XXII;  Hallam,  I,  440;  Gibbon,  V,  133;  Galibert,  80;  Duruy,  481;  Prescott, 
"Charles  Fifth,"  1,141. 

«  Gibbon,  V,  106 ;  Cantu,  VII,  430 ;  Galibert,  71. 

4  For  the  ad  valorem  duty,  cf.  Romanin,  II,  Bk.  VII,  Ch.  I;  Hazlitt,  II, 
276. 

«  For  war  with  Bologna,  Canale,  Sees.  288-309;  cf.  also  Galibert,  181 ;  Cantu, 
VI,  724  et  seq. 

«  Michaud,  V  and  VI ;  Duruy,  309. 

7  In  1284  Venice  agreed  to  furnish,  at  the  Pope's  cost,  twenty  galleys,  at 
her  own,  five,  for  the  service  of  the  crusaders,  Hazlitt,  II,  316. 
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brook  the  intolerable  insolence  and  ambition  of  the  Venetians.1 
The  proximity  of  their  foreign  possessions  likewise  naturally 
precipitated  many  trade  disputes,  for  both  powers  now  had 
extensive  colonies  around  and  beyond  the  Dardanelles ;  each 
was  anxious  to  exclude  the  other  and  seize  the  monopoly. 
How  Genoa  joined  in  the  scheme  to  replace  the  Greek  imperial 
family  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople ;  *  how  in  1261,  after 
defeating  the  Venetians,  this  purpose  was  accomplished ;  and 
how,  for  a  time,  the  Black  Sea  was  effectually  closed  to  the 
latter,  —  have  already  been  recounted ;  after  which  events  it  was 
only  the  more  to  be  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  prefer  the 
Genoese  in  the  distribution  of  favors.8  These  blows,  so  disas- 
trous for  Venice,  were  regarded  by  her  citizens  as  good  reason 
for  renewing  their  efforts  to  regain  the  supremacy  and  humble 
their  rivals.4  Nor  did  they  wait  long ;  for  in  1262  they  won 
a  bloody  fight  off  Sette-Pozzi,  and  again,  in  1264,  in  a  terrible 
combat  near  the  Sicilian  shores,  they  annihilated  the  entire 
Genoese  fleet.5  The  emperor  then  accorded  some  few  privi- 
leges to  the  victors,  but,  weakened  by  their  own  heavy  sacri- 
fices, they  were  not  in  a  situation  to  insist  upon  their  greater 
demands.  Relative  tranquillity  reigned  until  1296 ;  then  war 
was  again  declared.  The  Venetians,  taking  the  offensive, 
entered  the  Black  Sea  and  destroyed  many  Genoese  colonial 
stations,  but,  being  caught  in  the  ice  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
lost  by  cold  more  than  half  their  forces  (1297).  The  next 
summer  (1298)  the  Genoese,  penetrating  the  Adriatic,  van- 
quished the  Venetians  near  the  Dalmatian  coast ; tf  when  their 

i  De  Sisraondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  321  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VI,  731. 

'  Kugler,  296,  381 ;  supra,  p.  Hil . 

•De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  II,  361;  Gibbon,  V,  257  et  seq.; 
Galibert,  72  et  seq. :  Herd,  I,  427-430. 

«  G.  Villani,  VI,  Cb.  LX. 

•In  1264  the  Venetians,  under  Jacopo  Dandolo,  nn<l  Marc*.  Gradenigo, 
between  Mazara  and  Tragani  off  the  Sicilian  coast,  utterly  defeated  the 
Genoese  fleet  under  Lanfrancn  Rarbarino,  Leo,  HI,  35;  Galibert,  64  et  seq. 

•  G.  Villani,  Bk.  VIII,  Ch.  \  I  In  this  battle  the  celebrated  trav.-llor. 
Marco  Polo,  commanded  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Genoese,  taken  to  Genoa,  and  held  there  as  a  prisoner  for  nearly  one  year; 
during  this  time  he  dictated  his  early  adventures  to  one  of  his  companions  in 
distress.  This  narrative  has  become  famous.  With  his  father  and  uncle,  he, 
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admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo,  only  by  suicide  saved  himself  from 
capture ;  while  another  Genoese  squadron,  after  a  brilliant 
victory  off  Crete,  pillaged  its  cities.  Then  Venice,  racked  by 
internal  dissensions,  accepted  (1299)  a  truce  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  her  ships  should  not  sail  in  the  Black  or  the 
Syrian  sea  for  thirteen  years.1  Troubles,  indeed,  never  corne 
singly.  While  the  republic  was  thus  abandoning  to  Genoa  its 
dependencies,2  the  Pope  was  likewise  exerting  himself  to  ruin 
its  inhabitants.  For  political  differences  with  the  Holy  See 
they  were  twice  excommunicated,  first  in  1283-1286,3  and  again 
in  1308,4  the  last  bull  being  reputed  the  most  violent  in  history. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  the  governments  of  England,  France, 
Aragon,  and  Sicily  to  treat  them  as  public  enemies.  In  these 
countries,  and  even  more  especially  in  Italy,  their  goods  were 
confiscated  and  their  lives  taken  with  immunity ;  their  trade 
was  almost  exterminated.  At  home,  as  remarked,  there  was 
revolution,  schism,  usurpation  of  authority.  The  period  of 
gloom  was  dark  and  foreboding ;  the  prestige  of  the  Venetians 
seemed  forever  broken.  But  as  soon  as  civil  discords  were 
healed  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Pope  for  the  confession  of 
sins  and  reconciliation ;  thus  peace  was  made.5 

The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  marked  the 
opening  of  a  policy  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  offset  past 
disasters.  Venice,  by  never  seeking  territory  on  the  mainland 

at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  had  gone  overland  from  Venice  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan  in  Cathay;  there  he  resided  a  number  of  years,  only  returning  to 
his  native  city  in  1295.  The  knowledge  of  the  Orient  imparted  by  his  work, 
"  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  concerning  the  Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the 
East,"  had  a  vast  influence  upon  geography  and  exploration.  Columbus  was 
undoubtedly  affected  by  it;  cf.  Fiske,  " Discovery  of  America,"  I,  280  et  seq. ; 
for  battle  of  Curzola  (1298),  cf.  Hazlitt,  II,  379;  Bent,  161;  Marin,  V,  118-124; 
Romanin,  II,  335-336. 

1  G.  Villani,  Bk.  VIII,  Ch.  XXVII. 

2  For  the  treaty  of  1299,  cf .  Leo,  III,  52-53 ;  Hazlitt,  389-391 ;  Marin,  V, 
128-129;  Villani,  VIII,  XXVII. 

«  Galibert,  69. 

<  Ibid.  76,  82. 

*  In  1239  Venice  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope  by  which  she  agreed  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  emperor  without  the  papal  sanction.  The  Pope  in  return 
gave  certain  commercial  advantages  in  the  countries  to  be  conquered,  Marin, 
IV,  223;  Canale,  Sees.  98-99,  100-101. 
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of  Italy,  had  during  the  nine  hundred  years  previous  to  this 
date  (1338)  held  aloof  from  Italian  politics  ;  l  but  now,  troubled 
at  the  loss  of  many  of  her  maritime  domains  and  at  the  in- 
efficiency of  her  fleet,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  redress 
by  the  subjugation  of  more  immediate  neighbors.4  An  occa- 
sion was  soon  found.  The  principality  of  La  Scala  undertook 
to  set  up  in  the  salt  industry;  the  Venetians,  in  defence  of 
their  trade,  declaring  war,  achieved  the  conquest  of  that 
region.  Treviso,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Parma,  Reggio,  and 
Lucca  fell.8  This  success  was  quickly  followed  by  the  exten- 
sion of  their  supremacy  over  entire  northeast  Italy,  all  rival 
states  being  reduced  to  abject  submission.4 

But,  while  winning  these  triumphs  near  home,  the  Venetians 
were  elsewhere  sustaining  serious  reverses.  In  1343  they 
received  a  signal  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks.5  Although 
several  colonies  were  then  captured,  the  misfortune  was  par- 
tially retrieved  by  the  final  treaty,  according  to  which  the 
victors  granted  the  citizens  of  Venice  commercial  privileges 
in  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  their  consul 
was  also  recognized  at  Alexandria.  Considerable  advantage 
was  thus  gained  over  the  Genoese,  whose  ships  in  search  of 
similar  goods  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  extremity  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Hardships  were,  however,  not  yet  at  an  end,  for  public 
calamities  of  another  nature  quickly  supervened. 

In  1348  an  earthquake  laid  a  large  portion  of  the  city  in 
ruins,  and  a  plague  carried  off  numbers  of  the  leading 
inhabitants.8  Introduced  by  way  of  Venice  from  the  East,  this 
same  pest,  spreading  throughout  Western  Europe,  occasioned 
an  incredible  mortality;  three-fifths  of  the  population  are 


1  For  the  treatment  of  Tiepolo,  gon  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  its 
on  Venice  in  joining  the  Lombard  League  (1237-1240),  cf.  Munitmi,  XV,  208; 
Marin,  V,  222-223;  Leo,  II,  282,  289. 

*  Cantu,  VII,  431  ;  Hallam,  1,  445  et  seq.  ;  De  Sitmondi,  "  Italian  Republics," 
IV,  115. 

•Leo.  Ill 

«  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  IV,  125  et  seq. 

6  The  Turks  slaughtered  the  papal  legate  and  many  noble  Venetians,  Leo, 
1  1  1.  77;  Galibert,85. 

•  For  the  pest,  cf  .  Leo,  III,  77-78. 
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estimated  to  have  died  of  it;  again  in  1360  and  in  1363 
pestilence  ravaged  the  metropolis.  In  1348  many  Venetian 
merchant  ships  were  taken  by  the  Genoese,  with  whom  hos- 
tilities continued  until  1355,  when  both  parties  having,  by  the 
lengthy  and  indecisive  struggle,  exhausted  their  resources, 
peace  was  effected.1  The  republic  was  not,  however,  to  enjoy 
any  long  season  of  tranquillity ;  for  in  1358  Louis  the  Great 
of  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  the  Dalmatian  and  Croatian  forces, 
attacking  it  by  land,  invaded  its  territories  and  soon  required 
the  Doge  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  over  them.2  Then 
there  seemed  little  to  lose.  Bereft  of  her  power  over  most 
of  her  former  distant  possessions  and  deprived  of  nearly  all 
her  neighboring  dependencies,  Venice  scarcely  retained  more 
than  her  own  few  inhabited  islands  and  the  remnant  of  her 
earlier  commerce. 

Her  citizens,  nevertheless,  were,  by  their  indomitable  will 
and  courage,  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  shades  of  despair. 
Some  few  families,  descended  from  the  great  merchants  of 
prosperous  days,  having  successfully  preserved,  through 
these  disasters  and  catastrophes,  their  fortunes,  were  wont  to 
display  luxury  and  live  at  vast  expense.  On  the  one  hand, 
sumptuary  laws  were  voted  to  prevent  such  excesses,  while, 
on  the  other,  participation  in  trade,  henceforth  forbidden  to 
the  nobility,  was  reserved  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
plebeian  classes.  Retrenchment  was  adopted  and  enforced  in 
every  branch  of  the  government.  After  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Doge,  Falieri,  in  1355,  had  been  terminated  by  his  execution,3 
an  era  of  comparative  calm  lasting  twenty-two  years  was 
experienced,  both  at  home  and  abroad.4  Strength  was  being 
harbored  for  the  desperate  struggle  approaching. 

It  has   already  been  narrated  how  the  fourth   war  with 

1  For  treaty  of  1354-1355,  Leo,  III,  82-83 ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics," 
IV,  330. 

2  Ibid.  V,  4  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  92. 

8  Ibid.  92 :  Falieri's  conspiracy  was  a  rising  of  the  lower  classes  against  the 
aristocracy,  Leo,  III,  83-84. 

<  During  these  twenty  years  Venice  warred  with  Hungary.  Trieste,  Carrara, 
and  Candia  revolted,  Muratori,  XII,  429;  Marin,  VI,  148,  149,  162. 
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Genoa  broke  out  in  1377 ;  how  Venice  was  besieged  in  1379 
by  a  hostile  fleet  and  by  the  united  troops  of  Hungary  and 
Padua;  how  the  Genoese  commander,  by  his  falsely  calculated 
manoeuvres,  succumbed  to  the  Venetians;  and  how,  finally, 
notwithstanding,  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  obliged  by 
treaty  to  yield  up  her  land  dominions  to  the  king  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  the  island  of  Tenedos  to  her  rival.1  But  the  turn- 
ing-point had  been  reached;  the  darkest  epoch  of  Venetian 
history  had  passed;  the  series  of  misfortunes  extending 
from  1261,  when  the  Genoese  obtained  the  supremacy  at 
Constantinople,  to  1380,  when  they  almost  captured  Venice 
herself,  was  ended.  Although  so  repeatedly  victorious,  they 
had  won  their  triumphs  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Immense 
treasure  had  been  spent  and  their  best  blood  ruthlessly  shed. 
Genoa  was  utterly  prostrate.2 

In  spite  of  mishaps  and  sufferings  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
any  ordinary  state,  Venice  still  showed  signs  of  powerful 
vitality.  Events  were  quickly  to  respond  to  the  well-founded 
anticipations  of  her  people ;  for  within  five  years  they,  while 
recovering  their  former  possessions  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia, 
had  established  their  authority  over  Hungary  and  Greece.3 
Before  1404  Corfu  had  been  repurchased,  as  well  as  Napoli  in 
Roumania,  Argos,  Durazzo,  and  Treviso  reconquered.4  Rapidly 
regaining  their  predominance  in  northern  Italy  and  for  once 
looking  toward  the  westward,*  the  Venetians,  as  a  recompense 
for  services  rendered,  secured  extensive  trading  privileges  from 
King  John  I  of  Portugal,  granted  for  the  ports  of  his  king- 
dom during  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.  In  1407  tin -y 
bought  Lepanto  and  Patras,  while  in  1412  they  effected  the 
subjugation  of  Schenigo.  In  the  Mediterranean  their  com- 
merce had  once  more  attained  the  ascendancy.  Quarrelling 

i  Supra,  pp.  163-164,  De  Sismondi,  "Italian  Republics,"  V,  234  et  seq.; 
Cantu,  VII,  432;  Galibert,  99  et  seq. 

•  For  peace,  cf.  Leo,  III,  96;  Hallam,  I,  431 ;  Vincens,  II,  101 ;  De  Sismondi, 
" Italian  Republics,"  V,  280;  Cantu.  VII.  ; 

•  De  Slsmondi,  V,  276  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  121  et  seq. 

«  As  the  result  of  the  war  with  Francesco  of  Cav  ,  Ixso.  Ill,  114. 

•  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VI,  71  et  seq. ;  Galibert,  124  et  seq. 
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in  1416  with  the  Turks,  they  fought  and  whipped  them,1  free- 
ing from  their  grasp  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Crete,  the 
chief  importance  of  this  victory  being  its  influence  upon 
the  general  situation.  The  credit  of  the  Venetians  in  the 
Orient  was  reassured  and  all  its  riches  were  reopened  to  them. 
Their  city,  again  arbitrator  of  the  East,  mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  exercising  in  Italy  supremacy  greater  than  ever,  was 
in  1420  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Within  forty  years,  after 
barely  escaping  impending  invasion,  it  had  risen  to  a  condition 
unparalleled  in  prosperity  and  unequalled  in  power.  Such  a 
sudden  political  and  commercial  recuperation  is  unexampled  in 
history.2 

Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  continued  to  add 
somewhat  to  her  acquisitions.  In  1423  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  incapable  of  defending  his  outlying  territories  against  the 
Turks,  began  to  sell  them  one  by  one ;  the  republic  purchased 
Salonica,3  a  very  useful  centre,  but  the  subsequent  defence 
of  which  cost  vast  sums.  In  1426  the  war  with  Milan 
resulted  in  some  conquests  in  Italy,  obtained,  however,  at  the 
loss  of  financial  prestige.4  The  public  debt  was  constantly 
growing,  and  between  1409  and  1449  Venetian  securities 
dropped  in  quotation  from  seventy-nine  to  twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  their  original  value.  In  1453  Constantinople 
finally  fell  before  the  Turks,  who  at  once  loomed  up,  as  a  dark 
cloud,  on  the  Eastern  horizon.5  For  a  time,  by  treaty  with 
other  nations  and  by  determined  resistance,  Venice  succeeded 
in  driving  back  the  rising  tide  of  their  dominion,  while  their 
enmity  was  also  the  occasion  of  another  profitable  enterprise. 
When  the  last  crusade,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Pius  II, 
was  undertaken,  the  Venetians  transported  the  forces  of  the 

1  May,  1416,  fight  before  Gallipoli. 

2  For  Venetian  prosperity,  cf.  Daru,  II,  190;  Muratori,  XXIII,  946;  Marin, 
VII,  153  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VII,  432;  Galibert,  Ch.  VIII. 

*  Leo,  III,  125. 

*  Florence  was  allied  with  Venice.    The  Pope  intervened  and  peace  was 
made  December,  1420,  but  war  soon  broke  out  again.     In  the  end  the  sover- 
eignty of  Brescia  fell  to  Venice,  Leo,  III,  126;  Machiavelli,  IV;  Muratori, 
XXIII,  1086-1087. 

6  Galibert.  144. 
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church  to  their  destination ;  and  as  a  reward  received  the  gift 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.1  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  hostilities 
almost  continuously  waged  from  1463  to  1479,  the  Turks  cap- 
tured Negropont,  Lemnos,  and  a  part  of  the  Euboea.  The  pos- 
session of  Cyprus  proved  disastrous;  for,  to  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  Cypriote  manners,  soon  afterward  introduced  into 
the  metropolis,  the  decadence  of  Venetian  character  is  mostly 
attributable.* 

In  1480  Venice  leased  at  an  annual  rental  the  isle  of  Veglio, 
and  in  1483  made  a  similar  arrangement  regarding  Zante. 
Subsequently  a  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Venetians  were 
pitted  against  all  Italy,  even  including  the  Pope ;  they  were 
excommunicated,8  but,  being  victorious,  exacted  the  removal  of 
this  sentence,4  and  considerably  extended  their  Italian  realm. 
This  struggle  involved  great  expense  and  rendered  a  further 
increase  in  the  scale  of  port  dues  and  import  duties  necessary 
to  secure  sufficient  revenue,  while  the  bonded  indebtedness  was 
largely  augmented.* 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  Venetian  prosperity  during 
the  fifteenth  century, a  when  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  will  not  now  be  without  interest ;  they  were  threefold, 
the  magnitude  of  the  colonial  domain,  the  exclusive  system  of 
commerce,  and  the  permanency  of  the  government.7  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  Venice  strove  to  erect  her  national  edi- 
fice upon  these  foundations,  which,  only  after  several  long  and 
severe  contests  with  aspiring  rivals,  were  firmly  established  by 
might  of  arms. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  success  was  commerce.8  Three 
to  four  thousand  ships,  manned  by  fifty-two  thousand  sailors, 
were  engaged  in  navigation,  and  sixteen  thousand  men  were 
employed  in  the  yards  and  docks.9  The  entire  trade  of  the 

1  In  1488-1480  Cyprus  was  transferred  to  Venice  by  Caterina  Carnoro,  Leo, 
III.  192-193;  Galibert,  151  et  seq. ;  Midland,  IX,  36. 

•  Michaud,  IX,  34.  •  May  25.  ;  « 1485. 

•  Galibert  •  Leo,  III,  197-198 ;  V,  62-63.  »  Galibert,  183. 

•  Prescott,  "Charles  Fifth."  I.  11 ::.  f..r  history  of  Venetian  commerce,  cf. 
Galibert,  "  Venise,"  Ch.  IX;  also  article  on  Venice  in  McCulloch's  "Commer- 
cial Dictionary." 

9  In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  45  large  galleys  with  11,000  seamen,  and 
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East  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  supplied 
Europe  with  Oriental  wares.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  Black 
Sea,  from  the  ports  of  Syria,  and  from  the  remote  districts 
of  Africa,  their  vessels  brought  rich  cargoes  to  be  distributed  in 
the  West.  Nearly  all  people  were  tributary  to  Venice,  for  any 
nation  which  refused  to  buy  of  her  soon  came  to  want  and  was 
compelled  to  submit.1  Immense  gains  accrued  to  her  citizens  ; 
on  the  foreign  merchandise  imported  at  the  metropolis,  valued 
yearly  at  ten  million  ducats,  the  gross  profits  were  forty  per 
cent;  twenty  per  cent  paid  freight  and  other  costs,  while  a  not 
balance  of  equal  amount  remained  to  be  added  to  the  capital 
invested.2 

Not  only  private  persons  and  organized  companies  partici- 
pated in  this  traffic,  but  the  state  also  used  its  war  galleys  as 
merchantmen,  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.3 Four  squadrons  annually  sailed :  the  first,  which,  in 
order  to  cover  a  wider  field  of  operations,  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  each  taking  a  different  route,  but  combined 
reaching  all  the  seaboard  cities  of  Greece,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Black  Sea ;  the  second,  which  called  at  the  towns  of  Syria 
and  of  Crete;  the  third,  which,  trading  with  the  people  of 
Egypt,  bartered  the  products  of  the  Black  Sea  —  especially 
slaves  —  for  Ethiopian  and  Red  Sea  commodities ;  and  lastly, 
but  perhaps  the  most  important  in  its  results,  the  fourth,  which, 
cruising  westward  off  the  shores  of  Africa  and  passing  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  turned  northward  along  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  French  coasts,  entered  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  visited  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  London.4  On  this 

3000  small  vessels  from  10  to  100  tons  with  17,000  men,  and  300  big  ships  with 
8000  men,  Pagnini,  "Delia  Decima,"  II,  7  et  seq. ;  Romauin  "  Storia  Docu- 
menta  di  Venezia,"  II,  156-157;  Cantu,  VII,  433. 

1  Notice  particularly  her  wars  with  Genoa.    For  short  account,  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britaunica,"  article  "  Venice." 

2  Cantu,  VII,  433  et  seq. 

«  Ibid.  VII,  434;  Galibert,  177. 

4  Galibert,  177,  Cantu,  VII,  434  et  seq.  Venice  was  at  first  indisposed  to 
trade  with  England,  but  Genoese  competition  forced  her  to  it,  Cunningham,  I, 
414,  425 ;  the  regular  course  was  Syracuse,  Majorca,  Spain,  Portugal,  England, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  The  channel  ports  were  frequented  rather  than  Lon- 
don. The  whole  trade  was  under  the  direction  of  a  commodore  elected  by 
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voyage  the  Venetians,  coming  in  contact  with  the  merchants 
of  these  industrial  centres,  effected  mutually  advantageous 
exchanges.  The  raw  materials  of  the  Orient  were  thus 
carried  to  ready  markets,  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
.  then  so  speedily  developing,  found  their  way,  by  means 
of  Venetian  ships,  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  South  and 
The  Flemish  squadron  was,  for  a  long  time,  in  both 
directions,  the  most  secure  and  most  efficient  method  of  trans- 
portation. In  the  far  Orient  and  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
Venetians  practically  controlled  all  supplies  and  furnished  all 
demands,  while  to  the  North  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  were  the  chief  purchasers.  But  the  vessels,  despatched 
by  the  government  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  did  not  in 
the  least  compete  with  individual  efforts;  they  only  supple- 
mented them.1 

The  usual  procedure  was  to  rent  the  respective  fleets, 
manned  and  equipped,  to  those  who  bid  the  highest  price. 
The  state  received  only  this  rental,  occasionally  increased  by  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  realized  in  the  enterprise ;  all  other 
privileges  and  immunities  were  guaranteed  to  the  lessee, 
who  was  at  liberty  to  sublet  any  portion  of  his  concessions ; 
not  only  ships,  crews,  and  stores  were  provided,  but  likewise 
sufficient  men-of-war  were  sent  as  an  escort  to  afford  ample 
protection;  for,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  commercial  and 
colonial  supremacy,  Venice  maintained  a  navy  unsurpassed 
in  that  age  and  assuring  free  action  in  every  sea.* 

A  policy  of  extreme  protectionism  —  harsher  in  its  effects  on 
other  nationalities  than  any  previously  or  seldom  since  adopted 
by  a  people  —  was  at  this  time  the  principle  of  administration 
ami  conduct.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  pervaded  commercial 
transactions.*  Competition  was  not  sufferable.  The  Vene- 

the  great  council ;  each  vessel  had  80  archers  on  board  for  defence,  ami  the 
galleys  were  manned  by  180  Slavonian  oarsmen,  /  (note  10), quoting 

R.  Birron, "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  "  (Venetian),  I,  LX1 ;  a  staple  was  estab- 
lished about  H'.Q  at  Pisa,  but  000  sacks  of  wool  were  sent  to  Venice,  Kyiuer, 
"  Fcedera,"  XII,  390. 

iCantu,  Vll,  i:u;  Galibert,  178. 

*  Galibert,  178. 

*  Legislation  of  a  distinctly  protective  character  began  in  the  fourteenth 
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tians,  indeed,  were  then  almost  without  rivals;  for  the  other 
Italian  cities  had  been  crushed ;  neither  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land, nor  Holland  had  yet  developed;  while  Portugal  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  of  the  Western  powers  to  occasion  anxiety. 
The  Hanseatic  League,  so  powerful  in  its  neighborhood,  served 
rather  as  an  aid  than  a  competitor,  being  always  disposed 
to  buy  what  was  offered  on  its  leading  markets,  Bruges  and 
London.  Venice  so  thoroughly  patrolled  by  her  war  galleys 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  other  adjacent  waters  as  to 
annihilate  in  its  incipiency  any  attempt  to  escape  her  edicts. 
Foreign  merchants  only  by  paying  double  freight  rates  were 
permitted  to  forward  their  merchandise  by  her  vessels; 
but  could  neither  build  nor  purchase  boats  in  any  of  her 
ports.1 

By  these  means  Venice  had  created  a  colonial  empire ;  for, 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  every  harbor  was  frequented 
by  her  ships.  From  Italy  eastward  she  owned  the  coast 
line  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  that  sea.  Its  principal 
islands  belonged  absolutely  to  her ;  many  others  in  reality,  if 
not  in  name,  were  also  hers ;  at  Constantinople  her  sway  was 
unfettered  for  half  a  century,  while  in  the  Black  Sea  she  held 
important  territories.  The  Greek  Peloponnesus  was  almost 
entirely  Venetian,  and  in  the  Italian  peninsula  the  authority 
of  the  city  was  unassailable.  A  detailed  inventory  of  her  pos- 
sessions, while  tedious,  would  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  activity 
and  industry  of  her  population  confirm  her  claims  to  greatness. 
The  Venetians  were  everywhere ;  the  custom  of  establishing 
fixed  colonies  had  been  early  adopted,  and  in  the  lands  under 
their  rule  official  governors  and  other  functionaries,  as  well 
as  considerable  numbers  of  citizens,  permanently  resided.2  On 
the  other  hand,  crowds  of  natives  from  the  dependencies 
were  always  to  be  seen  in  the  metropolis,  which  likewise  drew 

century,  though  there  are  earlier  cases.  The  theories  of  the  mercantile  system 
began  to  be  put  into  definite  shape  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Adams,  286 
(note  1). 

1  Cantu,  VII,  436;  Galibert,  181. 

2  De  Sismondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VII,  338  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VII,  432  et 
seq. ;  Galibert,  168  et  seq. ;  supra,  p.  170-78. 
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its  soldiers  from  the  isles  of  the  sea.1  Thus  there  was  a 
constant  intermingling  of  the  governing  and  the  governed 
peoples,  an  habitual  intercourse  among  all  classes  of  many 
climes. 

When  the  internal  situation  is  examined  the  inhabitants  are 
found  enjoying  much  more  individual  liberty  than  generally 
prevailed  elsewhere,  while  in  their  prosperous  epochs  they 
were  moderately  taxed  and  lightly  burdened.2  Other  nations, 
subject  to  their  monopoly,  contributed  largely  to  the  municipal 
support;  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  revenue 
from  such  sources  was  enormous. 

Stimulated  by  their  enterprises  abroad,  the  Venetians  care- 
fully promoted  their  manufactures.  At  the  time  of  their 
highest  commercial  success  they  did  not  forget  their  salt 
mines,  fisheries,  and  glass  factories,  which  still  yielded  vast 
returns.  Armor,  lace,  leather,  cordage,  cloths,  wax,  sugar, 
liquors,  soaps,  and  fine  goldsmithy  work  were  also  objects 
on  which  they  exerted  their  skill  and  displayed  their  ability. 
Profound  mystery  surrounded  all  their  industries,  of  which, 
by  the  practice  of  secrecy,  they  aimed  to  retain  their  exclu- 
sive control.8  The  emigration  of  artisans  was  rigorously 
forbidden,  and  if  any  such  unfortunate,  who  had  perchance 
left  the  place,  refused  to  return,  an  emissary  was  sent  sum- 
marily to  despatch  him.  The  city  itself  had  a  population 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  persons. 
The  nobles  charged  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
devoted  themselves  closely  to  politics,  while  the  citizens  were 
equally  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  commerce.  The  people 
were  usually  rich ;  there  were  many  big  incomes  and  the  cost 
of  living  was  extremely  moderate.  For  these  reasons,  Venice 
also  attracted  throngs  of  foreigners,  who  came  to  serve  her  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  mechanics,  or  expert  workmen.4  Here  they 
obtained  the  opportunity  to  better  their  worldly  position ;  ern- 

i  ITescott," Charles  Fifth,"  1,1  TJ. 

«  For  comparison  between  Venice  and  Florence  Internally,  Symonds,  "  Age 
of  Despots,"  215- 

•Cantu.  \II.4:«etfieq.:  Galibert,  171  et  seq. 
«  Galibert,  171 ;  supra,  p.  l«7-«8. 
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ployment  was  easily  secured  and  investments  safely  made; 
here  sales  of  merchandise  were  readily  negotiated  and  profits 
were  the  greatest.  Hence  both  for  the  poor  and  the  well- 
to-do  the  metropolis  offered  a  similar  fascination.  Tranquillity 
at  home  was  effected  through  this  rapid  development  of  domes- 
tic affluence.  The  years  lost  by  many  of  the  other  Italian 
republics  in  revolution  and  dissension  were  spent  in  perfecting 
trade  facilities  and  manufacturing  methods.  With  the  capital 
early  accumulated  and  with  superior  financial  resources,  the 
Venetians  never  faltered  in  the  days  of  darkest  despair.  The 
National  Bank  became  famous  for  its  economic  system ;  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  reputation 
remained  unblemished.1 

Among  European  cities,  Rome  alone  exceeded  Venice  in 
wealth  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  in  actual 
prestige  not  any  comparison  is  possible.  By  labor,  by  travel, 
by  intercourse  with  many  nations,  and  by  fortune,  the  Vene- 
tians had  become  highly  cultivated.  Their  civilization,  their 
government,  their  skill,  and  their  breadth  of  knowledge, 
although  much  envied  by  their  contemporaries  and  frequently 
the  occasion  of  their  hatred,  caused  them  to  be  respected  and 
admired.2  The  rare  gems  of  architecture,  still  standing  on 
these  isles,  —  so  long  ago  deserted  by  the  fleets  of  the  world 
and  now  lonely  in  the  immensity  of  waters,  —  sumptuously 
decorated  with  marble,  porphyry,  and  precious  stones,  only 
feebly  suggest  to  the  most  vivid  imagination  the  magnificence 
of  the  past.3  The  power  of  Venice  was  derived  from  trade. 
The  corner-stone  of  prosperity  was  commerce,  which  itself 
rested  on  the  broad  foundations  of  a  colonial  domain.  With- 
out her  colonies,  Venice  was  a  mere  shadow,  as  she  was  for 
a  brief  interval  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  is  again  to-day. 
Shorn  of  them,  her  splendor  departed. 

Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  maintained 
her  supremacy,  although  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 

1  Galibert,  173;  Hallam,  III,  322. 

2  Michaud,  IX,  56 ;  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  1, 126. 
«  Galibert,  Ch.  XII. 
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by  the  Turks  in  1453,1  as  already  stated,  they  gave  consid- 
erable annoyance  to  her  merchant  vessels  and  her  Eastern 
dependencies ;  but  not  for  fifty  years  did  the  Venetians  con- 
fess themselves  inferior.  Time,  however,  works  wonderful 
transformations.  When  the  Portuguese,  who  had  since  1412 
been  active  in  navigation,  found  the  new  route  to  the  Indies, 
soon  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  beyond  the  unknown 
sea,  the  hour  fatal  to  Venetian  greatness  had  sounded.2 
Already,  in  1503,  Venice  was  obliged  to  sign  a  humiliating 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,  and  not  long  subsequently  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  combined  against  her.3  Her 
dominion  shaken,  her  islands  depopulated,  and  her  riches 
wasted,  peace  was  concluded  in  1570;  then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repair  the  losses,  but  interminable  conflicts  with  the 
infidels  followed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  not  yet  herself  again.4 

The  seventeenth  century  passed  mostly  in  fighting  the 
Turks,5  who  were  steadily  making  inroads  on  Venetian  terri- 
tories ;  one  after  another  the  colonies  were  succumbing  to 
Constantinople.  Venetian  commerce  was  meanwhile  losing 
its  importance,  for  the  general  field  of  international  trade 
was  being  so  enlarged,  and  so  many  new  highways  were 
being  opened,  that  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  not  any  longer  worth  defending ;  monopoly  had  fallen ; 
Venice  was  fast  on  the  road  to  decadence ;  her  affluence  gone, 
her  strength  exhausted,  the  people  forgot  their  ancient  spirit. 
Neutrality  was  the  first  resort  to  escape  destruction  in  the 
wars  raging  throughout  Europe,  but  even  this  expedient  with- 
out substantial  friends  avails  little.  In  17(.»7  Venice  surren- 
dered to  Napoleon,  and  for  the  first  time  foreign  soldiers  were 

»  War  again  with  the  Turks  in  1491);  peace  finally  in  15W,  Leo,  V,  1G4,  474. 

a  When  the  news  first  came  that  spices  had  reached  Portugal  direct  from 
It»li:i,  the  price  of  such  goods  fell  in  Venice  more  than  tilts  per  cent,  Adams, 
289  (note  1);  Prescott,  "Charles  Kifih,  III.  280  et  seq. 

1  The  famous  league  of  Cambray,  cf .  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  1, 125  et 
seq. ;  Galibert,  205  et  seq. 

4  For  brief  account  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  cf .  Prescott, "  Charles 
Fifth,"  1, 141  et  seq. 

•Leo,  III,669etteq. 
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received  on  her  own  soil.1  The  modern  history  of  the  city  in 
the  contests  between  Austria  and  Italy  is  so  well  known  as 
not  to  bear  repetition.  As  Samuel  Rogers  says :  — 

"  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea, 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  seaweed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.     The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea 
Invisible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  city  —  steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently  —  by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky  ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendor, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant-kings  ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shatter'd  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art, 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er." 

The  poet  continues  his  description  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  in  some  later  lines  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  her 
former  commercial  activity  :  — 

"  Want  led  to  enterprise  ;  and,  far  or  near, 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ?  —  Now  in  Cairo  ; 
Ere  yet  the  Califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  sea  of  Azof, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar  ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad. 
******* 

Making  the  Imperial  City  of  the  East 
Herself  his  tributary. 

If  we  turn 

To  the  black  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
.  .  .  there  we  meet, 

In  warlike  guise,  the  caravan  from  Venice  ; 
******* 

i  By  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  Venice  became  an  Austrian  possession. 
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Thus  did  Venice  rise, 

Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices  —  that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opened,  and  the  golden  stream 
Turn'd  to  enrich  another.     Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  ; 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 

Of  the  four  kingdoms  —  who,  as  in  an  ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
**•**•* 
.  .  .  and  with  unclouded  splendor." l 

The  causes  for  the  decay  of  Venice  were  numerous.  Nature, 
by  the  drifting  of  the  sands  into  the  lagoons  and  harbor,  was  a 
mortal  enemy.  The  growing  importance  of  Constantinople 
under  the  sultans  as  the  Eastern  metropolis;  the  defeat  of 
the  Venetians  by  the  Turks  on  several  occasions ;  the  loss  of 
the  colonies ;  the  steady  development  of  manufacture  in  other 
European  countries ;  the  rise  of  Trieste  and  Ancona ;  the  com- 
petition of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  West;  the  enmity 
of  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  imposed  duties  double  the 
ordinary  on  her  goods,  —  these  circumstances  combined  to 
hasten  Venetian  decline;  but,  more  than  all,  by  the  practice 
of  their  own  exclusive  policy  and  by  the  continued  exercise 
of  their  despotic  control  over  trade,  so  favorable  to  them  in 
earlier  ages,  the  Venetians  themselves  closed  the  doors  of 
Europe  against  their  own  wares  and  merchandise.2  When 
navigation  was  limited  to  the  Mediterranean  and  a  little  strip 
of  water  beyond  it,  monopoly  was  advantageous ;  but  when  the 
Atlantic  spread  out  its  vast  expanse  to  mariners,  the  sys- 
tem of  restriction  collapsed  of  its  own  weight,  and  first  crushed 
those  who  had  supported  it.  Venice  found  it  impracticable 
to  enforce  her  arbitrary  edicts,  but  she  never  desisted  in  the 

i  Samuel  Rogers'  Works,  "  Italy,"  XI. 
«  De  Sitmondi,  "  Italian  Republics,"  VII,  339. 
o 
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attempt.  America  was  discovered,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
doubled;  Venice  was  left  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  and  even 
for  a  brief  time  of  the  Mediterranean.1  But  what  availed  this 
isolation  ?  Commerce  had  sought  other  channels,  other  routes ; 
there  was  not  anything  which  prevented  Venetian  sailors  shar- 
ing the  glories  of  the  New  World.  But,  by  some  inconceivable 
infatuation,  they  turned  not  their  eyes  westward  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  While  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
France,  and  England  were  competing  for  rich  prizes  of  untold 
value,  Venice  was  seeking  territory  in  Italy,  and  putting  forth 
her  best  efforts  to  conquer  Bergamo  and  Cremona,  already 
doomed  like  herself  to  adversity.  The  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  other  nations  never  aroused  her  citizens,  nor,  seem- 
ingly, reached  their  ears.  By  an  incredible  fatuity  they  fought 
for  the  pebbles,  while  others  picked  up,  undisputed,  the  pearls. 
The  Venetians,  as  Daru  says,  remained  as  stationary  as  the 
Chinese.  To  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  declining  metropolis  endeavored  to  apply  the  same 
rule  of  conduct  as  to  the  fifteenth.  Failure  ensued  and  once 
more  it  was  demonstrated  by  experience  that  progress  is  an 
unalterable  characteristic  of  humanity,  that  the  principle  of 
yesterday  is  often  to-day  antiquated  and  worthless.  In  poli- 
tics, trade,  and  commerce  only  that  people  which,  constantly 
advancing,  modifies  its  policies  to  accord  with  the  age  can 
retain  its  power  and,  thereby  successful  in  its  enterprises, 
prove  its  right  to  prolonged  prosperity  and  national  existence. 

NOTE.  —  While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  propagating  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  in  the  East,  those  of  the  Hanseatic  League  were  per- 
forming a  very  similar  service  for  mankind  in  the  countries  of  the  North. 
Although  separated  by  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  representatives 
of  these  two  sections  early  met  and  in  time  developed  important  relation-. 
On  the  one  hand,  from  the  Genoese  colony  of  Caffa  or  Gazaria,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  a  long  overland  trade  route  stretched  away  across  the  plains, 
then  occupied  by  roving  bands  of  barbarians,  to  the  distant  city  of  Nov- 

lThe  Venetians  urged  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  to  oppose  the  Portuguese  in 
India  in  every  possible  way;  they  also  discussed  for  a  moment  the  opening  of 
a  Suez  Canal,  and  even  the  project  of  securing,  through  an  alliance  with 
the  Russians,  an  overland  route  around  the  Turkish  dominions,  Adams,  290. 
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gorod,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Hanse  towns ;  on  the  other,  the  northern 
fleet  of  Venice  annually  arrived  at  Bruges  for  the  exchange  of  merchan- 
dise. While  thus,  and  by  many  other  channels  of  communication,  the 
manufactured  goods  of  the  Mediterranean  states  and  the  more  precious 
wares  of  the  Orient  were  carried  to  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  their  own  raw  products  sold  to  the  merchants  of  the  South, 
the  intercourse  among  the  cities  of  the  North  themselves  was  increasing. 

The  existence  of  numerous  pirates  and  rivals  on  the  sea  caused  the 
trade  of  Venice  and  Genoa  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  their 
respective  governments  ;  in  the  same  way  the  hordes  of  robbers  by  land 
rendered  some  common  protection  necessary  for  those  who  would  partici- 
pate in  traffic  throughout  the  regions  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
These  conditions  in  due  course  occasioned  the  organization  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League ;  at  first  a  society  of  merchants  designed  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  its  members  abroad,  it  was  transformed  in  the  fourteenth 
century  into  an  association  of  towns  for  self-defence  at  home  ;  henceforth 
the  League  became  in  a  measure  a  state,  enjoying  many  of  the  attributes 
of  independent  sovereignty  ;  wars  were  waged  in  its  interest  and  treaties 
signed  in  its  name.  The  height  of  its  power  was  attained  about  1375,  and 
diirin-;  the  next  century  prosperity  reigned.  The  rise  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  was  the  first  sign  of  danger,  the  gradual  evolution  of  England 
was  more  threatening,  but  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  Netherlands  in 
authority  and  commerce,  which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  final  stroke  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  League. 

Among  the  towns  Lubeck  soon  gained  the  ascendancy  ;  there  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  were  situated,  and  there  all  appeals  or  disputes 
were  ultimately  decided.  In  early  days  the  cities  were  divided  into  three 
groups  — the  Wendish  and  Saxon,  the  Westphalian  and  Russian,  and 
those  of  Gothland,  Livonia,  and  Sweden ;  subsequently  there  were  four 
divisions,  of  which  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzig  were  the 
capitals.  As  the  chief  object  of  the  union  was  commercial,  so  it  estab- 
warehouses,  or  **  factories  "  as  they  were  called,  at  various  promi- 
nent centres ;  the  principal  of  them  were  at  Wisby,  London,  Novgorod, 
Bruges,  and  Bergen.  In  each  of  these  places  merchants  enjoyed  special 
-os  of  extra-territoriality  and  immunity  from  local  interference  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  business.  They  themselves  were  organized  as  inde- 
pendent corporations  subject  only  to  the  statutes  of  the  League ;  they 
chose  their  own  officers,  executed  their  own  justice,  and  afforded  them- 
selves mutual  protection.  So  far  these  establishments  bear  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Orient,  but  here 
the  similarity  ceases.  In  the  outposts  founded  by  Pisa,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  there  was  a  decidedly  civic,  or  perhaps  it  might 
better  be  termed  a  national,  influence.  These  different  communities— 
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rivals  among  themselves  —  owed  their  origin  and  their  maintenance  to 
one  or  the  other  city ;  in  the  factories  of  the  Hanse  there  was  union 
only  because  of  mercantile  conditions.  At  Bruges,  at  London,  at  Nov- 
gorod, were  grouped  together,  for  the  time  being,  traders  from  a  dozen  or 
twenty  politically  independent  municipalities,  some  owing  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  others  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  still  others  to 
the  czar  of  Muscovy,  the  king  of  Poland,  or  some  more  petty  potentate. 
Beyond  the  objects  of  commerce  —  however  strong  this  tie  may  have 
frequently  been  —  these  men  were  not  moved  by  any  common  patriotism. 
As  the  centuries  passed  and  nations  evolved  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
smaller  principalities,  the  influence  of  lack  of  union  became  more  and 
more  apparent;  in  the  end  this  fact  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the 
organization  ;  and  it  is  because  of  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  and  durable 
achievements  accomplished  by  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  promotion  of  trade, 
in  the  diffusion  of  civilization,  and  in  the  institution  of  law  and  order,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  effected  any  colonization. 


PART  III 
MODERN  TIMES 


CHAPTER  I 

RISE  OF  PORTUGUESE  COLONIZATION  — THE  EAST 

THE  farthest  goal  of  legendary  adventure  was  destined  to  be 
the  earliest  point  of  departure  in  modern  colonization.  Por- 
tugal, lying  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  —  the  Lusitania  of 
the  Romans,  —  was  the  dwell  ing-place- of  those  who  were  the 
first  to  break  the  charm  of  the  Mediterranean.  Until  the 
time  of  the  Venetians,  that  sea  had  alone  been  frequented; 
around  it  the  principal  races  had  been  grouped;  over  it  the 
bulk  of  traffic  had  passed.  During  antiquity  scarcely  any 
waters  beyond  its  boundaries  had  been  traversed;  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  although  the  existence  of  the  ocean  without  its  cir- 
cumference was  becoming  better  known,  only  narrow  belts  of 
this  limitless  deep  had  been  navigated,  and  then  merely 
as  channels  leading  to,  emptying  into,  and  concentrating  in, 
the  Mediterranean.  All  roads  had  been  comprised  within 
it,  had  led  thither,  or  had  been  subsidiary  to  it.  The 
peoples  residing  upon  its  shores  had  been  so  favored  by 
location  as  readily  to  become  the  trade  magnates  of  the  world. 
The  great  nations  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  days  had  owed 
the  possibility  of  their  successes,  political  and  economic,  to 
r  situation  on  it. 

From  the  era  when  the  Phoenicians  had  approached  the 
:s  of  Gibraltar  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
confines  of  navigation  were  only  imperceptibly  enlarged;  ac- 
tivity in  this  area  had  increased  a  thousand  fold,  but  the  sole 
extension  granted  to  mariners  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  their 
predecessors  had  been  the  toilsome  route  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France  to  British  ports,  and 
thence  through  the  English  Channel  to  the  Dutch  marts  of 
the  North  Sea.  Small  indeed  the  progress  of  three  thousand 

100 
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years  had  been,  as  measured  by  the  exploration  and  invasion 
of  new  waters.  With  the  decay  of  Venice,  however,  the  sceptre 
of  commerce  was  to  vanish  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
henceforth  was  to  remain  an  inland  lake  for  many  centuries  — 
till  human  genius  cut  for  it  an  eastern  outlet ;  to  be  shunned 
rather  than  visited,  to  be  circumvented  by  that  very  trade  of 
the  East,  its  former  source  of  prosperity.  For  nigh  four  hun- 
dred years  this  sea  was  to  be  more  efficiently  closed  than  ever 
the  avaricious  merchants  of  its  strand  had  dreamed  in  the 
time  of  their  strictest  monopolies.  As  in  antiquity  the  hardi- 
est navigators  had  seldom  dared  to  sail,  for  the  sake  of  the 
richest  treasures,  to  the  westward  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
so  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
discoverers  and  explorers  of  America  and  the  Orient  did  not 
need  to  double  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  secure  patrons  for  their 
expeditions  and  purchasers  for  the  precious  wares  conveyed 
by  their  returning  vessels.1 

Whatever  may  have  subsequently  been  the  disasters  to  be 
mourned  and  the  errors  to  be  condemned  of  the  people  who 
the  first  undertook  to  widen  the  horizon  of  the  universe  to  the 
slowly  opening  eyes  of  humanity,  it  is  in  any  event  but  fair 
to  praise  their  courage,  to  recall  in  memory  the  glorious  exe- 
cution of  their  projects,  and  to  study  the  results  effectuated 
by  them.  The  Portuguese,  although  they  afterward  yielded 
to  temptations,  —  also  irresistible  to  many  of  their  contempo- 
raries and  successors  in  the  same  field  of  enterprise,  —  deserve 
careful  consideration  for  the  long-continued  tenacity  with  which 
they  persisted,  systematically  and  with  the  utmost  precision, 
to  achieve  their  tasks  of  discovery  and  colonization.2 

But  if,  indeed,  they  merit  respect,  one  man,  even  among 

1  Payne,  9  et  seq. ;  for  the  improvements  in  navigation  and  nautical  science 
which  contributed  to  these  results,  cf.  Cantu,  VIII,  56  et  seq. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  2;  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon  a 
nation,  Professor  Freeman  says,  the  realm  of  Portugal  was  "  not  actually 
continuous  with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  it  and  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  and  extension  of  her  European  advance.    The  Asiatic  and 
American  dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  dominion,  and  her 
African  dominion  was  the  continuation  of  her  growth  in  her  own  peninsula," 
"  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,"  XII,  Sec.  3. 
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them,  rightly  and  almost  exclusively  claims  the  commen- 
dation and  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  is  rare  to  see  one 
individual  awake  a  sleeping  race;  still  rarer  to  know  that 
he  has  within  his  own  lifetime  set  the  nation  in  full  motion 
and  survived  to  realize  in  a  degree  the  accomplishment  of 
his  hopes  and  prophecies ;  and  most  rare  to  find  him  —  of 
noble  birth,  of  vast  wealth  —  first  hated  and  despised  by  his 
countrymen,  eventually  loved  and  reverenced  not  less  by  his 
compatriots  than  by  successive  generations.  Such  a  favored 
personage,  however,  was  rt)om  Henry  of  Portugal,1  patron  of 
the  earliest  Portuguese  navigators,  and  precursor  of  all  those 
noble-minded  men  who  staked  their  fortunes  on  the  existence 
of  the  discredited  lands  of  unknown  seas.  He  must  there- 
fore always  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  in  the  dawn  of  modern  enlightenment.8 

King  John  I  of  Portugal,  who  reigned  from  1385  to  1433, 
by  his  victorious  wars  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  by 
the  important  explorations  of  his  time  justly  gained  the  sur- 
name of  the  Great.  Prince  Henry,  one  of  his  sons,8  had  par- 
ticipated with  him  in  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  and  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  Moorish  sources  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  physical  features  and  the  products 
of  A  frica.  He  seems  then  to  have  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
tin-  investigation,  the  promotion,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  means 
essential  to  the  extension  of  Portuguese  dominion  and  influence 
beyond  the  deep.  Upon  settling  again  in  his  own  country,  he 

i  For  his  life  and  influence  on  navigation,  cf.  Richard  H.  Major,  "Life  of 
Henry  of  Portugal,  suruamed  the  Navigator,  and  its  Results,  etc., 
London,  18fi8;   Washington    Irving,  "Life  of  Columbus,"  Ch.   Ill;    I 
"Discovery    of    America."    I,    3H»    et  seq.;    Honri   Scha»-f»T.   ••  Hiv.oiiv  <!<» 

•J<!  Epoch,  I'.k.   1.  Ch.   II:  !>«•  St.-lli  ami  I  »••  Samuel, 
re  du  Portugal,"  reigns  of  John  I  ami  .Mm  II:  Cautu,  VI!! 

*  Speaking  of  1'  n-y'a  j>er8onnlity,  Zimmerman  says:  "He  \ 

life  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  fellow ;  far  from  all  j.-y*  and  pleasures,  he  always  livr.I 
i:i  his  lonesome  castle.  He  never  drank  wine.  .  .  .  nor  did  he  ever  give  way 
to  passionate  words.  81  -ry  kind  fully  occupied  his  time.  His  face 

was  agly  and  even  repulsive,  hut  his  quiet  straight  forward  countenance  and 
his  attractive  speech  riveted  everybody,"  (tr.)  Zimmerman,  I,  7. 

1  Johnston  says  1'rin  ..n.J  S..M  <«f  Kinn  John  I,  Winsor 

makes  him  the  third,  Fiske  thinks  he  was  the  fourth,  and  Zimmerman  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  fifth. 
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established  his  residence  at  Cape  Sao  Vincente,1  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Portugal ;  and  there,  surveying  the  mighty 
elements  to  be  subdued,  he  studied  history,  navigation,  and 
geography.  His  position  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Christ  assured  him  the  financial  resources  required  for  the 
execution  of  his  dreams.2 

The  same  spirit,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  had  moved 
the  earlier  crusaders  of  the  North  to  undertake  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  far  East  was  now  rife  among  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  against  the  Moors.  Protracted  struggles  with 
these  infidels  had  aroused  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
breasts  of  these  Southern  Christians;  for  which  reason  they 
might  the  more  be  expected  to  detest  the  Mohammedans, 
who  at  their  very  doors  were  threatening  to  overwhelm  them, 
if  they  did  not  hold  them  back.  Offensive  hostilities  were 
chivalrous,  but  defensive  measures  were  absolutely  necessary.3 

Another  factor  to  stimulate  the  maritime  ambitions  of  the 
Portuguese  was  envy  and  jealousy  of  Venice.  The  Northern 
fleet  of  this  metropolis  undoubtedly  touched  at  their  ports  on 
its  annual  voyage  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  England.4  The 
display  of  Eastern  wares  by  its  traders,  the  demand  in 
Portugal,  the  knowledge  of  the  profits  netted  in  this  traffic, 
and  the  innate  disposition  of  a  coast  people  to  frequent 
the  sea,  —  all  these  circumstances  combined  to  infuse  in  them 
a  desire  to  rival  the  skilled  navigators  of  the  Adriatic.5 

The  atmosphere  was  also  full  of  rumors.     The  Genoese,  it  is 

1  More  precisely  the  promontory  of  Sagres,  or  "  the  sacred  promontory  sup- 
posed to  be  the  westernmost  limit  of  habitable  earth  " ;  cf .  Fiske,  "  Discovery 
of  America,"  I,  810. 

2 Lucas  calls  Prince  Henry  "the  first  and  well-nigh  the  noblest  figure  in 
modern  history,"  "  Historical  Geography  of  British  Colonies,"  III,  17. 

8  Raynal,  I,  187-191 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  41 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  65 ;  Fiske  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  upon  the  Spanish 
disposition  and  activity,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  566  et  seq. ;  his  state- 
ments are  also  equally  applicable  to  the  Portuguese.  The  union  of  a  religious 
spirit  with  one  of  adventure  is  marked  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. Lucas  says  they  were  commanded  on  being  sent  out  "  to  begin  with 
preaching,  and  if  that  failed  to  proceed  to  the  sharp  determination  of  the 
•word,"  "  Historical  Geography  of  British  Colonies,"  III,  71. 

4  Supra,  p.  186. 

6 Smith,   "Wealth  of  Nations,"  439;    Leroy-Beaulieu,  41;  the  spirit  of 
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supposed,  learned  the  outline  of  the  African  continent  as  early 
as  1281.  The  two  Vivaldi  seem  to  have  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  their  entire  crews,  with  the  exception  of  one 
survivor,  were  lost ;  in  1292  other  parties  from  the  same  city, 
attempting  to  repeat  the  trip,  suffered  a  similar  catastrophe. 
About  that  date  some  of  their  compatriots  probably  arrived  at 
the  Canary  Islands,  which  were  again  visited  in  1341  by  the 
agents  of  a  Genoese  merchant,  Nicholas  de  Reno.  An  English- 
man is  likewise  said  to  have  reached  Madeira  about  1377 ; l  and 
the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  run  upon  the  first-named  group 
two  or  three  times  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
French  mariners  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen  possibly  trafficked 
in  1364  with  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  coast  of  North- 
ern Africa,  perhaps  pushing  farther  south  than  the  famous 
Cape  Bojador.2  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  Prince 
Henry,  hearing  during  his  campaigns  many  more  details  than 
were  current  at  home,  determined  to  secure  in  these  remote 
regions  a  strong  foothold  for  the  Portuguese  nation. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  art  of  navigation 
had  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century  considerably 
developed.  The  Venetians  were  employing,  in  their  trade, 
vessels  of  large  dimensions ;  the  methods  of  sailing  them  had 
also  experienced  a  marked  improvement,  and  even  a  rude  sort 
of  compass  may  have  been  sometimes  used.8  The  extreme 
limit  of  exploration  on  the  African  coast  was  then  Cape  Non ; 
seamen  of  that  age  were  as  fearful  of  rounding  it  as  those  of 
antiquity  had  been  of  passing  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Superstition  declared  that  he  who  went  beyond  the  dreaded 
spot  would  never  come  back.4  The  first  expedition  of  Prince 
Henry,  despatched  under  his  instructions  in  1412,  failed, 

rivalry  was  mutual,  as  demonstrated  by  the  prolonged  hostilities  of  the 
Portuguese  with  the  Egyptians,  the  latter  beiug  incited  by  the  Venetians, 
post,  p.  210. 

*Parkman,  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  187  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VIII.  ''>-'<'>.'  Fiske, 
"Discovery  of  America,"  I,  320  et  seq.;  contra,  cf.  Major,  "Life  of 
Prince  i  /*>.»* ,  p.  20T>  noto  4,  and  Ch.  X  and  XI. 

•Winsor,  11,94;  <  ai.tu.  \  ill,  59. 

4  Quern  passar  o  Cabo  de  Nao  ou  voltara*  on  nfto. 
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like  all  its  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  popular  preju- 
dices, moved  by  which  the  people  protested  against  fruitlessly 
wasting  the  money  which  might  be  so  religiously  expended  in 
defeating  and  converting  the  Moors,  Henry  continued  year 
after  year  to  equip  a  fleet  to  cruise  southward  with  mandatory 
orders  not  to  retrace  its  course  without  going  farther  than  the 
point  previously  attained  by  the  former  enterprise.  Adopt- 
ing this  principle  of  conduct,  his  captains  finally,  in  1418, 
doubled  Cape  Non  and,  barely  escaping  shipwreck  in  the 
whirlpool  of  unknown  currents  off  Cape  Bojador,  were  driven 
by  favorable  winds  on  the  Canary  Islands.1  The  report 
made  of  their  beauty  and  fertility  so  charmed  Prince  Henry 
that  he  sent  back  the  adventurers,  Jean  Gonzales  Zarco  and 
Tristan  Vaz  Texeira,  as  well  as  Bartholomew  Perestrello, 
in  company  with  colonists  and  provided  with  seeds  and  im- 
plements for  agriculture.  The  three  navigators,  after  locating 
their  followers,  undertook  a  supplementary  voyage  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  a  dark,  cloudlike  object  which  had  long 
attracted  their  attention.  They  soon  discovered,  in  July,  1419, 
a  densely  timbered  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Madeira,  the  Portuguese  word  for  wood.2  Upon  their  arrival 
home  the  information  of  this  new  acquisition  created  an 
excellent  impression.  The  next  year  the  two  original  ex- 
plorers, each  of  whom  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
one-half  of  Madeira,  again  accompanied  by  Perestrello,  the 
governor  of  the  Canary  Island  settlement  known  as  Porto 
Santo,  returned  to  their  possessions,  prepared  to  colonize 
and  till  them.  In  Madeira  the  forests  were  found  so  impene- 
trable and  difficult  to  clear  that  fire  was  employed  for  their  de- 
struction, the  conflagration,  it  is  said,  lasting  seven  years.  The 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  vine,  together  with  lumber- 
ing, became  the  principal  industries  and  yielded  a  good  revenue.3 

i  Cantu,  VIII,  64  et  seq. 

2 Ibid.;  the  island  of  Madeira  was  actually  discovered  by  Perestrello, 
•whose  daughter  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Columbus  ;  cf.  Winsor, 
11,36-38;  post,  Ch.  III. 

8 Cantu,  VIII,  64;  Raynal,  I,  47-50;  several  authors  have  shown  how  many 
more  obstacles  the  Portuguese  had  to  meet  in  these  voyages  than  those  which 
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In  spite  of  these  magnificent  results,  Prince  Henry  was  for 
twelve  years  prevented  by  public  opposition  and  by  domestic 
dissensions  from  the  pursuit  of  his  designs.  This  period  he 
utilized  in  study,  surrounding  himself  with  the  learned  geog- 
raphers of  his  age,  among  them  being  Jacoma,  the  most 
skilful  map-maker  of  the  day.1  Meanwhile  the  nation  main- 
tained the  same  old  antipathy  to  his  schemes ;  it  was  thought 
utterly  foolish  to  consume  vast  treasure  and  sacrifice  hundreds 
of  lives  in  the  attempt  to  round  Cape  Bojador;  furthermore,  if 
these  efforts  were  opportune,  what  utter  nonsense  to  wish  to 
send  men  away  to  inhabit  distant  regions  when  the  parent 
state  itself  was  so  sparsely  populated.  The  rulers  of  earlier 
times  had  been  endeavoring  to  induce  people  to  settle  in  Portu- 
gal ;  Prince  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  was  desiring  to  take  them 
out  of  the  country.*  Nevertheless,  in  1432,  Henry  succeeded  in 
fitting  out  another  fleet,  in  command  of  which  he  placed 
Gilianes8  of  Lagos,  who,  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  the 
elements,  doubled  the  formidable  promontory.  Great  was 
his  surprise  when,  instead  of  boundless  oceans  beyond,  he 
saw  land  extending  far  to  the  southern  horizon.  After  plant- 
_Tig  the  cross  and  taking  possession  of  the  territory  in  the 
name  of  his  king,  he  sailed  for  home;  his  welcome  was 
enthusiastic.4  As  a  mark  of  approbation,  the  king,  Duarte, 
bestowed  upon  his  brother  Henry  the  islands  already  dis- 
covered. Several  further  voyages  along  the  African  coast  oc- 
curred prior  to  1435;  then  until  1441  there  was  another 
serious  interruption.  In  that  year  Antonio  Gonqalves  and 
Nuno  Tristain,  in  the  course  of  a  cruise  capturing  some  blacks, 
carried  them  to  Portugal  as  visible  evidence  of  their  success;* 

Columbus  encountered,  for  example,  the  apparent  change  in  the  position  of 
the  stars  and  the  extremes  of  climate. 

1  Otherwise  known  as  Jayme,  and  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  Harrise, 
Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetustissima  (New  York,  186(5),  261. 

«Cf.  Major,  "  Life  of  Prince  Henry." 

*Fiske  makes  this  name  read,  in  English,  Giles  Jones,  "Discovery  of 
America,"  1 

«  Can  r  u .  V 1 1 1 .  •  w ;  the  French  had  already  preceded  the  Portuguese  in  these  ro- 
•::il,I,ffl;  Parkman,  "Pioneers  of  France,"  187  etseq.;  contra,  Lucas, 
III.  i.">;  Johnston,  122-123;  cf.  also  supra,  203  note  2,  and  port,  Ch.  X  and  XI 

'Ten  negroes  were  then  brought  back,  and  thus  began  the  slave 
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whereupon,  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  heathen, 
Pope  Eugene  IV,  in  his  recognized  capacity  of  sovereign  of 
all  the  isles  in  the  unknown  seas,  granted  to  the  Portuguese 
crown,  upon  its  request,  any  lands  which  might  exist  between 
Cape  Bojador  and  the  Indies.1 

Public  opinion  then  appears  suddenly  to  have  changed.  The 
glory  and  the  riches  won  by  so  many  adventurers  at  last  had 
their  effect.  -Booty  and  slaves  were  temptations  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.)  Expeditions  became  more  frequent; 3  Cape  Verde 
was  passed ;  then  the  Venetian  Cadamosto,  in  the  employ  of 
Prince  Henry,  reached  Gambia  and  the  river  of  gold ;  John 
Fernandes,  penetrating  somewhat  inland,  inaugurated  most 
happy  relations  with  the  natives,  among  whom  he  resided  for 
several  months.  The  islands  of  Cape  Verde  were  first  visited 
in  1460 4  and  the  Azores  soon  thereafter.5  Almost  all  re- 
turning ships  were  bringing  negroes  from  the  Dark  Continent. 
There  was  now  not  any  difficulty  to  secure  seamen ;  not  only 
the  Portuguese  were  willing,  but  mariners  from  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  —  especially  Italy  —  were  anxious  to  join 
in  these  enterprises.  Numerous  small  colonies  were  estab- 
lished on  the  African  coast6  and  explorations  were  pushed  to 
a  point  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde.7 

Dom  Henry  died  on  November  13,  1460,8  being  sixty-six 

under  the  pretext  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  conversion  of  this  race 
to  Christianity,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  323;  II,  429. 

iBull  of  Pope  Eugene  IV,  in  1442 ;  not  of  Martin  V,  as  stated  by  Las  Casas, 
and  Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Columbus,"  I,  193;  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  I,  325  note. 

SRaynal,  I,  51. 

8  For  a  most  entertaining  account  of  these  various  voyages  see  Harris, 
"  Voyages,"  "  consisting  of  above  six  hundred  of  the  most  authentic  writers," 
republished  by  a  number  of  men  under  this  same  title  (London,  1744). 

4  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  326;  Zimmerman  says  the  date  should 
be  1455-56. 

*  The  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  is  in  doubt;  cf.  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  326. 

«How  and  why  the  Portuguese  in  early  days  neglected  these  African  settle- 
ments is  explained  by  Leroy-Beaulieu,  42;  Heeren,  28  (par.  8). 

7  For  progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  cf.  "  The  Colonization  of  Africa," 
by  Sir  Harry  H.   Johnston,  Cambridge,  1899,  27-60;  briefly,  Cantu,  VIII, 
65  et  seq. 

8  Winsor's  (II,  225)  and  Fioke's  statement  ("  Discovery  of  America,"   I, 
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years  of  age ;  although  not  himself  a  sailor,  he  had  well  earned 
the  title  of  the  Navigator;  to  him  is  certainly  due  the 
praise  of  having  courageously  persisted  in  his  designs  of  dis- 
cover}' and  navigation  until  he  finally  conquered  the  prejudices 
and  ill-will  entertained  by  his  people  against  him.  When  he 
expired  the  Portuguese  were  united  in  their  intention  to  ex- 
ecute his  plans,  which  had  already  developed  far  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  dreams.  It  was  a  wonderful  transformation  of 
national  sentiment  in  a  lifetime.1 

After  the  decease  of  Prince  Henry  the  conquest  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Africans  moved  forward  in  a  constant  manner. 
In  1481  a  settlement  and  a  fort  were  built  by  the  Portuguese 
at  a  place  called  Mina,  and  in  1484-85  Cape  St.  Catherine  and 
the  Congo  were  reached  by  their  vessels.  Somewhere  in  this 
region  they  located  the  mythical  King  Ogane,2  the  imaginary 
high  lord  of  Southern  Africa,  who  never  showed  any  part  of 
his  body  except  one  immense  foot.  Then  otherwise  known 
as  Prester  John,  he  has  subsequently  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese  king; 
resolving  to  enter  into  communication  with  this  personage,1 
first  selected  as  his  emissary  a  priest,  who,  travelling  overland, 
soon  returned,  having  lost  his  way  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  spoken  on  the  Dark  Continent.  A  second 
land  expedition  failed,  although  one  of  the  explorers4  did 
send  back  the  important  news  that  the  farther  extremity  of 
Africa  was  surrounded  by  water.  Then  in  1486  the  king 

326)  that  Prince  Henry  died  in  1463  is  disputed  ;  of.  Rrhaefer,  "  Portugal,"  530 
note,  who  cites  a  royal  act  of  cession  of  certain  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  Prince  Henry,  to  another  pprs<>  '  vcember  8,  14fiO;  Sousa,  II,  111. 

1  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Henry,  cf.  Schaefor.  M  Portugal."  410  et  Sfq.;  Cantu,  YIII.fi.1et  seq.;  for  this 
same  period  consult  als-i  .1  :  Portugal  nos  Mares." 

*He  is  mentis  no  P"l..:  ef.  Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  I, 

285,330.474.  wh.,  n-f.-rs  to  Yiil.-'.  !    :  Hakluyt  Society 

Series  ")  and  M  •  -u.  VIII.  »'.«i  ,t  seq. 

•The  king  was  imlv  with  the  request  of  the  negro  sovereign 

of  Benin,  who  prayed  that  missionary  priests  might  be  sent  to  his  court, 
Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  I,  .130. 

4  The  names  of  tho  two  explorers  were  Paiva  and  Covilhao;  they  rr 
India  and  Ethiopia  but  never  returned  to  Portugal.    Covilhao  is  said  to  have 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia. 
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fitted  out  a  fleet  which  quit  Portugal  with  express  orders  not 
to  deviate  from  a  southerly  course  until  some  definite  informa- 
tion was  obtained  of  f;he  famous  Ogane.  Bartholomew  Dias, 
who  was  in  command,1  had  also  determined  to  double  the  re- 
puted promontory.  Driven  by  storms  beyond  where  he  had 
anticipated,  he  arrived  off  the  island  of  Saint  Croix,  without 
perceiving  his  mistake  until  after  ho  had  passed  it.  Then 
in  great  joy  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Lisbon,  having  gone 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward ;  but  he  had  in  fact 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.2  The  search  for  Ogane, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  had  utterly  failed  and  was  abandoned. 
For  ten  years,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  navigator 
sufficiently  hardy  to  venture  into  the  unknown  ocean  of 
the  Orient.  Then  Vasco  da  Gama,  setting  out  on  July  18, 
1497,  with  three  vessels  and  sixty  seamen,  accomplished  the 
long-desired  task.  After  rounding  the  Cape  and  visiting  the 
island  of  Mozambique,  he  touched  at  Chiloa,  Mombasa,  and 
Melinde  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  which  last-named 
point  he  obtained  from  Mohammedan  sailors  particulars  of 
the  route  to  India,  and  hired  a  Mussulman  pilot.  In  twenty- 
three  days  he  appeared  before  Calicut.3  There,  barely  avoiding 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  he  escaped  with  his  ships  and 
anchored  at  Lisbon  in  the  latter  part  of  1499.  The  existence 
of  the  waterway  between  Europe  and  East  India  was  thus 
demonstrated.4  The  gratification  of  the  Portuguese  upon  the 
return  of  Da  Gama  was  unbounded ;  honors  were  heaped  upon 
him,  while  the  entire  nation  aroused  itself  to  grasp  the 
extraordinary  opportunity  opening  before  it.5 

1  Bartholomew,  brother  of  Columbus,  was  with  this  expedition,  Winsor, 
11,41  (and  note  3). 

2Cantu,  VIII,  70;  Heeren,  26  (par.  5,  note);  this  promontory  was  first 
christened  the  "  Cape  of  Storms,"  but  subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of  (lie 
Portuguese  monarch,  was  given  its  present  name;  cf.  Raynal,  I,  52;  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  •'•'•-. 

»  The  entire  duration  of  the  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut  was  thirteen 
months. 

4  Raynal,  I,  52,  128  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VIII,  71 ;  Heeren,  20  (par.  5  note)  ;  for 
this  voyage  cf.  "  The  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  "  ("  Hakluyt  Series  ") ; 
for  its  effects  on  Spain  and  on  the  life  of  Columbus,  of.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  I,  498 ;  II,  92.  *Raynal,  1. 130,  131.  " 
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Whatever  discontent  yet  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
conservative  individuals  was  conclusively  dispelled  by  this 
success.1  The  number  of  those  desir^lg  to  go  to  the  Orient 
was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  government  embarrassment.  Even 
to  make  a  choice  among  the  rivals  for  leadership  was  diffi- 
cult. Finally  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was  chosen  commander 
of  the  next  expedition,  and  under  him  was  placed,  as  lieuten- 
ant, Bartholomew  Dias.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ves- 
sels, was  well  manned  and  fully  supplied.  Several  monks  were 
delegated  to  introduce  Christianity,  and  if  their  efforts  failed 
there  were  twelve  hundred  soldiers  to  exact  due  respect  from 
the  natives.  Apparently  in  order  to  evade  the  dangerous  cur- 
rents and  contrary  winds  off  Africa,  Cabral  formed  his  course 
far  to  the  westward  and  thus  accidentally  (1500)  ran  upon 
the  shores  subsequently  christened  Brazil,8  which  glorious 
event  was  at  once  reported  to  the  king  by  a  boat  especially 
detailed  for  the  purpose.  Strangely,  Pinzon,  the  Spanish 
navigator,  had  only  a  few  months  previously  cruised  in  the 
same  region3  —  a  fact  of  which  Cabral  was  still  ignorant.4 
After  the  unexpected  occurrence  of  rinding  land  in  that 
vicinity,  the  Portuguese  steered  eastwardly  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  furious  storms  were  encountered; 
Dias,  the  original  discoverer,  and  four  ships  were  lost;  only 
six  vessels  reassembled  at  Mozambique ;  but  after  some  delay 
on  this  island,  Cabral  pushed  forward  to  Calicut.*  In  that 
city  he  was  amicably  received,  a  Portuguese  consul  was  commis- 
sioned, and  trading  with  the  natives  began.  Quarrels  never- 
theless soon  broke  out,  in  which  many  lives  were  sacrificed ; 

iCantu.  VIII. 

*Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  96  et  seq.,  who  quotes  Dr.  Robertson 
aa  stating  that  even  had  Columbus  never  lived  America  would  then  (April 
22,  1500)  have  been  discovered;  cf.  generally  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  "Spanish 
Conquest  of  Am*  i  ^tory  of  Spanish  ami  IVrtuguese  South 

America";  and  "  Hrn/il.  '  l.y  II.  Morse  Stephens  in  "  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica";  also  Cant n.  VIII.'JTT. 

•The  date  of   Pinzon's  discovery  was  January  20,  1000;  CaoVal  left  the 
Tagus,  March,  1/500,  Winsor,  VIII,  :«Kl  371.    Sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for 
<•  reported  Irs  oxpl.iit  in  Europe. 

«Pres  •  'inaiid  nnd  Isal»-  "•  and  note. 

•Cantu,  Mil,  277 ;  for  Cabral,  cf.  Noel,  "  History  of  Commerce,"  I,  90. 
r 
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Cabral,  obliged  to  take  his  departure,  then  called  at  Cochin, 
Coilan,  and  Canamore.  where  he  established  friendly  relations, 
and  amassed  preciou^argoes.  Some  weeks  being  thus  spent, 
he  turned  homeward,  arriving  at  Lisbon  in  midsummer,  1501. 
In  1502  Vasco  da  Gama  made  another  most  auspicious  journey 
to  the  Indies l  and  in  1503  was  followed  thither  by  Francisco 
de  Albuquerque,  who  constructed  in  Cochin  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean fort.  Francisco  never  came  back,  but  Alfonso  de  Albu- 
querque,2 his  nephew,  after  a  lengthy  voyage,  transported  to 
Portugal  enormous  treasure.3 

The  Crown,  now  bent  upon  extending  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Orient,  not  only  in  name  but  also  in  fact,  appointed  Dom 
Francisco  Almeida  the  first  viceroy  and  governor-general  of 
the  Indies.4  In  1507,  safely  disembarking  in  India,  he  there 
materially  increased  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  al- 
though he  scarcely  inaugurated  any  permanent  form  of 
rule.  During  his  time,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  and  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, who,  seconding  the  Venetians  in  their  jealousy  of  the 
growing  Portuguese  power,  were  doing  everything  possible  to 
retard  its  development.  After  an  administration  notable 
both  for  himself  and  his  country,  Almeida  at  the  close  of  his 
three  years'  term  started  for  the  Tagus ;  but  death  overtook 
him  in  a  petty  skirmish  with  some  natives  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Cape. 

Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  although  not  at  once  officially 
designated  as  viceroy,  was  then  invested  with  the  chief 
command.5  After  occupying  Calicut,  he  captured,  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  resistance,  the  city  of  Goa,6  which,  in  1559, 

*For  account  of  this  voyage,  cf.  J.  P.  O.  Martins,  "Portugal  nos  Mares," 
65  et  seq. ;  "The  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama"  ("Hakluyt  Series"); 
Cantu,  VIII,  287. 

2Cf.  article  "  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  "  in  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  by 
IT.  Morse  Stephens. 

3  For  sofne  account  of  the  wealth  of  India  opened  to  Portuguese  adven- 
turers, cf.  Cantu,  VIII.  283  et  seq. :  a  more  extensive  review  is  contained  in 
"  Portugal  nos  M:;rrs,"  1-95;  for  Portuguese  conquest  in  the  East,  cf.  John 
Brnce,  "  Annals  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,"  1, 13  (London,  1S10). 

*  Cantu,  VIII,  288.  6  //,w.  yill,  289.  « Raynal,  I,  134. 
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became  the  capital  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in 
the  Indies.  In  loll,  Malacca  being  taken,  vast  riches  were 
carried  away  on  Portuguese  ships,  only  to  be  lost  in  a 
storm  off  Sumatra.  The  famous  stronghold  of  Ormus  sur- 
rendered in  1515.1  At  the  end  of  this  year  Albuquerque 
died.1  While  the  governor-general  had  been  effecting  his  ex- 
ploits, other  explorers  had  discovered,  besides  Sumatra  and 
Malacca,  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Portuguese  sailors 
soon  reached  China  (1517),  and  finally,  in  1542,  Mendez 
Pinto,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures,  barely  missed  ship- 
wreck on  the  shores  of  Japan.  Already,  at  the  time  of  the 
decease  of  Albuquerque,  the  Portuguese  had  almost  attained 
the  height  of  their  supremacy,8  but  it  may  be  perhaps  better 
said  that  in  1540  their  colonial  domain  was  the  greatest.4 

Goa,  the  Eastern  metropolis,  maintained  for  a  hundred  years 
its  preemiiiPiuH-.5  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  radically 
changed;  the  overland  routes  were  abandoned;  Lisbon  sud- 
denly supplanted  Venice  as  the  principal  receiving  point  of 
the  West;6  and  thence  vessels  conveyed  still  farther  north- 
ward to  Antwerp,  for  distribution,  the  wares  of  the  Orient.7 

JFor  the  trade  and  magnificence  of  Ormus,  cf.  Cantu,  VIII,  299. 
•Noel  says,  "  The  work  accomplished  by  Albuquerque  was  prodigious,  and 
his  country,  which  followed  its  ups  and  downs  wilh  feverish  attention,  show,  d 
:>roud  ««f  it,"  (tr.)  "History  of  Commerce,"  II,  97;  of  the  policy 
of  Albuquerque,  Zimmerman,  as  if  quoting  him,  says,  "  I  repeat  once  for  all,  if 
il  wishes  to  avoid  war  in  the  Indies,  it  must  either  send  out  suih'eieut 
or  it  must  seize  the  principal  coast  points,"  (tr.)  "  European 
••a,"  It  31. 

*  Heeren  attributes  chiefly  "  to  the  noble  spirit  and  to  the  immense  author- 
ity, both  military  and  civil,  of  the  first  viceroys  — of  Almeida  and  still  more 
:rreat  Albuquerque—  t IK-  possibility  of  founding  such  an  empire'  ;  cf. 
Heeren,  27  (par.  fi  note) ;  cf.  also  Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  II,  181  et 

Mini.  VIII.  280 ctseq. 

414  About  1540  Port ug:il  hud  attained  the  zenith  of  its  power;  in  less  than 
sixty  yearn  it  had  founded  a  commercial  empire  which  extended  to  t! 
fines  of  Persia  and  had  its  origin  at  tin-  boundary  line  between  the  African 

r.)  Noel,  II,  100. 
«N 

had  iiiim-  i  <>me  a  cosmopolitan  citv.  which  the  ships  of 

all  MM  and  whither  CUM 

t  yet  been  able  directly  to  procure  at  their  place  of  origin  the  spices  of 
India."  (tr.)  Noel.  II. 

7  Foreign  ships  were  required,  however,  to  go  to  Lisbon  to  obtain  these 
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The  Portuguese  had,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, extended  their  sovereignty  over  an  immense  empire ;  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  Canton  in  China,  all  transactions  were  in  effect  under 
their  control ;  a  nearly  uninterrupted  line  of  commercial  and 
military  posts  had  been  established ;  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea  were  practically  in  their  grasp.1 
The  entire  commerce  necessary  to  supply  Europe  with  the  mul- 
tiple variety  of  strange  and  rare  merchandise  brought  from 
the  Orient,  and  for  which  there  was  such  a  strong  demand, 
was  exclusively  in  their  hands.2  The  united  efforts  of  the 
peoples  recently  trafficking  with  the  Indies  to  overwhelm 
them  proved  unavailing.  The  conquest  of  the  Egyptians  by 
the  Turks  (1517),  after  the  former's  defeat  by  Albuquerque 
(1508),  removed  the  last  vestige  of  opposition.3  Not  a  native 
potentate  of  the  East  could  withstand  these  successful  warriors 
and  merchants,  while  not  one  contemporary  European  country 
had  yet  entered  into  competition  with  them.  The  highest 
earthly  tribunal,  the  Pope,4  had,  in  advance,5  confirmed  their 
rights  to  all  their  future  discoveries.  Spain  alone,  at  a  later 
date,  succeeded  in  curtailing  this  grant  by  acquiring  the  papal 
concession 6  of  one-half  of  the  new-found  world  to  itself  j  but 

wares,  and  this  absence  of  Portuguese  vessels  from  the  local  European  carry- 
ing trade  subsequently  incited  competition ,post,  Ch.  VII  and  XVI. 

iFor  extent  of  Portuguese  power,  cf.  Raynal,  I,  132-134,  152-193,  254-265 
et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  44 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  299;  Heeren,  26  et  seq.  (par.  5,  6, 
and  7  and  notes)  ;  Merivale,  45. 

2 "The  valuable  cargoes  which  the  Portuguese  fleets  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  riches  with  which  the  sales  of  them  filled  the 
treasury  of  the  great  Emanuel,  lowered  the  price  of  Eastern  commodities  in 
the  Italian  marts,  and  created  a  spirit  for  distant  navigation  and  commerce 
among  the  rising  maritime  states  in  the  North  of  Europe."  —  JOHN  BRUCE, 
"  Annals  of  the  East  India  Company,"  Introduction,  I,  1 ;  he  cites  Lafitan, 
"  Histoire  des  Dccouvertes  et  des  Conquetes  des  Portugais." 

8  Cantu,  VIII,  290;  Payne,  41  et  seq. 

^Sixtus,  IV,  Heeren,  26  (par.  5  notes) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  44;  supra,  p.  206. 

6  There  had  been  a  series  of  bulls  relating  to  this  question  from  1442  to  1481, 
of  which  the  last  was  the  most  important. 

6  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  44;  afterward  confirmed 
and  modified  by  the  convention  of  Tordesillas  in  1494,  and  a  second  bull  of 
1506,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  452  et  seq. ;  II,  Appendix  B,  580  et 
seq. ;  cf .  post,  Ch.  Ill ;  also  Heeren,  25  (par.  3) . 
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the  other  moiety,  quite  sufficiently  large,  still  remained  Portu- 
guese.1 'Unhindered  at  this  epoch  in  their  search  for  wealth, 
the  agents  of  this  nation  exchanged  with,  sold  to,  and  bought 
of  the  aborigines  on  their  own  terms;  accepted  their  gifts 
and  exacted  their  tribute ;  when  it  pleased  them,  unreservedly 
seized  their  property;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  them 
slaves2  whenever  convenience  dictated^  So  accustomed  were 
they  to  violent,  arbitrary  conduct  that  resistance  surprised 
them  and  occasionally  their  rapacity  led  to  their  own  discom- 
fort^ Acting  in  the  same  manner  everywhere  they  went, 
they  frequently  aroused  by  their  autocratic  methods  distrust 
and  enmity ; 4  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  the 
early  adventurers  in  the  Orient  was  so  marked  that  vast 
throngs  were  attracted  from  the  parent  state  to  populate 
these  territories.5  Such  was  the  rapid  rise  of  Portuguese 
power  in  the  East  during  this  age  that  it  won  for  King 
Emanuel,  as  for  his  predecessor  John,  the  surname  of  the 
Great) 

While  the  Indies  had  thus  within  sixty  years  of  the  first 
visit  of  Da  Gama  become  a  most  important  acquisition,  Portugal 
had  woefully  neglected  its  possessions  in  the  western  hemi- 


iMerivale,  46  and  47 ;  for  text  of  this  bull,  cf.  Zimmerman,  I,  9,  10  (foot- 
note). 

8  For  some  illustrations  of  Portuguese  cruelty  and  rapacity,  cf.  Raynal,  I, 
26S-270. 

•An  illustration  in  point  is  the  fate  which  overtook  their  ambassador,  Perez. 
On  the  first  voyage  to  China,  in  I.M7.  while  he  was  at  Peking  treating  with  the 
government  for  trade  concessions,  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  came  in  eonilu-t 
with  some  Chinese  subjects.  With  dilhVuliy  the  vessels  escaped,  but  poor 
Perez,  deserted,  was  thrown  into  a  Chinese  prison  and  after  several  years  of 
incarceration  there  died.  Relations  between  the  two  countries  were  naturally 
for  some  time  strained,  Cant u,  Y 1 1 

4 "  They  [the  Portuguese]  left  on  record  no  evidence  of  a  definite  system, 
which,  however  faulty.  mi.:ht  have  acted  as  a  bond  to  hold  together  their 
dependencies."— I  i  •  \v  ill .71. 

•"The  Portuguese  flocked  to  the  East  in  such  numhers  that  the  little 
kingdom  at  home  was  half  depopulated."  —  PAYNE,  45;  still,  as  Lucas  says, 
'  theirs  was  a  sea,  not  a  land  <loiuinion,  a  mon<>  <  '••  r.-ither  than  a 

military  empire,"  "Historical  Geography  of  English  Colonies."  Ill,  45. 

•Scbaefer,  576  et  scq. ;  Heeren,  58  et  sen,,  (par.  10) ;  others  call  him  '  F»r- 
Innate  which  is  more  exactly  the  translation  of  the  Portuguese 

epithet  "  Venturoso." 
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sphere.1  The  extensive  region,  so  accidentally  revealed  by 
Alvarez  Cabral  and  to  which  Spain  had  subsequently  waived 
any  right  of  priority,2  was  not  yet  accounted  of  much  value; 
its  inhabitants,  merely  uncultured,  simple-minded  savages,  with- 
out industry,  commerce,  or  art,  were  despised,  while  its  products, 
then  solely  agricultural,  were  considered  of  inferior  utility. 
Neither  gold  nor  silver  had  at  that  time  been  discovered,  and 
even  diamonds,  when  secured,  were  not  prized.  Brazil,  a  land 
without  charms,  was  for  a  comparatively  long  period  avoided 
by  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  the  resources  of  the  Orient  were 
available.3  These  men  preferred  the  East,  where  riches  might 
be  so  easily  amassed  by  trade  and  speculation,  rather  than  the 
West,  where  they  could  be  extracted  from  the  earth  only  by  toil. 
Hence  the  first  settlers  who  betook  themselves  to  South  America 
were  Jewish  exiles  seeking  relief  from  religious  persecution 
at  home,  and  convicts  whom  the  government  shipped  thither.4 
Brazil  began  to  receive  attention  only  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Ernanuel,  which  occurred  in  1521.  His  successor,  John 
III,  in  1525-1530  introduced  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  Azores 
and  in  Madeira,5  according  to  which  a  certain  length  of  the 
coast  was  assigned  to  some  nobleman  invested  with  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  the  tract,  its  hereditaments  and  aboriginal 
people;  these  concessions  were  called  captaincies,  and  those 
to  whom  they  were  awarded,  known  as  captains,  were  usually 

iCantu,  VIII,  211-212,  216;  Heeren,  28  (par.  8),  59  (par.  11) ;  Merivale,  47 ; 
Adam  Smith  says,  "  During  this  state  of  neglect  it  [Brazil]  grew  up  to  be  a 
great  and  powerful  colony,"  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  447. 

2 In  the  first  instance  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  had  made  settlements; 
the  Portuguese  subsequently  sent  out  the  earliest  colonists. 

8"  Brazil  appeared  to  them  no  otherwise  than  as  a  pleasant,  fruitful,  and 
well-situated  country,  capable,  indeed,  of  furnishing  abundance,  —  but  not  of 
gold  and  silver,  —  very  fit  for  any  sort  of  improvement,  but  destitute,  as  they 
supposed,  of  mines."  — HARRIS,  "  Voyages,"  II,  108,  or  Ch.  Ill,  §  XV,  par.  27. 

4"  Brazil  was  used  only  as  a  place  of  transportation  for  convicts,  the  ear- 
liest instance,  I  believe,  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  by  any  modern 
people."  — MERIVALE,  47;  Raynal,  V,  9-13;  H.  M.  Stephens  points  out  that  it 
was  the  first  Portuguese  establishment  in  the  nature  of  an  agricultural  colony; 
Leroy-Beaulieu  attributes  to  these  circumstances  its  slow  but  substantial 
growth  ;  Cantu,  VIII,  Ch.  XII,  211  et  seq. 

6 Raynal,  V,  14;  Heeren,  60  (par.  13);  Cantu,  VIII,  213;  Payne,  4G;  thy 
captaincies  were  first  inaugurated  after  15UO,  Winsor.  VIII,  350, 
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clothed  with  supreme  civil  and  military  authority,  and  might 
in  turn  make  sub-grants.  Only  the  width  of  their  jurisdiction 
along  the  seaboard  was  measured,  while  its  depth  inland  was 
unlimited.  Many  adventurers  solicited  these  fiefs  with  their 
almost  unbounded  power;  but  it  was  still  apparently  im- 
possible to  direct  the  course  of  general  emigration  toward 
the  New  World.  Fighting  with  the  savages  and  among 
themselves  occupied  the  earliest  days  of  these  fortune  hunters. 
One  of  them,  Diegue  Alvarez,  by  dint  of  artifice  managing  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  natives,  dwelt  among 
them  for  years.  Then  returning  to  Portugal,  he  made  a 
wonderful  report  upon  the  situation,  but  his  compatriots 
would  not  listen  to  him.  Subsequently  several  Jesuits  went 
out  to  convert  the  heathen ; l  and  they,  being  successful,  were 
followed  by  others.  Thus  matters  drifted  in  Brazil,  and  the 
country  was  merely  the  refuge  place  of  Jews,  criminals,  a  few 
stragglers,  and  many  priests,  until  the  deplorable  catastrophe 
of  Portuguese  history  intervened.8 

In  1580  Portugal  lost  its  liberties  to  Spain.  Philip  II, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  some  pretext,  seized  by  force  of 
arms  the  Portuguese  throne.8  This  sudden  transformation 
into  a  Spanish  province  was  extremely  disastrous,  and  in 
fact  marks  the  end  of  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  national 
existence.4  The  promises  solemnly  made  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  conquered  kingdom  were 
ruthlessly  broken.  The  Portuguese  dependencies  in  India, 
Africa,  and  America,  claimed  as  appendages  of  the  Spanish 
Crown,  and  as  such  annexed  to  its  domains,  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Azores  Islands,  —  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Philip;  but  Spain,  unfortunately  proving  incapable  of  properly 
defending  these  magnificent  acquisitions,  they  were  at  ouce 

|The  Jesuits  were  first  introduced  by  Governor  General  De  Sous*  in  1549, 
Winsor,  VIII,  390. 

'Heeren,  84  (par.  4);  Merivale,  47;  Cantu.  VIII.  213  et  seq.;  for  some 
account  of  Brazilian  administration,  cf.  Rayn.il,  V.  '.»••- 105. 

•Cf.  "  Portugal,"  by  H.  M.  Stephens  in     l.».  v.-lopiedia  Britannica." 

«Raynal,I,286;  Heeren, 82  (par.  1) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  303;  Leroy-BeauUeu,  49 ; 
Payne,  53;  Schaefer,  C-'l. 
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open  to  attack  from  all  its  foes.  To  appreciate  what  such 
exposure  meant  is  not  difficult,  when  the  number  of  these 
enemies  at  that  time  is  recalled.  The  Spaniards,  likewise  seem- 
ingly jealous  of  the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  former 
Portuguese  colonies  over  their  own  establishments,  appear  to 
have  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  any  such  superiority.  Among 
the  restrictive  measures  imposed  was  the  prohibition  to  trade 
with  the  Low  Countries ; 1  the  lucrative  commerce  main- 
tained between  Lisbon  and  Antwerp  was  thus  annihilated.2 
Several  hundred  Portuguese  ships,  some  thousand  guns,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  also  preempted  by  Spain  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  By  these  dastardly  acts,  Portugal  was  robbed 
of  its  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  where  its  flag  had  been  pre- 
viously unrivalled,  it  almost  ceased  to  be  seen.  The  Portu- 
guese themselves  were  reduced  to  abject  poverty.  Their 
possessions  in  the  distance,  as  well  as  their  affluence  at  home, 
had  vanished.  All  were  poor:  a  few  became  conspirators 
and  rebels,  but  for  sixty  years  their  efforts  were  to  be  un- 
availing. Many  more,  indeed,  abandoned  their  firesides  and, 
secretly  fleeing  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  emigrated  to 
France,  Holland,  or  England,  or  to  the  newly  rising  settle- 
ments of  these  nations.  Wherever  they  went,  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  and  counted  as  among  the  common  oppo- 
nents of  Spain.3  Meanwhile  the  realms  of  Portugal  were 
gradually  being  appropriated  by  the  different  hostile  powers. 
The  Netherlands  especially  made  the  most  of  the  favorable 
opportunity.  Cornelius  Houtman,4  a  citizen  of  Holland,  who 
had  once  served  under  the  Portuguese  colors,  was  the  first 
of  his  countrymen  to  take  a  Dutch  expedition  to  the  East.5 
His  people  fell  heir  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indies. 

1Cantu,  VIII,  305;  the  trade  with  the  Indies  was  also  restricted  to  a  very 
few  ships  annually,  a  policy  in  accord  with  that  adopted  by  Spain  toward  its 
American  possessions,  Schaefer,  622 ;  in  fact,  however,  the  most  serious  blow 
to  Portuguese  commerce  was  the  loss  of  the  greater  number  of  its  vessels, 
which  went  down  with  the  Armada,  De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  1, 154. 

2  Supra,  p.  211  and  note  6;  post,  Ch.  VII. 

»De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  I,  151-156. 

*Cf.po*«,Ch.  VII. 

<>Heereii,  85  (par.  7) ;  Cautu,  VIII,  305 ;  Payne,  54. 
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As  soon  as  Portugal  was  forbidden  to  supply  Holland  with 
the  products  of  this  region,  which  were  so  essential  to  pros- 
perity, the  Dutch  conceived  the  design  of  helping  themselves 
and  assuming  the  place  recently  declared  vacant.  Spain  was 
impotent  to  prevent.  Philip  had  a  preference  —  by  necessity, 
it  is  true  —  for  land  warfare,  and  the  fate  of  the  Armada  left 
the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  free,  without  obstacle  or  inter- 
re,  to  Holland  and  England.  Brazil,  also  assailed  by 
the  Dutch,  was  partially  conquered ;  *  only  the  personal  bravery 
and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  colonists  saved  them  from  utter 
subjugation,*  for  at  one  time  the  invaders  occupied  about  one- 
half  of  their  territory. 

i  Raynal,  V,  40-47 ;  cf.  pott,  Ch.  DC. 

*  Heeren,  113  (par.  6) ;  Merivale,  48;  De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  170  et  seq. ; 
C'antu.  VIII.  1Z14;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  447 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu.  52 :  the 
first  successful  attack  made  by  the  Dutch  upon  Brazil  occurred  in  1624  uuder 
the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company ;  cf.  Payne,  58. 


CHAPTER   II 

DECLINE  OF  PORTUGUESE  COLONIZATION  — THE  WEST 

WHEN  in  1640  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  became  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  reliberated  Portugal,  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  indeed  desperate.  A  prolonged  struggle  was  still 
to  be  waged  by  his  subjects  in  reestablishing  their  own  govern- 
ment and  wresting  from  Spain  their  liberty.  The  revolution 
lasted  fully  twenty -five  years.1  The  past  grandeur  of  the  Por- 
tuguese had  nevertheless  disappeared  ;  the  bare  shadow  of 
their  former  vast  domains  was  visible.  In  the  Orient  their 
authority  was  acknowledged  only  over  Goa,  Macao,  and  Darnao ; 
while,  to  the  west,  Brazil  alone  remained  faithful  and  intact, 
for  there  the  Dutch  had  withdrawn  by  force  of  circum- 
stances.2 Madeira  and  the  Azores  were  not  recovered  until  a 
later  date.  Thenceforth,  first  under  the  tutelage  of  France, 
and  then  of  England,  Portugal  has  continued  until  to-day 
a  weak  state.3 

After  the  restoration  of  national  freedom,  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  were  unimportant,  while  Brazil, 
on  the  other  hand,  steadily  increased  in  value;4  but  before 
further  narrating  the  history  of  this  present  sister  republic, 
it  is  now  time  briefly  to  review  the  political  and  economic 
organization  of  the  Oriental  dependencies  in  the  famous  days 
of  their  fabulous  wealth.  As  they  in  a  great  measure  owed 
their  origin  to  jealousy  of  Venice,  so  they  were,  in  a  remark- 

i  Schaefer,  "  Portugal,"  623  et  seq. ;  De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  K57. 

SRaynal,  V,  58-68;  Heeren,117  (par.  14) ;  De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  170, 
172  et  seq. ;  wipra,  p.  217 ;  post,  Ch.  IX. 

8 "The  adventurous  spirit  of  this  distinguished  people  had  been  broken  by 
their  union  with  Spain." — JOHN  BRUCE,  "Annals  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany," I,  25. 

<  For  history  of  Brazil,  cf.  Varnhagen,  "  Histoire  du  Bre'sil." 
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able  degree,  modelled  upon  the  same  pattern  as  those  of 
that  city.  The  settlements  of  Portugal  in  Africa  and  Asia 
formed,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  chain  of  commercial 
stations ; l  serving  as  centres  of  their  spheres  of  influence, 
they  afforded  havens  from  storm  and  places  of  refuge  from 
hostile  fleets,  but  were  rarely,  if  ever,  devoted  to  industrial 
or  agricultural  pursuits.*  The  conditions  existing  at  that  epoch 
in  the  regions  where  these  outposts  were  located  did  not  favor 
any  regular  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  nor  was  such  labor  neces- 
sary, or  nearly  so  profitable  as  the  simpler  and  less  tedious  occu- 
pation of  barter  and  exchange ;  hence  the  communities  of  the 
East  were  for  the  most  part  strictly  mercantile  in  character.8 
The  Indies  were  prized  by  the  Portuguese,  not  as  landed 
estates,  but  chiefly  for  their  commerce.  From  the  time  of  the 
earliest  efforts  made  to  control  them,  the  dominant  thought 
was  to  secure  their  exclusive  markets;  the  entire  course  of 
subsequent  policy  was  in  accordance  with  this  aspiration.4 
The  determination  to  develop  traffic  to  the  uttermost  thoroughly 
accounts  for  the  scheme  of  government  and  administration 
applied  by  the  parent  state  to  its  colonial  establishments.  Por- 
tugal was  not  content  with  a  share  of  their  exchanges,  but,  like 
its  forerunners  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  field  of  activity, 
not  anything  less  than  an  absolute  monopoly  sufficed.  Com- 
petition would  have  reduced  the  proceeds,  and  an  immense 
profit  was  the  ideal.  Nevertheless  the  expedient  of  chartered 
trading  companies  was  not  here  adopted;  commercial  privi- 
leges were  directly  reserved  to  the  Crown.  Theoretically  trade 
was  free  to  all  citizens,  but  practically  it  was  hedged  around 
by  so  many  rules  and  restrictions  as  to  be  open  to  a  very 

In  nearly  every  case  the  Portuguese,  merely  supplanting  the  Arabs,  who 
possibly  themselves  supplanted  Phoenicians  or  Sabnans,  had  established  them- 
selves at,  etc."  — JOHNSTON,  31. 

•  As  Zimmerman  remarks,  the  Portuguese  had  generally  simply  seized  the 
forts  formerly  belonging  to  the  Arabs  or  t..  th.  Berbers,  and  where  such  w  is 
nut  the  case  they  had  built  them  for  themselves;  cf.  also  Lucas,  III,  43-44. 

'  Heeren,  26  at  seq.  (par.  5,  6,  7,  notes) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  2!I5  et  seq. ;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  42-44. 

4  "  The  Portuguese  were  traders  even  more  than  conquerors ;  the  Spaniards 
were  conquerors  alone."  —  LUCAS,  III,  43. 
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limited  few.  The  regulations  prescribing  the  methods  for 
its  conduct  were  countless.  In  the  first  instance  royal  per- 
mission was  jil \\MVS  a  prerequisite.  The  ships  employed  were 
huge  men-of-war,  which,  while  freighted  with  cargo,  were 
manned  by  several  hundred  marines  and  soldiers.  This  small 
army  not  only  protected  the  merchants  during  their  visits  to 
the  Indies,  but  was  also  serviceable  if  the  galleons  were 
attacked  by  foreigners  on  the  homeward  trip;  for  the  British 
and  the  Dutch,  indeed,  frequently  lay  in  watch  off  the  African 
coast  to  capture  their  treasures.1  This  inconvenient  system 
of  transports  was  obligatory  mainly  by  reason  of  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  unduly  exaggerated  advantages ;  but,  while  fancifully 
assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  fruits  forbidden  to  others,  Portu- 
gal was,  in  fact,  suffering  enormous  losses.  These  vessels, 
slow-moving,  carrying  numbers  of  individuals  without  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  prime  object  of  the  enterprise,  fitted 
out  by  the  government,  making  fixed  voyages  at  certain  sea- 
sons, terrifying  not  merely  the  Europeans  but  likewise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indies,2  whose  good-will  and  friendship 
would  have  been  invaluable  and  otherwise  easily  won,  mani- 
festly perpetuated  a  delusion.3 

In  their  desire  to  seize  and  retain  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
regions  within  their  empire,  the  Portuguese  fell  into  the 
error  which  had  misled  their  predecessors.  They  believed 
that  force  of  arms  was  essential  to  effect  the  ends  of  trade. 
Never  was  there  a  more  fallacious  proposition,  but  most  of 
the  nations  have  nevertheless  regarded  it  as  in  some  degree 

1"The  Portuguese  served  for  setting  dogs  to  spring  the  game,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  had  done,  was  seized  by  others,"  "  A  New  and  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,"  by  William  Bosman  (English  tr.,  2d  edition, 
1721),  2,  cited  by  Lucas,  II,  66. 

2  As  to  the  hostile  policy  of  the  Portuguese  toward  foreigners,  a  most 
amusing  story  is  quoted  in  Harris,  "  Voyages,"  II,  182,  as  told  by  a  French 
traveller  in  the  year  1717. 

»Heeren,  26  et  seq.  (par.  5,  0,  7,  notes) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  300;  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
43  et  seq. ;  especially  for  extent  of  Portuguese  maritime  power  and  commerce 
at  this  epoch,  cf.  J.  P.  O.  Martins,  "Portugal  nos  Mares";  for  exhaustive 
account  of  the  Portuguese  in  East  India,  cf.  "  The  Modern  Part  of  an  Univer- 
sal History  from  the  Earliest  Account  of  Time,"  published  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  London,  1759,  IX,  234-382. 
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true.  The  people  of  Portugal  were  not  an  exception.  A  vast 
naval  armament,  a  large  military  equipment,  numerous  forts, 
and  a  complicated  mechanism  of  colonial  administration  were 
deemed  indispensable  for  the  development  of  peace-loving  com- 
merce. Still,  their  own  experience  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
these  magnificent  accessories  were  entirely  wanting,  disproved 
this  theory,  for  not  anywhere  else  in  the  world  were  their 
returns  greater  and  more  regularly  realized.1  The  benefits 
elsewhere  derived  from  monopoly  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  increased  expenditures  and  by  the  loss  of  freedom, 
flexibility,  and  permanence,  incidental  to  such  a  policy. 
And  what  availed  the  precautions  against  the  Indians  and 
the  Africans,  when  the  foe  so  near  at  home  not  only  appropri- 
ated the  colonies,  but  absorbed  even  the  parent  state  ?  2 

The  Portuguese  also  proclaimed  Lisbon  the  sole  European 
port  to  which  their  ships  might  resort  and  at  which  they  might 
discharge  their  cargoes.8  The  transportation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  to  their  own  capital  city  was  the  only  labor 
required  of  their  mariners.  Unlike  the  Venetians,  they  never 
undertook  to  distribute  these  goods  to  their  European  customers. 
Whoever  wished  to  buy  must  come  to  Lisbon,  and  foreign 
craft  must  carry  the  merchandise  thence.  The  citizens,  seem- 
ingly dazzled  by  the  fabled  riches  of  the  East,  and  forgetting 
that  the  mere  acquisition  of  products  without  sale  profits  little, 
relied  upon  the  fact  of  an  exclusive  supply  to  attract  purchas- 
ers to  their  metropolis.4  For  a  time  their  contemporaries  were 

1  Heeren,  fiO  (p;ir.  11) ;  I>eroy-Beaulieu,  38. 

a  The  most  disastrous  effect  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  upon 

Portugal  was  the  decline  of  its  own  industry.     Adam  Smith  says,  "  Spain  and 

..iMiifactnrinij  countries  before  they  had  any  considerable 

c«>l<>nics.    Sincf  iln-y  liad  the  richest  un«l  most  fertile  in  the  world  they  have 

ceased  to  be  >  \\.  nlth  of  Nations."  4su.    He  further  explains  at  length 

why  such  is  the  case.     Again,  he  says  that  the  colonies  have  not  aided  the 

development    of   manufacture  or  agriculture   in   either  of  th.se  countries, 

.1:   also  Merivale,   Lect.    VII    and    VIII,   187   et   seq.;    Raynal,    I, 

288-L' 

•  "They  brought  back  the  riches  of  the  East  to  Lisbon  only,  and  left  it  to 
the  Dutch  to  distribute  them  throngh  other  European  ports."  —  LUCAS,  III,  7tt ; 
Heeren,  27  (par.  7  note) ;  Canto.  \  III.  :->;;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  48. 

*"  Lisbon  was  content  with  its  own  trade  as  an  emporium  "  —  YEATS, 
"  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce,"  202. 
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complacent;  but  they  soon  discerned  that  if  they  must  go  to 
the  Tagus  they  themselves  might  just  as  well  sail  to  the  Indies.1 
Possibly  the  corruption  of  morals  within  the  nation  con- 
tributed as  much  as  its  deficient  and  absurd  trade  organi- 
zation to  subsequent  decadence.2  For  this  fact  the  political 
system  was  partially  to  blame.  As  already  stated,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indies  was  intrusted  to  a  viceroy,  stationed 
at  Goa,  invested  with  supreme  authority,  both  military  and 
civil;  this  officer  was  appointed  for  three  years  only,  lest,  by 
a  longer  term,  he  might  become  too  powerful  and  consequently 
insubordinate  to  the  Crown.  The  result  was  that  almost  uni- 
versally these  governors,  regardless  of  means  and  methods, 
improved  their  limited  opportunity  to  amass  wealth.  Petty 
functionaries,  not  less  than  the  chief  executive,  were  likewise 
devoted  during  their  period  of  service  to  their  personal 
aggrandizement.  The  utter  faithlessness  of  these  public  ser- 
vants to  the  general  welfare  of  their  country  weakened  the 
foundations  of  its  structure ;  for  their  own  emolument  they  wil- 
fully betrayed  the  interests  of  the  fatherland.  Portuguese 
ships  and  traders  paid  as  taxes,  port  dues,  and  customs  collected 
in  the  Indies  immense  sums  which  went  directly  into  the  coffers 
of  the  viceroys  and  their  subalterns ;  the  metropolis  received 
a  bare  driblet  of  its  revenues  ;  the  participation  of  officials  in 
trade  was  the  capstone  of  demoralization.3  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  the  representatives  of  the  government  were  unscrupu- 
lous ;  and  the  rare  righteous  spirits  mentioned  in  history  were 
too  feeble  to  stem  the  tide.  The  Eastern  colonial  edifice  of 
Portugal,  when  touched  from  without,  collapsed  therefore,  as 
if  built  on  sand.4  After  the  Spanish  occupation,  little  of  this 

1 "  The  first  who  flung  themselves  upon  the  route  traced  out  by  the  Portu- 
guese were  the  Dutch,  on  the  morrow  of  their  separation  from  the  Spanish 
monarchy."  —  NOEL,  II,  151. 

2  For  causes  of  Portuguese  decline  in  colonial  power,  cf.  Raynal,  V,  174-214. 

8Heeren,83  (par.  2  note) ,  quoted  by  Merivale,  Lect.  11,46;  Smith,  "  "WVnlili 
of  Nations,"  461 ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Economic  Politique,"  12th  Essay,  130  et 
seq.;  Schaefer,  "  Portugal,"  <522  ;  Cantu,  VIII,  302;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  49. 

4 To  other  evils  must  be  added  the  corruption  and  misconduct  of  the  clergy, 
Heeren,  83  (par.  2  note) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  321  et  seq. ;  Von  Ranke,  "  History  of 
the  Popes,"  II,  228  et  seq.;  Schaefer,  "Portugal,"  622;  more  especially  for 
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vast  domain  was  ever  recovered  by  its  former  proprietor.1  Co- 
herence was  lacking;  even  Spain  could  not  maintain  its 
supremacy;  the  people  of  the  North  appeared,  enforced  their 
claims,  and  made  their  own  distribution  of  this  empire,  only 
hindered  by  each  other  in  their  struggle  to  secure  the  larger 
share  of  the  abandoned  inheritance.* 

As  Africa  lies  about  midway  between  East  India  and 
South  America,  so  the  rise  of  the  settlements  on  its  west  coast 
forms  in  a  fashion  the  stepping-stone  between  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  While  the  Asiatic 
establishments  were  admittedly  restricted  to  legitimate  com- 
merce, the  enterprises  on  the  Dark  Continent  were  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  nefarious  slave  trade.  The 
degeneration  of  past  centuries  had  prepared  the  nation  for 
dealing  in  human  flesh.  As  early  as  1464  negro  prisoners 
taken  in  the  Moorish  wars  were  sold  in  Portugal ;  already  in 
1520  this  custom  was  widely  diffused,  but,  very  slow  in  its 
development,  did  not  become  important  until  after  the  year 
1713.8  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda  in  Africa  was  the  chief  market, 
while  Angola,  the  Congo,  and  Guinea  were  the  principal  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  blacks  were  obtained.  Practically  every 
other  pursuit  was  there  ignored,  for  the  fortunes  to  be  made 
in  this  one  traffic  were  enormous.  By  it  the  disasters  of  the 
East,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were 
partially  retrieved,  and  the  destinies  of  Brazil  immeasurably 
affected.  For  the  African  colonies  its  continuance  was  vital ; 
when  it  was  abolished,  they  decayed.4 

f*By  a  peculiar  coincidence,  Portugal,  while  controlling  the 
sources  of  supply,  also  owned  the  region  whence  the  demand 
for  slaves  was  first  the  strongest4  Brazil,  the  long  neglected,6 

the  Paulist«,Raynal,Vf  31-38;  Payne,  92;  for  the  general  corrupt  ion  o(  morals, 
cf.  Raynal,  I,  270. 

1  Supra,  p.  218.  •  Supra,  p.  210  and  213  note  4. 

•  Date  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  confirming  Portugal  in  the  possession  of 
Brazil  and  conferring  the  right  of  the  "  Assiento  "  or  slave  trade  on  England. 

<  For  the  Portuguese  in  West  Africa,  cf.  Johnston,  41  et  seq.;  Heeren.  28 
(par.  8),  84  (par.  5) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  00-51.  •  Leroy-Beaulleu,  61-02. 

•Cf. "  Bra.  I  M.  Stephens,  In  "  Encyclopaadia  Britannica  " ;  for  early 

history  more  at  length,  Harris,  "  Voyages,"  I,  Ch.  II,  §  16. 
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despised  estate  of  the  West,  was  gradually  assuming  to  itself  a 
more  permanent  basis  of  growth  in  which  slavery  was  to  play 
an  efficacious  but  most  reprehensible  part)  Its  territory  was 
sparsely  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
very  intractable  and  of  inferior  intellect.  The  Portuguese 
would,  nevertheless,  have  reduced  them  to  bondage,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  the  priests,  at  whose  instance  the 
central  government  in  1570  issued  a  prohibitory  proclamation.1 
The  original  settlers,  the  Jews,  declared  the  soil  extremely 
fertile,2  and  were  convinced  that  with  sufficient  manual  toil 
it  would  produce  most  bountifully ;  but  the  hands  were  lacking. 
Hence  the  current  of  the  slave  trade,  as  soon  as  inaugurated, 
most  naturally  turned  in  that  direction.3  The  decrees  respect- 
ing the  employment  of  the  natives  were  indeed  for  many  years 
disregarded,  until  about  1760,  when  the  great  prime  minister, 
Pombal,  succeeded  in  enforcing  them.  ^Still,  servitude  of  the 
negroes  flourished  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  aborigines ; 
and  to  the  adoption  and  long  perpetuation  of  this  form  of  labor, 
so  pernicious  in  itself,  the  original  development  of  Brazilian 
wealth  was  undoubtedly  diiej"  After  the  edicts  by  which  the 
Indians  finally  regained  their  freedom,  the  traffic  in  blacks 
multiplied  many  fold^j  Brazil  was,  therefore,  the  land,  not 
only  substantially  the  first  in  which  the  impious  system  took 
root,  but  likewise  the  earliest  to  profit  by  it.  Slavery  was 
here  ultimately  suppressed  only  in  1885-1886. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  commerce 
of  Brazil,  like  that  of  the  East,  was  effected  by  periodical  fleets. 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Paraiba,  Olinda,  and  San  Sal- 
vador marked  the  stages  in  their  voyages.  At  that  time  the 

1(<  The  missionaries,  as  far  as  possible,  stood  between  the  natives  and  the 
Europeans,  and  shielded  the  former  from  the  oppression  of  unjust  and  rapa- 
cious men."  — EDWARD  BURKE,  "European  Settlements,"  I,  164;  the  same 
statement  is  true  of  Spanish-American  colonies.  More  especially  for  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of  Brazil,  cf.  Noel,  II,  132,  133. 

2  Supra,  p.  214  and  notes  3  and  4. 

8  That  the  commercial  interests  of  West  Africa  were  linked  with  those  of 
the  Americas  was  recognized  later  by  the  Dutch  in  their  West  India  Com- 
pany; cf.  post,  Ch.  IX. 

*Raynal,  V,  105-111 ;  Merivale,  48  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  52  et  seq. 
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transactions  had  attained  considerable  value,  being  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  exchanges  between  Portugal  and  all  other 
European  countries.  Pombal,  who  was  kindly  disposed  toward 
monopolies  and  trusts,  then  created  two  mercantile  companies, — 
one  for  the  district  of  Pernambuco,  and  the  other  for  that  of  the 
Maraiion,  —  in  reality  dividing  the  trade  of  Brazil  exclusively 
between  them.  This  change  was  in  the  end  far  from  benefi- 
cial, since  the  volume  of  business  immediately  and  steadily 
declined.1 

Happily  for  the  eventual  prosperity  of  Brazil,  the  mines  of 
precious  metals  were  not  found  until  1691 ;  *  and  even  after 
that  date  mining  was  so  dangerous  and  unremunerative  that  it 
very  slowly  advanced.  The  Paulists,  the  offspring  of  former 
deported  criminals  by  Indian  women,  were  almost  the  only 
people  engaged  in  it.  The  trade  in  diamonds,  which  were  dis- 
covered some  thirty  years  later,  became  much  more  important, 
and  assured  the  growth  of  the  central  provinces.  Permission 
to  seek  these  stones  was  at  first  granted  to  a  single  cor- 
poration, while  the  official  rules  by  which  the  industry  was 
controlled  were  most  minute.  Every  possible  means  was  taken 
to  limit  the  output,  with  the  object  of  restricting  the  stock  and 
consequently  maintaining  the  price.3  .  The  number  of  workmen 
and  the  product  of  each  laborer  was  limited;  persons  not 
regularly  employed  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  diamond 
fields,  and  any  illegal  traffic  was  punished  by  death.4 

Thenceforth  the  history  of  Portuguese  colonization  is  not 
noteworthy.  In  1703  Portugal  fell  under  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  acting  in  concert  with  this  rising  maritime 
power,  avoided  through  its  friendship  many  losses  which  other- 

i  Raynal,  V,  92-98;  Merivale.  00  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulien,  53  et  seq. ;  more 
especially  '  MS  imposed  on  Brazilian  trade,  cf.  Noel,  II,  132,  et  seq. 

»  Winsor,  VIII,  w.  cf.  also  Raynal,  V,  146-152. 

•The  returns,  nevertheless,  were  far  inferior  to  those  derived  from  apruMil- 
tnre,  Blankmar,  55;  "The  valne  of  the  diamonds  found  and  worked  from 
1740  to  1820  in  all  Brazil  wan  scarcely  equal  to  the  output  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  coffee  plantations  during  eighteen  months."  —  NOEL,  II,  147. 

< Raynal,  V,  152-HW;  Heeren,  ICA  et  seq.  (par.  17),  20«  (par.  1",  :  c'lntn. 
VIII.  Jl'i  n  seq.;  Leroy-Beanllea,  54  et  seq.;  Merivale,  52;  cf.  "  Compendio 
Narrative  do  Peregrino  da  America,"  by  Nuno  Marquez  Pereiras. 
Q 
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wise  might  have  been  sustained.    A  long  period  must  therefore 
be  passed  in  silence. 

The  story  of  the  separation  of  Brazil l  from  the  parent  state 
is  most  remarkable.  At  the  instigation  of  Napoleon  I,  in  1807, 
a  secret  partition,2  for  the  joint  benefit  of  France  and  Spain, 
was  made  of  Portugal,  which  by  reason  of  its  devotion  to  Eng- 
land was  doomed  to  annihilation.  On  December  1  an  impe- 
rial army  of  occupation  entered  Lisbon,  confident  of  the  capture 
of  the  royal  family ;  it  was,  however,  too  late,  for  only  the  pre- 
vious day  the  entire  court  had  sailed  under  British  escort  for 
Brazil.3  The  seat  of  government  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
dependency,  which  subsequently 4  by  due  recognition  became 
an  empire,  and  from  1808  to  1821  enjoyed  the  privileges  inci- 
dental to  such  a  rank.  Many  of  the  obstacles  to  trade  and 
commerce  were  during  this  time  abolished,  and  the  presence  of 
their  ruler  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  secure  numerous  othei 
direct  advantages.5  Banks  were  organized,  educational  facili- 
ties increased,  industries  fostered,  and  highways  constructed. 
Brazil  indeed  received  a  national  inspiration.  The  momen- 
tum achieved  was  too  great  ever  to  admit  of  a  backward 
step.6  "When  the  king  embarked  on  April  26,  1821,  to  re- 
sume his  throne  in  Europe,  it  was  impossible  again  to  reduce 
the  incipient  state  to  the  condition  of  a  colony.  The  Crown 
Prince,  Dom  Pedro,  remained  as  regent ;  but  within  a  few 
months,  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  and 
to  immediate  exigencies,  he  proclaimed  himself,  on  October  12, 

JFor  brief  story  of  Brazil  in  the  eighteenth  century,  cf.  Heeren,  301  et  seq. 
(par.  53  et  seq.) ;  Payne,  43,  46,  58,  59,  77,  104;  for  concise  account  of  more 
modern  times,  ibid.  333. 

aCalvo,  V,  118. 

»  The  Portuguese  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  numerous 
other  vessels,  weighed  anchor  November  29,  1807,  and,  after  calling  at  Bahia, 
arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  March  7, 1808.  For  this  period  of  Portuguese  his- 
tory, cf .  De  Stella  and  De  Santuel,  II,  61  et  seq. ;  Payne,  337. 

4  Decree  of  December,  1815,  Wiusor,  VIII,  357. 

6Merivale,  53  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  56  et  seq. 

•The  tendency  of  events  was  not  by  any  means  immediately  favorable. 
For  an  impartial  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Brazil,  and  the  causes 
which  subsequently  contributed  to  the  Revolution,  cf.  De  Stella  and  De  San- 
tuel, II,  85  et  seq. 
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1822,  Emperor  of  independent  Brazil1  The  sovereign  of  Por- 
tugal was  then  so  involved  in  the  reestablishment  of  his  own 
authority  at  home,  as  to  be  incapable  of  offering  any  serious 
resistance  to  this  act  of  secession.  The  outcome  in  any  event 
could  not  the  least  be  doubted,  for  the  younger  nation  was 
not  only  the  more  populous,  but  also  the  richer.  Thus  Por- 
tugal lost  its  only  American  possession,  which  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  most  important  of  all  its  dependencies  in 
any  age.  The  severance  was  accomplished  with  comparative 
ease  and  subsequent  relations  have  always  been  amicable. 
Brazil  still  continues  in  spirit  Portuguese,  although  the  ad- 
mixture of  other  races8  and  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese 
blood  to  new  soil  and  fresh  skies  seem  to  have  created  a  rein- 
vigorated  activity ;  for  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been 
the  more  progressive  of  the  two  states.  Subject  to  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  western  hemisphere,  its  citizens  ultimately 
wearied  of  the  last  political  tie  which  served  to  remind 
them  of  their  connection  with  Portugal.  The  bloodless  revo- 
lution of  November  15,  1889,  by  which  Dom  Pedro  II  was 
exiled,  is  familiar  to  all.  The  recently  born  republic  has  not 
yet  attained  its  full  development;  with  the  growth  and  fur- 
ther perfection  of  free  institutions  an  increasing  degree  of 
prosperity  is  assured. 

The  population  of  Brazil  in  1890  was  14,333,915  (now  ap- 
proximating 17,000,000),  its  area  3,209,878  square  miles,  while 
Portugal  had,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  5,049,729 
inhabitants  and  a  superficie  of  38,038  square  miles;  the  total 
foreign  trade  in  1897  of  the  former  was  £48,319,884  (about 
s-  1 1 ,599,420),  of  the  latter  country  $75,803,796. 

*  For  brief  account  of  separation  of  Brazil,  cf.  Heeren,407  (par.  35)  and 
45oet  »eq.  (par.  IM4) ;  also  Southey,  "  History  of  Bni7.il." 

•  In  Brazil,  as  in  some  other  South  American  states,  the  system  of  so-called 
"  interior  colonization  "  is  in  favor.     Imlurenients  are  officially  extended  by 
the  government  to  attract  immi^rat ion  ft  »n  Europe.    Land  is  offered  to  tint 
Mttlers  under  very  reasonable  conditions,  —  several  methods  being  in  force, 
—  and  special  concessions  in  local  self-rule  are  extended  to  the  communi- 
ties of  foreigners  thus  formed.     Considerable  numbers  of  Germans,  Swiss, 
aixi  Italians  have  been  attracted,  and  many  such  establishments  known  as 
"••••ionics"  exist,  among  them  some  of  a  certain  import  anre.    They  have  been 
chiefly  effective  in  the  exteusiuu  and  promotion  of  agriculture. 
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Wliile  the  enterprises  in  America  have  borne  magnificent 
fruit,  in  the  Indies,  as  recorded,  disaster  ensued,  and  in  Africa 
only  shame.  Of  the  immense  colonial  realm  of  earlier  ages, 
Portugal  still  retains :  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and 
Porto  Santo,  which  are  constituent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  enjoy- 
ing the  same  political  rights  as  the  mainland  provinces;  in  Asia, 
the  dependencies  of  Goa,  Daniao,  Diu,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  Ma^ao ;  in  Africa  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Guinea,  Prince's 
and  St.  Thomas'  Islands,  Angola  (consisting  of  Congo,  Loanda, 
Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Lunda),  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa  (including  Mozambique,  Zambesia,  Lourenqo-Marques, 
Inhambane,  and  Gaza).  The  entire  area  of  the  colonies  proper 
is  801,100  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  9,148,707  inhabit- 
ants. The  statement  hereunder  shows  the  detailed  figures:1  — 

COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS 


Area 
Square  Miles 


Population 


Africa : 

Cape  Verde  Islands 1,480 

Guinea 4,440 

Prince's  and  St.  Thomas'  Islands .  360 

Angola 484,800 

East  Africa 301,000 

Total  in  Africa 792,080 

Asia: 

In  India,  Gda 1,390 

Darnao,  Diu,  etc 168 

Indian  Archipelago,  Timor,  etc.  .  7,458 

China,  Ma$ao,  etc 4 

Total  in  Asia 9,020 

Total  Colonies 801,100 


114,130 

820,000 

24,660 

4,119,000 

3,120,000 


8,197,790 


494,836 
77,454 

300,000 
78,627 


950,917 
9,148,707 


i  All  statistics  are  drawn  from  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  893-911. 
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DECLINE   OF  PORTUGUESE   COLONIZATION 


The  following  table  gives  the  colonial  budgets  for  1899- 
1900,  and  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  various  recent 
years  as  indicated :  — 


Ordinary  and 

Colonies 

Revenue 

Extraordinary 

Imports 

Exports 

Expenditures 

Angola   .... 

$1,822,960 

$2,174,765 

$6,890,797* 

$7,104,124" 

Cape  Verde      .     . 

393,259 

345,536 

1,682,692' 

210,1771 

Guinea   .... 

61,187 

234,018 

496,261J 

240,987! 

Prince's   and    St.  •> 
Thomas1  Islands  / 

436,632 

358,550 

1,797,027! 

2,739,936! 

East  Africa      .     . 

4,671,912! 

4,261,426! 

9,678,130« 

1,938,449« 

India-Goa,  etc.     . 

1,016,157 

1,142,169 

879,2501 

282,3901 

Macao    .... 

476,688 

481,029 

9,469,824! 

8,860,2181 

Timor     .... 

156,093 

191,154 

343,7772 

266,223* 

Total  .... 

19,034,788 

$9,188,647 

$31,136,7688 

$21,642,504« 

Portugal  is  lately  participating  in  the  general  reawakening 
of  European  endeavor  in  Africa,  where  it  seems  destined  to 
experience  a  revival  in  the  importance  of  its  possessions. 
Statesmen  and  capitalists  are  united  in  their  desire  and  efforts 
to  retrieve  on  that  continent  some  of  the  misfortunes  suffered 
in  the  past.  Time  alone  will  show  whether  they  may  realize 
in  a  measure  their  aspirations  again  to  acquire  a  first-class 
colonial  empire. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  this  valiant 
race,  it  must  ever  be  acknowledged  that  Portugal,  small  in 
area  and  feeble  in  population,  has  by  its  labors  in  distant 
lands  relatively  accomplished  for  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, commerce,  and  navigation  more  stupendous  and  enduring 
results  than  any  other  country.4 

1 1896.  M897.  »  Approximate  annual  trade. 

«8outhey,  "History  of  Brazil,"  quoted  by  Merivale,  45;  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu,41. 


CHAPTER   III 

SPANISH  COLONIZATION  PRIOR  TO   1542 

THE  history  of  Spanish  colonization  is  now  interesting, 
because  the  people  of  the  present  age  are  eye-witnesses  of  the 
close  of  its  career;  it  is  memorable  as  in  fact  the  record  of 
the  system  first  elaborated  and  practised  by  a  state  whose 
period  of  activity  has  been  entirely  comprised  within  modern 
days ;  it  is  impressive  in  that  it  treats  of  the  discovery, 
exploration,  and  enlightenment  of  remote  regions  where,  out 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  freedom  rose ;  but  it  is  paramount 
by  reason  of  representing  one  of  the  two  leading  types  of 
colonial  enterprise.  Spain  and  England  exemplify  in  this 
field  distinct  methods  of  thought  and  action.  Since  the  rise 
of  Spanish  dominion  on  the  western  hemisphere  one  or  the 
other  of  these  powers  has  controlled  the  greater  number  of 
dependencies.  While  in  truth  Holland  and  France  have,  by 
their  respective  policies,  exercised  potent  influences,  still,  for 
design  and  execution,  Spain,  first  in  time,  and  subsequently 
England  stand  unrivalled.  The  study  of  the  narrative  of  that 
nation  which  was  the  earliest  to  penetrate  the  mists  enshroud- 
ing the  New  World  is  therefore  approached  with  expectancy  ; 
for  with  it  an  era  began,  incomparable  in  development  and 
attainments  with  those  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
combined. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  progress  effectuated  in  this 
direction  during  the  two  thousand  years  preceding  1492  is 
not  to  be  deemed  of  nearly  as  much  consequence  as  the 
achievements  realized  within  the  past  four  centuries ;  that  this 
assertion  is  not  exaggerated,  consider  only  a  moment  the  ex- 
panding process  in  constant  play  since  the  rediscovery  of 
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America  by  Columbus.1  What  comparison  do  the  mediaeval 
fleets  of  the  Mediterranean,  even  together  with  the  Indian 
trade,  bear  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  wide  Atlantic 
and  the  traffic  of  the  still  broader  Pacific  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  very  limited  districts  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  unexplored,  while,  at  least  for  practical  purposes,  the  general 
physical  features  of  every  land  are  known. 

When  Columbus  was  soliciting  the  patronage  of  the  Spanish 
court  for  his  contemplated  expedition,  the  spirit  of  maritime 
ambition  was  manifest  only  among  the  Portuguese ;  but  they 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  Such 
reflections  amply  confirm  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  An 
equally  momentous  thought  is  that  the  first  fifty  years  of 
navigation  after  1492  are  by  far  the  most  prolific  in  results. 
Between  that  date,  so  memorable  in  Spanish  and  American 
annals,  and  1542,  when  the  Portuguese  sailor,  Mendez  Pinto, 
visited  Japan,  exploits  in  any  age  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  significance  were  embraced.2 

The  chronicles  of  Spanish  colonization  may  well  be  divided 
into  four  sections ;  the  epoch  of  discovery  from  1492  to  1542 ; 
the  era  of  monopoly  from  1542  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  the  season  of  reform,  almost  measured  by  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  the  period  of  decadence,  approximately 
corresponding  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  aim  will  here  be 
to  review  these  different  phases  of  growth  and  decline,  with 
a  view  to  tracing  cause  and  effect,  as  well  as  theory  and  practice 
in  the  application  of  policies  and  management,  rather  than 
merely  to  enumerate  the  particulars  of  colonial  history. 

The  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  fruitful  participation  of 
Spain  in  voyages  of  discovery  was  directly  due  to  exterior 
influences.  Let  the  facts  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
Columbus  was  not  a  Spaniard,  his  training  was  not  Spanish, 
and  his  final  resolution  to  sail  to  the  westward  was  not  due  to 
Spanish  persuasion.  In  every  respect,  the  conception  of  his 
project  was  foreign  to  Spain  and  its  people ;  even  in  its  execu- 

r  pre-Columbian  voyages,  cf.  Flake, "  Discovery  of  America,  1, 148  et  seq. 
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tion  the  queen,  by  whom  the  financial  resources  were  supplied, 
represented  in  her  acts  merely  an  infinitesimally  small  propor- 
tion of  her  subjects.  The  sympathy  and  material  assistance 
furnished  by  Isabella  must  be  reckoned  far  more  individual 
than  national  in  their  character.1 

The  blood  and  the  birth  of  Columbus  naturally  stamped 
and  qualified  him  for  his  career;  after  reading  the  story  of 
Genoese  commerce,  and  learning  from  himself  that  he  was 
not  the  first  admiral  of  the  family,  his  inclination  for 
the  sea  is  readily  understood.  When  it  is  realized  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  had  been  a  sailor  under  the 
Genoese  flag;  that  ten  years  later,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  old,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  thenceforward,  inspired  by 
the  memory  of  Prince  Henry,  served  for  the  greater  part  of 
fourteen  years  on  Portuguese  vessels,  his  technical  skill  as 
a  navigator  not  any  longer  occasions  surprise.2  Meanwhile, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Perestrello,3  ho 
had  maintained  his  home  for  a  time  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo.4  Columbus,  not  a  man  of  routine,  satisfied 
to  imitate  what  others  before  him  had  done,  combined  study 
and  speculation  with  the  practical  exercise  of  his  profession. 
As  early  as  1474,  when  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  concluded 
that  the  Indies  could  be  reached  by  sailing  to  the  westward. 
Subsequently,  never  doubting  this  proposition,  he  was  con- 
stantly seeking  new  arguments  in  its  support.5  Portugal, 

1  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  408  et  seq.,  414  et  seq. ;  Winsor,  II,  5  et 
seq.,  304  et  seq. 

2  For  discussion  of  the  date  of  Columbus'  birth,  his  family,  and  his  early 
years,  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  342  et  seq. ;  Davey,  "  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,"  Appendix  I;  Washington  Irving,  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  I;  Winsor, 
"  Christopher  Columbus." 

8  Supra,  p.  204. 

*  For  the  importance  of  this  period  in  Columbus'  life,  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery 
of  America,"  I,  353  et  seq. 

6  For  some  of  the  influences  which  worked  upon  Columbus,  cf.  Bancroft, 
I,  7,  who  traces  the  argument  back  to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle;  cf. 
also  Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  41 ;  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  1, 368  et  seq., 
who  likewise  explains  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  that  "  Cathay  "  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  water,  a  fact  first  known  to  the  Europeans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  "Discovery  of  America,"  I,  277;  subsequently  (354  et 
geq.)  he  quotes  the  letters  addressed  to  Columbus  by  the  celebrated  Florentine 
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as  his  adopted  country  and  as  the  sea  power  of  that  day, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  the  right  to  whatever  benefit  might 
:e  from  any  attempt  to  give  effectual  demonstration  to 
this  theory.  For  several  years,  however,  he  cherished  his 
project  in  secret,1  apparently  not  knowing  to  what  high  per- 
sonage to  apply  for  patronage,  as  Prince  Henry  had  then 
been  dead  some  time ; s  but  finally,  after  the  improvement  of 
the  astrolabe,3  he  took  courage  sufficient  to  present  a  formal 
petition  to  King  John  II.  Unfortunately  for  the  Portuguese 
nation,  but  happily  for  the  world,  the  explorations  of  its 
mariners  along  the  coast  of  Africa  were  well  advanced; 
and  all  those  who  were  interested  in  promoting  these  enter- 
prises wished,  pursuing  their  own  efforts,  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  adopting  any  measure  which  might  lessen  their 
subsidies  or  detract  from  their  success.  In  brief,  although 
turning  to  the  West  should  prove  the  shorter  course  to  the 
Indies,4  Portuguese  seamen  did  not  favor  the  idea,  believ- 
ing that,  were  further  discoveries  in  that  direction  made, 
sources  of  competition  would  be  opened  which  might  divest 
them  of  their  existing  rights  and  future  profits,  acquired  or 
to  be  acquired  by  the  eastern  routes;  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  Columbus  regarded  the  Indies  as  his  ulti- 
mate destination.  This  element  of  opposition,  due  to  fear  of 
rivalry,  combined  with  the  antagonism  of  those  who  held  that 
the  government  had  already  wasted  too  much  money  in  fruit- 
less expeditions,  almost  sufficed  to  secure  the  immediate  re- 
jection of  his  plans.*  Still,  as  a  tentative  compromise,  and 
perhaps  with  the  view  of  depriving  a  foreigner  of  any 

cosmographer,  Paolo  del  Pozzo  del  Toscanelli,  favorable  to  the  theory  of  flnd- 
••  Indies  in  the  west;  a  correspondence  which  seems  to  have  In. I  ;i 
determining  influence  on  tin-  former;  of.  alv  <<ra,  p.  155  i 

1Of  coarse  Columbus  did  not  originate  the  idea;  many  others  thought 
likewise. 

2  N'//>ra,  pp.  206-207. 

•For  i!ii|H.rt:iiice  of  the  astrolabe  and  compass,  cf.  Fiske,  "Discovery  of 
America,"  I,  257,  396 ;  Win 

4 The  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  project  of  Columbus  was  the  fart  that 
the  new  route  to  the  west  wan  I  \v.-ii  l  bo  shorter  than  that  to  the  east,  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  Amerir. 

*For  the  obstacles  which  Columbus  met  and  the  enterprises  in  which  ho 
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credit  which  might  redound  to  the  national  glory,  the  king, 
while  professedly  holding  the  matter  under  advisement,  re- 
sorted to  a  dastardly  trick.  A  Portuguese  fleet  was  secretly 
despatched  in  1484  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the  proposed 
results;  naturally  and  most  righteously  the  endeavor  failed.1 
The  commander,  nevertheless,  reporting  upon  his  return  that 
he  had  accurately  followed  the  written  outlines  previously 
submitted,  Columbus  was  mocked  as  a  hypocrite,  scoundrel, 
and  ignoramus.  He  thenceforth  became  a  wanderer,  at  once 
quitting  the  land  which,  having  breathed  the  inspiration  into 
his  soul,  had  failed  to  profit  by  it.2 

Genoese  by  birth,  Columbus  was  equally  Portuguese  by 
experience  and  education ;  by  the  union  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  nationalities,  another  race,  in  spite  of  itself,  was 
to  profit.  At  the  time  when  the  self-exiled  dreamer  left  the 
Portuguese  court,  Spain  was  just  beginning  to  develop  into  an 
unified  nation ;  as  the  nearest  and  a  hostile  state  to  Portugal, 
it  was  logical  that  he  should  next  approach  its  sovereigns. 
The  desire  to  acquire  outlying  possessions  to  counterbalance 
the  African  domain  of  their  neighbors  and  the  wish  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  trade  ought  very  readily  to  have  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  welcome  any  projects  which  might  lead  to 
these  ends.  But  prejudice  and  ignorance  were  rife,  while 
national  poverty,  due  to  the  prolonged  Moorish  wars,  was  a 
plausible  and  honest  excuse  for  rejection.  How  Columbus  con- 
sequently wandered  for  nearly  eight  years  incessantly  toiling  to 
convince,  persuade,  and  influence  his  hearers,  while  his  brother 
Bartholomew  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
English  and  French  monarchs,  is  too  well  known  to  bear  repeti- 
tion.3 His  final  triumph  over  all  enemies  and  the  glorious  results 
attained  by  him,  as  the  effect  of  persistent  effort  and  strong 
conviction,  were  destined  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  the 
achievements  of  his  predecessors  and  rivals  on  the  ocean. 

was  engaged  during  the  period  immediately  following  1474,  cf .  ibid.  1,  381  et 
seq.,396. 

iWinsor,  II,  3. 

2  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  397  et  seq. 

« Ibid.  I,  400  et  seq. 
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Spain  reaped  the  harvest ;  but  the  seeds  had  been  sown  else- 
where ;  so,  when  reflecting  upon  these  exploits,  let  it  be 
remembered  how  much  credit  is  due  to  Genoa  and  Portugal 
for  the  inherited  instinct  and  instilled  inspiration  by  reason 
of  which  Columbus  was  not  merely  an  ordinary  seaman,  but 
a  skilled  mariner. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  the  intention,  to  review  the  voy- 
ages of  Columbus,  his  contemporaries  and  successors.1  Suffice 
it  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  development  of  Spain  into  a 
colonial  power  was  sudden  and  rapid.  Like  in  many  similar 
instances,  unexpected  success  turned  the  tide  of  popular  opin- 
ion.2 The  opening  of  a  shorter  and  more  available  route,  as  it 
was  believed,  to  the  Indies,  in  advance  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  so  many  years  been  seeking  in  vain,  was  the  occasion  of 
widespread  enthusiasm.8  Spain,  lately  united  as  a  nation, 
foresaw  for  itself  a  brilliant  future.  While  the  Portuguese 
king  and  people  were  bewailing  their  own  stupidity  and 
blindness,4  the  Spaniards  earnestly  resolved  to  impose  their 
sway  over  the  newly  found  regions,  and  to  eclipse  their  com- 
petitors in  the  East  Indian  traffic.5  Not  only  numerous  adven- 
turers soon  sought  to  imitate  the  great  navigator,  but  also  the 
government,  anticipating  a  plentiful  harvest  of  wealth,  under- 
took to  organize  on  a  preconcerted  plan  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  its  possessions.8  Within  eight  years  of  the  time  when 
Columbus  first  put  foot  on  the  western  hemisphere,  the  Span- 
iards had  some  knowledge  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  line 
of  South  America  and  were  acquainted  with  most  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.7  The  immense  range  of  their  explorations, 
never  theretofore  equalled  in  any  such  brief  period,  well  de- 
served the  recognition  accorded  to  the  Crown  by  the  church. 
When  many  years  previously  the  lands  beyond  and  within 
the  seas  had  been  bestowed  upon  Portugal,8  they  were  be- 

i  For  elaborate  details  of  Spanish  conquests  in  America,  cf.  Harris,  "  Voy- 
ages," I,  Ch.  Ill 

i  .p.  205-206.  •  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  441  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.  1,440.  *//       l  «Moaes,  Ch.  XI. 
7  For  complete  chronological  table,  of.  Winsor,  VHI,  51 1-550. 

•  Supra,  p.  206. 
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lieved  to  be  much  less  than  in  reality ;  as  soon  as  this  error 
of  calculation  was  perceived,  it  was  not  considered  in  equity 
unjust  to  give  to  Spain  the  territories  revealed  through  the 
prowess  of  her  sons  and  representatives.  Leaving  Portugal 
unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  which,  under 
the  original  intention,  when  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
executed,  it  was  entitled,  Spain  was  thus  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  that  day  invested  by  the  Pope,  just  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  one-half  share  of  the  unknown  or  at  best  only  slightly 
known  districts  of  the  earth.1  Spain,  acting  under  this  deed 
of  gift,  steadily  continued  to  extend  its  absolute  authority,  first 
in  1508-1510  over  the  larger  islands  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  next  over  Mexico,  in  1519-1521,  by  the  expedition 
of  Ferdinand  Cortez ;  subsequently  over  the  Peruvians  (1525- 
1535),  through  their  subjugation  by  Francis  Pizarro,  and  finally 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  by  their  discovery  in  1521.  Thus 
before  1542  the  Spaniards  had  visited  and  proclaimed  their 
supremacy  over  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  Mexico,  California, 
and  the  whole  seaboard — both  east  and  west  —  of  South 
America,  even  stretching  out  their  power  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  include  the  Philippine  archipelago.2  Of  all  these 
acquisitions  they  alone  lost  Brazil,  owing  to  a  misconception  of 
its  geographical  situation.3  Besides  their  transatlantic  domin- 
ions they  also  owned  the  Canaries,  since  1483,  several  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  numerous  strongholds  in  Africa.  At 
that  epoch  the  nominal  empire  of  Spain  had  attained  its  full 
extent,  but  vast  tracts  of  the  mainland  and  many  islands  were 
still  to  be  brought  under  subjection.4 

1  Pope  Alexander  VI  made  this  grant  by  his  bulls  of  May  3  and  4,  1493, 
"Washington  Irving,  "  Columbus,"  I,  194;  Heeren,  25  (par.  3) ;  Bancroft,  I,  9; 
Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  I,  453  et  seq. ;   II,  Appendix  B.  580  et  seq.; 
Zimmerman,  I,  9,  10  (footnote),  for  text  of  bulls. 

2  For  this  period  of  Spanish  exploration  and  conquest  in  North  America,  cf. 
Bancroft,  I,  Ch.  I  to  IV;   Prescott,  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  1,217  et  seq.; 
Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  213  et  seq. ;  Heeren,  53  et  seq.  (par.  1-9) ; 
Merivale,  4. 

a  Supra,  pp.  209,  215. 

4 Fiske  fixes  the  date  when  "this  wonderful  manifestation  of  Spanish 
energy  practically  ceased"  as  1570,  and  attributes  this  latter  fact  to  her 
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During  this  early  period  the  immediate  returns  from  trade 
were  not  nearly  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated.1  Remember- 
ing the  preconceived  idea  that  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Indies 
had  been  reached  and  the  consequent  presumption  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Orient  there  existed,  it  was  certainly  discour- 
aging to  find  on  these  shores  only  unclothed  savages,  dense 
forests,  and  Indian  huts.2  For  many  years  the  Spaniards 
indefatigably  sought  the  fabled  abodes  of  mighty  poten- 
tates.8 Columbus  himself  died  in  ignorance  of  the  reality.4 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  first  considerable  material 
recompense  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  compatriots, 
who,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  baffled  in  their  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  characteristic  features  of  their  possessions  with 
those  of  the  East  Indies,  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  later  dis- 
covery of  gold  mines  in  South  America  and  the  invasion  of 
Peru  *  soon  following,  were  events  which  further  increased 
the  ardor  of  the  people  and  awakened  the  interest  of  the 
government  in  the  development  of  the  dependencies.8 

"  entering  upon  another  task  .  .  .  the  attempt  to  suppress  Protestantism  in 
Europe  and  to  subdue  the  revolted  Netherlands,"  "  Discovery  of  America,  II, 
655.  How  the  other  nations  —  more  particularly  the  Dutch  and  the  English  — 
profited  by  this  change  in  policy  will  clearly  appear  in  subsequent  chapters. 
Full  details  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  East  may  be  found  in  "The 
Modern  Part  of  an  Universal  History  "  (London,  1759),  IX,  383-628. 

iPrescott,  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  497,  498;  Smith,  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  451  :  Washington  Irving,  "Columbus,"  I,  362. 

«Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  497 ;  II,  83;  Raynal,  HI,  258. 

•"  In  an  itu-redibly  short  time  the  adventurers  of  Spain  overran  the  coun- 
try. They  plunged  into  forests,  crossed  rivers,  ascended  mountains,  and  en- 
liips  and  fatigue,  led  on  by  mad  visions  of  sudden  wealth:  n<> 
in.itti-r  how  fertile  the  soil,  how  pleasant  its  cliin.-ito,  or  how  rich  its  vegeta- 
tion, no  l:ui.l  rouM  tempt  them  to  settle."  —  F.  W.  BLACKMAR,  "Spanish  In- 
stitutions of  ill,-  Southwest/' 67. 

<  PrwooU,  r. Tdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  506  et  seq.;  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
Fiskc,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  390,  448,  476,  515;  II,  30;  in  this 
connection  the  will  of  Isabella,  who  died  in  November,  1504,  is  interesting ; 
i merman,  I 

•  For  the  Spanish  power  in  Pern  from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  cf .  Motes, 
«'h.  II ;  for  more  details  of  the  actual  conquest,  cf.  C.  W.  Mark  hum,  "  History 
of  Peru 

•  Merirale,  4, 5 ;  Raynal,  III,  365 ;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  442  et  seq. ; 
Prescott,  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  I.  107.    Gold  was  first  discovered  in  i 
Hlspauiola,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  483;  cf.  ibid.  II,  403,  408. 
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The  moment  for  the  adoption  of  a  colonial  policy  was  like- 
wise auspicious.1  Granada  had  just  fallen  ; 2  the  united  king- 
doms of  Castile  and  Aragon  had,  after  a  protracted  and  bitter 
struggle,  crushed  the  power  of  the  Moors.  These  wars  being 
terminated,  numbers  of  nobles  and  soldiers  out  of  occupation 
were  longing  for  a  renewal  of  their  hardy  life.8  The  very 
earliest  expedition  of  Columbus  comprised  several  such  adven- 
turers,4 while  the  eager  search  for  the  precious  metals  is  indic- 
ative of  their  ambitions.  Another  element  was  the  church.* 
In  Spain  the  fervor  of  the  crusades  had  been  perpetuated  to 
that  epoch  by  the  proximity  of  the  Mussulmans,  in  whose  sal- 
vation or  extermination  the  priesthood  saw  a  holy  calling.  But 
the  Moors  now  under  their  influence,  and  the  entire  nation 
legally  and  confessedly  Christian,  the  clergy  were  looking 
for  other  fields  of  activity.6  Over  and  above  all,  the  Crown 
was  anxious  to  recoup  the  enormous  expenditures  occasioned 
by  its  military  successes,  as  well  as  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  its  idle  aristocrats  and  captains.7  For  these  rea- 
sons the  disclosure  of  a  new  world,  not  only  as  affording  a 
place  of  action  but  equally  as  a  probable  source  of  revenue, 
was  regarded  as  most  opportune.8  The  southern  ports  of 

1  For  conditions  in  Spain  at  that  time,  cf.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  3-4;  Prescott, 
«  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  504. 

2  Isabella  indeed  required  Columbus  to  await  the  fall  of  Granada  before 
she  would  finally  consider  his  project,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  413. 

8  Prescott,  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  I,  217;  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  I,  193; 
Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  39;  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  463-479. 

4  At  the  suggestion  of  Columbus  many  convicts  were  released  from  Spanish 
prisons  upon  condition  that  they  accompany  him  to  America  on  subsequent 
voyages,  Raynal,  III,  358  et  seq. ;  W.  Irving,  "  Columbus,"  I,  362. 

6  "  The  religious  factor  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  colonization  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  explained 
without  great  attention  to  this  fact."  —  BLACKMAB,  53. 

6  Columbus  himself  was  moved  by  some  fantastic  idea  of  chastising  or  con- 
verting the  Turks,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  I,  415  et  seq. 

7  "  No  reign  perhaps  can  compare  in  volume  and  variety  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  kings.     From  their  untiring  minister,  Jiminez,  to  the  ragged  up- 
lander,  who  was  shipped  to  Messina  with  one  of  Gonsalvo's  drafts,  or  to  the 
longshore  boatman  who  sailed  with  Columbus  for  Heaven  knew  where,  every 
Spaniard  seemed  infected  with  his  ruler's  energy."  —  HUME,  "  Spain,"  29. 

8  For  the  curious  combination  of  motives  which  led  the  Spaniards  to  embark 
on  Columbus'  enterprises,  cf.   R.  and  J.  41  et  seq. ;  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  214;  Zimmernum,  I,  225-227. 
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Spain  consequently  teemed  with  navigators  and  sailors  fitting 
out  for  their  projected  enterprises.  In  the  main,  these  men,  by 
their  energy  and  daring,  achieved  that  which  was  desired ;  for, 
although  the  monetary  profits  were  for  a  long  time  inconsid- 
erable, these  voyages  helped  to  open  up  vast  territories  for- 
merly unknown,  and  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  them  home  to  the 
people. 

In  this  labor  of  exploration  and  extension  of  national 
supremacy  the  humble  clergy  strongly  and  beneficently  co- 
operated.1 Their  earlier  work,  however  marred  in  later  years 
by  corruption  and  despotic  practices,  is  deserving  of  high 
eulogy.  Side  by  side  with  the  seekers  of  gold,  the  self-sacri- 
ficing, frugal  priests  toiled  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians, 
unconsciously  performing  a  far  more  momentous  task  in  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  civilization.  The  church  at  its 
entry  into  the  New  World,  divesting  itself  of  the  cruelties  and 
persecutions  in  force  in  Europe,  reassumed  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  benevolence.  A  striking  evidence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  methods  is  the  almost  utter  absence  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  was  only  rarely  used  in  America.2  One  of 
the  chief  designs  of  the  devout  Isabella  was  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.8  Neither  any  means  was  forgotten  nor  any  ex- 
ertion considered  too  great  to  accomplish  this  one  end.  The 
lives  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  form  by  their  self-denial  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  reckless  careers  of  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers ;  going  to  dwell  among  the  savages  and  to  instruct  them 
in  religion,  they  abandoned  home,  friends,  and  magnificent 
places  of  worship  for  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness.  More- 
over, the  church,  recognizing  the  humane  motives  of  the  Span- 
ish Crown,  subordinated  the  regulation  of  spiritual  affairs  to 
the  state.  The  Council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  further  men- 
tion will  presently  be  made,  was  granted  the  privilege  of  veto 
over  papal  bulls  concerning  America.  The  Pope,  likewise,  in 

iHeeren,  53  and  56  (par.  2-*);  Cantu.  VIII,  190  et  seq. ;  Moses,  Ch.  IX. 
Contra:  Merivale.  1.1  ami  14;  W.  Irving,  I. 

*  First  auto-da-f<  in  Mexico,  1574 ;  in  Peru,  1573,  Moses,  280. 

»Cf.  her  will.  Zimmerman,  I,  248;  supra,  p.  237,  note  4;  W.  Irving, 
"  Columbus,"  I,  107,  361,  491. 
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1501  giving  up  all  claims  to  financial  management,  and  in  1508 
waiving  his  pretended  rights  to  patronage,  the  government  was 
thenceforth  intrusted  with  complete  spiritual  as  well  as  tempo- 
ral authority.1  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  guardianship  over 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  that  Las  Casas,2  the  first  bishop 
of  Mexico,  —  a  sublime  character  in  his  benevolence  and 
humanity,  and  a  leading  writer  on  Spanish-American  history 
of  that  period,  —  discountenanced  the  use  of  the  aborigines  for 
hard  labor;  and  accepted  instead  the  suggestion  to  increase  the 
number  of  African  negroes  imported  for  menial  service,  thus 
unwittingly  tolerating — as  he  afterward  realized — a  slavery  as 
baneful  in  its  operations  as  the  practical  workings  of  the  plans 
of  his  opponents.3  Still,  notwithstanding  this  deplorable  error 
of  judgment,  which  did  not  develop  in  its  full  horror  until  a 
later  epoch,  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  especially  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  was  for  the  general  good.4 

From  the  time  of  the  original  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain 
became  in  a  limited  degree  a  colonial  power ; 5  for,  after  having 
lost  upon  this  occasion  one  of  his  vessels  by  wreck,  he  concluded 
to  leave  some  of  his  followers  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
Here,  the  Fort  of  the  Nativity  being  built,  a  few  men  remained 
to  trade  with  the  inhabitants.  This  small  company  of  intrepid 
mariners  constituted  the  first  historic  community  of  Europeans 
on  American  soil.  For  long  years  the  establishments  of  the 

1  Cantu,  VIII,  186 ;  R.  and  J.  140  et  seq. 

2  The  works  of  Las  Casas  are  a  prime  source  for  the  history  of  this  period ; 
cf.  also  an  article  by  G.  E.  Ellis ;  Winsor,  II,  299-342. 

8  Although  Herrera  says,  "  If  they  (the  slaves)  are  not  hung,  they  never 
die,  and  prosper  there  like  orange  trees,"  Cantu,  VIII,  122  ;  Heeren,  57  (par. 
8);  E.  J.  Payne,  44;  Prescott,  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  495  et  seq.; 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  II,  235  et  seq.,  where  the  arguments  of  Las  Casas  are 
stated  at  length;  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  I,  218;  Bancroft,  I,  124,  who  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  origins  of  slavery.  For  brief  sketch  of  Las  Casas, 
cf.  Prescott,  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  I,  371  et  seq.;  Fiske,  "Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  437,  474. 

4  For  relations  of  the  church  with  the  Indians,  cf .  Moses,  Ch.  IX ;  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  446  et  seq. 

6  Heeren,  25  (par.  4);  R.  and  J.  4,  132;  for  particulars,  W.  Irving, 
"Columbus,"  I,  153;  Fiske,  "Discovery  of  America,"  I,  438,  466,  481, 
496 ;  II,  483  et  seq. ;  a  work  containing  many  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Spaniards  in  these  regions  is  Southey,  "Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies." 
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Spaniards  were  mere  forts,  the  more  often  temporary  and 
easily  removable  as  hearsay  or  the  search  for  wealth  dictated. 
Efforts  were  nevertheless  continually  made  to  create  perma- 
nent settlements  and  to  introduce  agriculture.  Free  passages, 
exemption  from  taxation,  free  land  under  fixed  conditions  of 
cultivation,  free  seeds,  free  stock,  and  free  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  were  some  of  the  inducements  offered.  A  certain 
number  of  scientists  and  mechanics  were  employed  to  go  out 
to  give  the  necessary  instruction  to  emigrants.1  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  reserved  these  possessions  exclusively 
for  Spaniards ;  foreigners,  Mussulmans,  and  Jews  were  not 
allowed  in  the  colonies.2  The  absolute  ownership  of  forests 
and  mineral  wealth  was  claimed  for  the  Crown.  On  all  gold 
found  a  license  of  66  per  cent  was  payable  to  the  treasury.8 
In  spite  of  these  restrictions  and  the  excessive  pretensions 
of  the  state,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  policy  advocated 
and  adopted  by  Spain  at  this  date  for  the  domestic  develop- 
ment of  its  dependencies  was  comparatively  enlightened  and 
humane.  The  desire  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  quite  as  much  as  the  profit  of  the  metropolis.4 

Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  clergy,  of  wise  legislation, 
and  of  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  natives, 
their  lot,  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers, was  unhappy.5  The  popular  impression  that  the  heathen 
was  inferior,  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  to  the  Christian,  toler- 
ated the  exercise  of  harsh  slavery  and  utter  cruelty.  Isabella 

i  W.  Irving,  "  Columbus,"  I,  338,  361 ;  Prescott,  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
11,486;  R.an.l.r 

*  Klackmar,  £17 ;  Moses,  13,  86. 

'Fiske,  "Discovery   of    America,"    I,  486  (note):   W.  Irving,  "Colura- 

*  Moses,  Cb.  II;  Prescott,  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  486  et  seq. 

*  Fiske  explains  bow  Columbus  himself  believed  it  "  a  kindness  to  these 
cannibals  to  enslave  them  and  send  them  where  they  could  be  baptized  and 
rescued  from  everlasting  perdition :   ami  then  again  they  could  be  received 
in  payment  for  the  cargoes  of  cattle,  seeds,  wine,  and   other   provisions 

:  must  be  sent  from  Sp:tii>  fur  the  support  of  the  rolony."  "Discovery 
of  America,      li  <:»lly  Leroy-Beaulieu,  11  et 

seq.;    Pro*  linaml   an<l    KaMla."   II,  496  et  seq.;    De  Slflmoinli. 

"  Econ.  Pol."  123;  Merivale,  3  and  6;  Raynal,  HI,  364,3  63  et  seq.;  IV,  3-10; 
Payne,  89. 
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proclaimed  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Indians,  but  her  own 
distant  people,  disregarding  such  edicts,  undertook  to  justify 
themselves  —  perhaps  conscientiously  —  by  the  assertion  that 
only  through  bondage  could  the  aborigines  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity ;  for  it  is  true  that  when  at  liberty 
the  latter  withdrew  from  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Still, 
this  system  of  servitude  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  and 
hastened  their  extermination. 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  first  return  of  Columbus  to 
Spain,  measures  were  taken  to  frame  regulations  for  commerce 
with  the  Indies,  as  the  regions1  which  he  had  visited  were 
supposed  to  be.2  A  board  of  three  was  established  at  Seville 
to  manage  their  affairs.  In  the  rules  prescribed  by  it,  a  high 
degree  of  magnanimity  was  manifested.  Even  over  the  protest 
of  the  great  navigator,3  the  privilege  of  making  voyages  to  the 
New  World  was,  upon  certain  terms,  accorded  to  all  private 
persons  or  organized  associations.*  Any  one  might  enter  into 
competition  upon  agreeing  to  pay  a  percentage  of  his  profits  to 
the  Crown.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  age  and  by  their 
professed  objects,  the  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the 
conduct  of  business  were  not  less  discreet  and  liberal  than  those 
for  administrative  purposes.5 

As  soon  as,  under  the  impulse  of  these  prudent  methods,  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  its  new  possessions  began  to  attain 
some  volume,  the  government  determined  that  a  stronger 
supervision  was  necessary.  In  January,  1503,  more  ample 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
it  became  known  as  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  so  famous  in 

1  Blackmar  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  administrative  system  was 
largely  based  on  Roman  law ;    a  circumstance  which  is  not,  however,  aston- 
ishing, inasmuch  as  Spanish  legislation  itself  originates  in  the  same  source. 

2  W.  Irving,  "  Columbus,"  I,  195  et  seq.;  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of   America," 
1,460. 

8  For  privileges  accorded  to  Columbus,  cf .  R.  and  J.  4,  who  cite  Herrera, 
"Decadas,"  I,  1,9. 

4  Prescott,  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  487 ;  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  1, 216 ; 
Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  1, 486  (and  note) ;  II,  84,  90  et  seq. ;  W.  Irving, 
"Columbus,"  I,  335  et  seq.,  486. 

6  For  some  details  of  these  regulations,  cf .  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America," 
I,  461. 
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Hispano American  history.1  This  body  was  not  merely  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  colonies, 
but  it  also  had  the  chief  direction  of  their  trade,  and  was  even 
invested  with  the  functions  of  a  court  of  admiralty.  The  Royal 
Council  of  the  Indies,  subsequently  created  in  1571,  at  Madrid, 
as  a  tribunal  of  appeal  and  advice,  while  theoretically  limit- 
ing its  control,  never  deprived  it  of  the  principal  authority 
over  the  dependencies.  If  restricted  in  its  activity  to  the 
original  designs  of  its  founders,  the  Casa  de  Contratacion 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  most  effective  institution  for 
the  welfare  of  America,  but,  afterward  perverted  from  its 
first  intents,  it  in  fact  became  one  of  the  most  pernicious  ele- 
ments in  the  oppression  of  Spanish  rule.  The  policy  of  Spain 
prior  to  1542  was  in  its  general  characteristics  more  enlight- 
ened than  that  previously  elaborated  by  any  other  nation,  and 
in  its  practical  application  was  fully  abreast  with  and  adequate 
to  the  times. 

1  For  a  very  clear  description  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  and  its  powers, 
cf.  Moses,  Ch.  Ill;  also  Prescott,  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  490;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  26. 


CHAPTER  IV 

BRILLIANT  PERIOD  OF  SPANISH  COLONIZATION  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

As  the  reputation  of  the  colonies  for  wealth  gradually 
increased,  their  importance  vastly  augmented  and  the  number 
of  immigrants,  attracted  by  their  riches,  steadily  multiplied.  To 
protect  the  Crown  in  its  prescriptive  rights,  to  maintain  order 
among  the  colonists,  and  to  settle  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  natives,  a  more  complicated  form  of  government  was 
required.  The  royal  ordinances  of  Charles  V,  published  in 
1542,  mark  this  transition.1  In  that  same  year  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion  was  remodelled.  The  earliest  viceroy  for  Mexico 
was  named  in  1540,  who,  as  well  as  the  viceroy  for  Peru,  first 
appointed  in  1542,  were  the  supreme  representatives  of  Spain 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  Under  each  of  them  several 
governors  and  captains  were  placed.  Again,  the  audiencias  of 
the  two  provinces  just  mentioned  were  then  inaugurated,  as 
high  courts  of  justice  and  advisory  councils.  At  a  later  date 
the  viceroys  counted  four  and  the  audiencias  ten.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  old  institutions  for  trade, 
so  efficient  in  their  day,  were  in  many  respects  being  rapidly 
outgrown,  while  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  recently  intro- 
duced regulations  was  destined  to  be  baneful.2 

Spain  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  chief  European 
state ;  its  empire  was  also  the  most  extensive,  even  before  its 

iHeeren,  54  (par.  3);  R.  and  J.  131;  Moses,  Ch.  Ill;  Herrera,  "Historia 
General,"  dec.  7,  lib.  6,  ch.  5,  quotes  these  laws  in  full;  Fiske,  "Discovery 
of  America,"  II,  418,  477,  describes  how  they  were  received  in  America. 
The  chief  source  of  all  statements  concerning  Spanish  legislation  for  the 
colonies  is  "  Recopilacion  de  Leyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las  Indias." 

2  Cf .  article  by  Markham,  in  Winsor's  Collection,  on  South  American 
Colonies  of  Spain. 
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absorption  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  1580.  Charles  V 
and  the  Philips  evinced  as  much  intolerance  and  avidity 
in  colonial  affairs  as  in  European  politics.  When,  in 
.  the  former  promulgated  his  celebrated  "New  Laws," 
the  story  of  Spanish  misrule  began.  Already  dreading  the 
secession  of  the  colonies  and  thinking  by  proper  measures 
of  repression  to  obviate  such  a  contingency, v  Spain  sought 
by  every  means  to  enfeeble  their  local  administration;1 
but  the  principal  preoccupation  of  the  authorities  was  to  extort 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  revenue  from  the  peoplej  The 
policy  was  adopted  of  forcing  the  rapacious  adventurers  in 
America  to  share  their  spoils  with  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  monopolies,  licenses,  and  duties,  generally  excessive  in  their 
scale,  the  Crown  managed  to  secure  for  itself  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  booty.  But  above  all,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  was  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
viceroys  and  their  subordinates.*  In  spite  of  the  stringent 
edicts  of  a  watchful  and  fearful  king,  they  succeeded  in  abus- 
ing their  trusts  and  reaping  enormous  illegitimate  profits.8 

The  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  of  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  in  their  new  territories  was  the  signal  for  an  exodus  of 
daring  spirits  to  those  regions.  Spain  was  not  then  over- 
populated,4  nor  was  there  any  other  special  local  reason  to  ur.Lje 
men  to  leave  the  fatherland,  but  the  inducement  beyond  the 
Atlantic  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  these  aspirants  for 
military  renown  and  more  substantial  rewards.6  The  hordes 


1  Cantu,  VIII,  187  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  19  et  seq. 
.    Bkf.  .-   I'n-srott,  II,  •_'•_•'.!  et  seq. 

*  Cf.  Markham's  article  in  Winsor's  Collection.  "  The  Spanish  sovereigns 
always  gave  explicit  instructions  c-«.nc<-niinu  tin-  minutest  details  of  proced- 
ure ;  even  so  small  a  matter  as  sending  irons  for  branding  cattle  had  to  re- 
ceive the  royal  sanction."  —  BLACKMAK.  1  •;•_». 

4  The  population  of  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  about 
4,250,000,  Zimmerman,  1,226;  Moses,  Ch.  XI. 

•Prescott  quotes  Andrea  Navagero,  who  then  wrote,  "Seville  was  so 
stripped  of  its  inhabitants  after  the  exodus  to  America  :  <1,  that  th.- 

19  left  almost  to  the  women."     For  the  indolent  Hi :ira •••« •; •  ,.f  tfefl 
iards  of  that  day,  cf.  R.  and  J.  41,  1.12;  Cantu.  VIII,  1&1-1W;   Loroy-Boau- 
lieu,  3,  5;  Hume  says,  "  The  colonists  cared  only  for  gold ;  they  would  not  till 
Hie  soil,"  "  Spain/'  bO. 
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of  individuals  who  then  migrated  to  America  were  not  moved 
by  any  high  moral  purpose;  they  came  not  even  to  found 
homes.  At  the  best,  they  regarded  their  residence  as  tempo- 
rary ;  for  whenever  riches  should  be  amassed,  they  were  to 
return  to  Spain  for  the  enjoyment  of  them.  TSven  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  these  fortune  hunters  avoided  hard  labor. 
"For  gold  they  did  not  work  the  mines,  but  preferred  the 
simpler  plan  of  confiscating  the  accumulations  of  the  natives.1 
Agriculture  was  unpractised  and  almost  unknown^  The  South 
American  staples  of  the  present  day,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
rubber,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  were  then  only  imperfectly 
grown  and  to  a  limited  extent.)  Such  a  wise  man  as  Peter 
Martyr  exclaimed,  "What  need  have  we  to  cultivate  in 
America  that  which  can  be  equally  well  produced  in  Southern 
Europe  ?  " 2 

The  Spanish  acquisitions,  typically  colonies  by  conquest, 
developed  very  slowly.3  In  all  Peru  there  were  said  to  be  not 
more  than  six  thousand  Spaniards  in  1546,  and  their  total  in 
the  western  hemisphere  in  1550  is  estimated  not  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  thousand.4  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  soil 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  king.5  He  alone  might  grant  it  to 
whom  he  wished  and  upon  such  conditions  as  pleased  him. 
Hence  the  multiple  restrictions  placed  by  the  government  upon 
the  departure  of  subjects.  Express  royal  permission  was 
required;  but  this  favor  was  only  accorded  to  individuals 
whose  family  had  for  two  generations  been  unconvicted  of  crime 
or  heresy ;  and  a  person  proposing  to  emigrate  must  also  state 
an  acceptable  reason  for  his  desire.  To  obtain  the  license  to 


1  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  442. 

2J.  B.  Say,  Pt.  IV,  Ch.  XXII-XXIII;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  5;  Peter  Martyr, 
"  Ocean"  dec.  VIII,  ch.  10. 

8  Leroy-Beaulieu,  5  et  seq. ;  R.  and  J.  133,  147.  Contra,  Smith,  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  446. 

4  Moses,  Ch.  XI.  "  The  effect  on  population  is  very  uncertain  ;  for  evidence 
is  conflicting.  Some  writers  speak  of  severe  restrictions  placed  on  emi^rjit  ion 
and  thus  ascribe  the  lack  of  recruits  in  Spain  to  the  exodus  of  every  ablc-lx-d- 
ied  man  to  America.  A  Venetian  envoy  describes  Seville  as  being  depopulated 
by  emigration."  — HUME,  91.  Supra,  p.  245,  note  5. 

«  Cantu,  VIII,  183 ;  R.  and  J.  133 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  4. 
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leave  Spain  was  a  preferment  which  only  the  rich  and  power- 
ful could  gain ;  consequently  the  majority  of  those  who  went 
to  America  were  of  noble  birth.  The  colonist  must  likewise 
determine  his  destination  in  advance;  for  after  arrival  by  the 
most  direct  route,  the  privilege  of  removal  to  another  province 
was  not  easily  secured.  Seville  was  the  only  authorized  port 
of  embarkation.  Ship  captains  were,  under  heavy  penalties, 
charged  with  the  due  observance  of  these  regulations,  the 
strict  enforcement  of  which  restrained  emigration  to  insignifi- 
cant proportions.1 

Although  the  Spanish  Crown  gave  little  thought  to  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  to  increase  the  colonial  population,  great  haste 
was  manifested  in  the  organization  of  adequate  governments. 
While  citizens  were  not  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  govern- 
ors, councils,  and  subordinate  officials  were  needed  to  retain 
possession  and  to  collect  from  the  aborigines  and  settlers  the 
tribute  levied  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find 
elaborate  and  costly  administrations  set  up  in  almost  desert 
wastes.2  Lands,  together  with  their  inhabitants,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  with  prodigality.8  The  system  of 
encomiendas,  or  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  was  inaugurated.4 
The  king,  as  high  protector  of  the  heathen,  thus  intrusted  the 
care  of  a  certain  number  of  them  to  his  chosen  vassals.  A  sort 
of  feudal  order  was  built  up.  The  grantees  of  these  estates 
were  sworn  well  and  truly  to  defend  the  Indians  and  to  promote 
by  every  possible  means  their  political,  religious,  and  social 
advancement.  Any  violation  of  this  oath  involved  forfeiture 
of  their  rights.  fThe  natives  on  their  side  were  bound  to 

i  R.  and  J.  147  et  seq.,  who  cite  Herrera,  VIII,  3,  1 ;  Benzuni,  III,  21,  and 
Gomara,  "  Hist.  General  de  las  Indias,"  Ch.  1G2;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  6 ;  Moses, 
06-62;  Hume,  266. 

*  Moses,  92-95. 

8  The  deed  of  a  grant  of  land  ran  thus:  "  To  you  such  a  one  is  given  an  cn- 
comienda  of  so  many  Indians  with  such  a  cacique,  and  you  are  to  teach  tin  m 
the  things  of  our  Holy.  Catholic  Faith."  —  BLACKMAK,  59,  who  cites  Herrera, 
t.  General  de  las  Indias,"  V,  Ch.  XI ;  Helps,  I,  194. 

«  Cantu.  VIII,  184;  Merivale,  6, 11;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  12  et  seq.;  R.  and  J.  4 
et  seq.,  133  et  seq. ;  otherwise  known  as  repartimientos,  a  system  which  began 
to  be  inaugurated  as  early  as  1499  in  Hispaniola,  Fiske,  II,  434,  441 ;  Prescott, 
"Mexico,"  HI,  247,  344;  Kaynal,  III,  450;  IV,  355-356. 
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render  agricultural  services  to  their  encoraendero ; l  the  laws 
formally  prohibited  any  but  the  slightest  association  between 
them,  in  order  to  obviate  abuses  which  might  arise  therefroinj 
{/"The  encomiendas  were  originally  given  for  the  most  part  only 
for  a  few  generations ;  as  their  terms  expired,  they  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  which  then  took  definite  measures  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  aborigines^/  These  tracts  of  land  were 
frequently  of  immense  extent  and  included  several  thousand 
people.  Humboldt  in  his  day  mentions  one  which  counted 
four  cities,  forty-nine  villages,  and  nearly  eighteen  thousand 
individuals.3 

'The  general  plan  selected  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians 
—  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  mines  and  such  as  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits  —  was  to  place  them  in  a  situa- 
tion of  legal  minority//  They  were  theoretically  non-existent, 
and  could  not  perform  any  binding  act.  tA_t  first  this  policy 
was  to  their  advantage,  as  it  guaranteed  them  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  later,  when  their  development 
and  progress  would  have  been  beneficial  for  the  colonies,  their 
status  proved  a  serious  obstacle^)  Although  the  legislation  of 
1542  and  subsequent  years  threw  the  strong  arm  of  the  state 
so  efficaciously  around  these  half-civilized  wards,  and  marked 
the  end  of  their  earlier  defenceless  condition6  when  thousands 
perished  under  the  ruthless  hand  of  their  captors,6  still,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  strictness  with  which 
enactments  relating  to  them  were  enforced.7  In  any  event 
their  position  constantly  ameliorated,  and  it  must  be  in  justice 
admitted  that,  alone  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europo, 
Spain  endeavored  to  accord  to  these  waifs  of  Providence  the 

1  For  slavery  in  America,  cf.  Blackmar,  58.    How  Charles  V  tried  to  make 
the  Indians  live  in  villages,  ibid.  120. 

2  "  Recopilacion,"  VI,  2;  I,  11,  14. 

8  Humboldt,  "  Neuspauien,"  II,  1(>6. 

4  Merivale,  6;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  11,  12. 

6  Heeren,  50  (par.  6  note) ;  Merivale,  6 ;  R.  and  J.  1X3, 140. 

6  R.  and  J.  132,  who  cite  Benzoni,  "  Hist,  del  Moiido  Nuevo,"  4,  7  et  seq., 

of.   also  Prescott,   "Mexico,"  III,  410  et  seq.;    Fiske,   "Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  435  et  seq. 

7  Beuzoni  contrasts  the  policy  of  Mendoza  in  Mexico  with  that  of  Nunes 
Vela  hi  Peru,  "  Hist,  del  Moudo  Nuevo,"  58;  R.  and  J.  138  et  seq. 
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security  of  law.  With  due  regard  to  their  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, the  treatment  extended  them  was  certainly  commenda- 
ble. The  Crown  made  every  effort  to  prevent  their  molestation 
or  oppression.1  All  opportunity  for  misconduct  on  their  own 
part  was  removed.  The  clergy  voluntarily  pardoned  in  them 
actions  which  in  the  whites  would  have  been  mortal  sins ;  for 
the  church  indeed  was  preeminently  the  factor  in  their  guar- 
dianship.2 Spain  alone  not  merely  succeeded  in  preserving  and 
perpetuating  the  stocks  on  the  conquered  soil,  but  indeed, 
improving,  partially  civilizing,  and  amalgamating  them  with 
Spanish  blood,  created  mixed  races  of  importance.8  In  most 
other  instances  of  colonization  the  invasion  of  the  European 
has  occasioned  the  annihilation  of  the  aborigines.4 

The  solicitude  for  the  natives  was  not  without  an  ulterior 
motive.5  From  the  time  of  Charles  V  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment seemed  intent  upon  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a  kind  of  balance  of  power  between  them  and  the  colonists. 
It  was  sought  to  attach  both  elements  of  the  population  directly 
to  the  Crown,  so  far  as  possible  keeping  them  apart  and  antago- 
nistic to  each  other.6  (While  thus  the  Indians  enjoyed  many 
privileges  and  the  highest  degree  of  legal  protection,  still  they 
were  not  free  from  taxation j.  on  the  contrary,  in  business  affairs 
they  were  subject  to  imposts  very  similar  to  those  applicable 
to  the  whites ;  they  paid,  for  instance,  on  wholesale  transactions 
at  the  rate  of  five  to  fourteen  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  internal 
revenue  and  capitation  dues.7 

The  prevailing  beneficent  policy  did  not,  however,  extend 
to  those  employed  in  the  mining  regions.8  In  these  districts 

i  "  Recopilacion,"  II,  18,  34;  VI,  6,  10,  12,  42;  Do  Sismondi,  Twelfth  Essay; 
Cantu,  VIII.  IKK  H  seq. ;  K.  and  J.  13ft,  137;  Heeren,  .'x  ,te). 

•  R.  :i 

•  A  fact  probably  due  to  some  racial  characteristic ;  contrast  the  habit  of 
the  French  and  the  English  in  North  America  in  regard  to  marriage  with  the 
Indians. 

«  R.  and  J.  137  et  seq.  •  Ibid.  138. 

•  Pout,  p.  252. 

'  Raynal,  IV,  336-351 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  184. 

•For  some  account  of  the  mines,  cf.  Raynal,  m,  477-485;  IV,  190-214, 
360-362;  for  treatment  of  the  Indians  employed  in  them,  cf .  Noel,  It 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  14. 
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every  native  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age  was  liable  to 
six  months'  labor  in  the  mines  every  three  and  a  half  years. 
This  service  was  regarded  as  almost  inevitably  mortal,  for, 
though  strict  regulations  governing  it  existed,  they  were  so  vio- 
lated that  four-fifths  of  the  individuals  drafted  died  before  their 
term  of  toil  expired/,  Good  pay  they  were  promised,  but  a  portion 
was  reserved  for  food  and  other  necessaries  furnished,  while 
the  rest  and  usually  more  was  spent  in  liquor  supplied  by  the 
employer.  Thus  the  latter  had  their  work,  and  in  fact  gave 
them  little  or  nothing,  while  many  of  them  were  being  constantly 
seized  into  slavery  for  debt.1 

The  majority  of  the  Spaniards  who  came  to  America  managed 
to  secure  the  gift  of  an  encomienda.2  They  themselves,  settling 
together  in  communities,  were  supported  by  the  revenue  col- 
lected from  the  aborigines  on  their  landed  possessions.  The 
neglect  of  agriculture,  contrary  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
modern  colonization,  tended  to  the  growth  of  towns.  The  same 
characteristic  of  a  landscape  without  any  scattered  habitations, 
so  noticeable  in  Spain,  became  the  feature  of  Spanish  America. 
Cities,  in  which  the  people  huddled  together,  were  always 
preferred  to  country  districts.  The  development  of  densely 
crowded  centres  was,  moreover,  favored  by  the  fear  of  the 
hostile  savages.3  The  laws,  as  is  known,  also  prohibited  the 
owner  of  a  feudal  estate  from  residing  among  his  vassals ; 4 
everything  thus  conduced  to  municipal  life.  The  ordinary 
method  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  corporation  was  the  con- 
cession of  all  the  privileges  incidental  thereto  to  some  one 
person.5  He  was  generally  authorized  to  construct  the  build- 

1<(The  Spanish  rulers,  like  the  Spanish  adventurers,  looked  to  America 
for  direct  returns  of  gold  and  silver  more  than  for  any  revenue  from  indirect 
sources."  —  LUCAS,  III,  64. 

2  Cantu,  VIII,  183  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  7. 

8  "  The  consequence  of  this  system  was  to  maintain  in  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions a  multitude  of  adventurers,  —  the  dregs  of  Europe,  —  who  were  driven 
beyond  the  seas  by  the  single  desire  to  acquire  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines, 
to  enrich  themselves  in  the  quickest  way  possible,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
Continent  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  obtained  by  the  oppression  of  the  native 
peoples."  —  (tr.)  NOEL,  II,  p.  132;  supra,  pp.  237  et  seq.,  245-240. 

*  Raynal,  IV,  356-360;  Cantu,  VIII,  184;  supra,  p.  248. 

6  The  Spaniards  seldom  erected  new  cities,  but  generally  rebuilt  and  en- 
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ings,  to  dispense  justice,  and  to  appoint  local  officers,  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  same  powers  to  the  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  his  family.  He  was  further  obliged  to  set  apart  for 
the  public  edifices,  to  be  erected  by  him,  certain  lands  out  of  his 
grant,  and  then  he  might  reserve  others  to  his  own  use ;  the 
remaining  ground  and  houses  were  distributed  by  lot  to  the 
first  comers.  These  settlements,  situated  for  the  most  part  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  absorbed  practically  the  whole  Span- 
ish population.1  Among  them  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Quito  became 
the  most  important.8 

In  the  cities  of  Spanish  America  little  real,  healthy  activity 
•••d.  Almost  all  the  men  might  be  classified  into  office- 
holders and  place-seekers.8  The  positions  under  the  govern- 
ment were  so  arranged  as  to  afford  employment  to  many; 
while  indeed  graduates  in  the  professions,  aspiring  to  these 
appointments,  came  thither  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
were  reqniird.  For  instance,  at  Caracas  there  were  six 
hundred  lawyers  and  judges  among  thirty  thousand  people. 
Multiplicity  of  litigation  was  not  only  one  of  the  baneful 
ills  of  this  new  country,  but  one  of  its  worst  pests.4  Priests, 
doctors,  and  titled  but  idle  gentry  also  abounded.  The 
whites  monopolized  the  official  posts,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Creoles  became  in  time  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
they  were  virtually  excluded  from  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  * 
to  them  the  avenues  of  education,  as  well  as  those  of  social  and 
political  advancement,  were  in  effect  closed,  although  theoret- 
ically all  citizens  were  equal  before  the  law.  Meanwhile  the 

larged  those  which  belonged  to  the  aborigines,  Humboldt,  "  New  Spain," 

Viaje  a  la  America  Meridional."  V.  1. 
uren,  55  (par.  4) ;    M.-rivxle,  7,  8;   Leroy-Beaulien,  17, 18. 

•  For  some  account  of  the  City  of  Mexico  under  the  Spaniards,  cf.  Raynal, 
III,  400-499;  of  Lima,  ibid.  IV,  215-228. 

•  Moses,  Ch.  II. 

«  Leroy-Beaulieu.  9 ;  R.  and  J.  152,  155  et  seq.  Depons  (I,  63)  divides  the 
Spanish  colonists  into  those  who  were  ruined  by  litigation  and  those  who  were 
enriched  by  it ;  cited  by  R.  and  .1 

•  Of  one  hundred  and  nixty  viceroys  only  fmir  and  of  six  hundred  and  two 
captains-general  only  fourteen  were  Creoles,  Zimmerman,  I,  425;   Heeren, 
56  (par.  6) ;  Merivale,  II,  12,  14;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  9. 
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Spaniards  who  did  not  procure  the  coveted  favors  lived  in  idle- 
ness and  effeminacy.  Absolute  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  wise  administration  and  good  order  was  thus  for 
a  long  period  tolerated ;  it  was  the  avowed  system  of  Spain.1 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  parent  state  was  to  divide  the  in- 
habitants into  several  different  grades ;  its  effort  was  to  create 
many  independent  communities,  one  within  the  other.  Every 
authority  on  the  subject  of  colonization  accords  to  Spain  full 
credit  for  its  knowledge  and  skilful  application  of  the  motto 
"  Divide  et  impera  "  —  "  Divide  to  rule." 2  The  design  which 
actuated  this  doctrine  was  to  prevent  any  common  union  of 
feeling  or  spirit  among  the  entire  population.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  mother  country  would 
by  this  means  be  forever  assured.  Complete  disruption  was  in 
fact  realized.  Cantu  says  there  were  in  the  Spanish  possessions 
seven  clearly  defined  castes ; 3  while  others  reckon  even  more. 
The  distinction  was  based  upon  color.  The  names  Chapeton, 
Creole,  Mestizzo,  Mulatto,  Terceron,  Quarteron,  and  Zambo 
are  well  known.4  In  a  region  where  whites,  Indians,  and 
negroes  intermarried,  a  large  number  of  various  shades  of 
skin  and  degrees  of  blood  was  the  infallible  result.  Each 
formed  a  class ;  each  section  of  this  society,  so  manifold  in 
its  differentiation,  held  aloof,  envious  of  that  above  it  and 
disdainful  of  that  below  it.  In  this  division  the  Spanish 
authority  found  its  safeguard.  The  individuals  of  the  lower 
ranks  were  the  best  friends  to  Spain,  as  they  looked  to  the 
metropolitan  government  to  redress  their  grievances  against 
their  intermediate  but  more  directly  to  be  feared  superiors.5 
At  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  the  white  man  stood  pre- 

1  Moses,  Ch.  II.    "  But  through  a  series  of  centuries  every  economic  heresy, 
every  wrong-headed  experiment,  every  foolish  nostrum,  was  allowed  to  work 
its  worst  upon  the  national  industries,  until  they  were  ultimately  strangled." 
—  HUME,  89. 

2  liosscher  and  Jannasch  seem  to  think  that  this  division  of  the  colonial 
population  into  castes  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  conquest; 
"Kolonien  u.  Kolonialpolitik,"  6;  149,  152;   Merivale,  7,8,12;  Heeren,  56 
(par.  G) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  1H9;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  4,  10. 

»  Cantu,  VIII,  189 ;  R.  and  J.  149. 
*  Raynal,  IV,  325-336. 
6  Moses,  Ch.  II. 
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eminent;  he  was  the  gentleman — alone  so  recognized  and 
treated.  When  the  Crown  wanted  to  detach  some  popular 
leader  from  his  partisans  and,  while  honoring  him,  dis- 
lodge him  from  a  position  where  he  might  do  harm  to  the 
state,  the  patent  of  "  white  "  was  conferred  upon  him.1  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  this  promotion  was  a  benefit,  for  he  was 
henceforth  considered  "  white,"  and  enjoyed  the  political  and 
legal  attributes  of  a  white  man ;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
taken  out  of  his  sphere,  he  became  the  object  of  envy  and 
hatred  on  the  part  of  his  former  friends  and  admirers.  Such 
advancement  was  therefore  a  doubtful  compliment,  frequently 
most  profitably  and  adroitly  used. 

Discrimination  of  caste  was  not  the  only  seed  of  discord 
which  the  Crown  undertook  to  sow  among  the  colonists.  The 
natural  jealousy  of  emigrants  coming  from  various  portions  of 
the  kingdom  was  accentuated  and  inflamed ;  provincial  antipa- 
thies, so  prevalent  in  every  continental  nation,  were  perpetu- 
ated ;  and  the  system  of  isolation  enforced  upon  the  settlers  in 
America  strongly  tended  to  increase  mutual  mistrust.  Free 
removal  from  one  district  to  another  was,  because  of  legal 
obstacles,  very  difficult;  hence  intercourse  and  trade  were 
almost  paralyzed.  Serious  material  hindrances  also  existed. 
The  roads  were  left  in  impassable  condition  or  were  entirely 
wanting ;  *  bridges  were  unbuilt,  and  even  the  seas,  by  reason 
of  complex  currents,  rendered  navigation  between  Mexico  and 
the  South  extremely  hazardous.  New  regional  animosities 
were  likewise  fostered,  so  that  lowlanders  and  highlanders,  the 
seacoast  dwellers  and  those  residing  on  the  interior  plains, 
became  inveterate  enemies.  Spain,  in  truth,  left  not  a  stone 
unturned  to  foment  dissension  among  its  American  subjects.  * 

Nor  did  the  terrible  dismemberment  which  was  engrafted 
on  social  life  play  a  less  important  rnlc  in  the  political  scheme. 
Above  this  conglomerate,  disordered,  disunited,  shattered, 
entangled,  and  jarring  mass  of  humanity,  the  viceroy,  as  the 

i  R.  and  J.  151 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu.  1 1 , 

*  Raynal,  III,  4S7. 

•  R.  and  J.  151-190;  Merivale,  8, 12, 18,  20;  Leroy-Bea alien,  16  et  seq. 
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delegate  of  the  royal  authority  in  each  colony,  stood.1  In 
the  beginning  he  enjoyed  semi-regal  privileges;  but  through 
the  growth  of  the  influence  of  his  councils  or  "  audiencias," 
and  by  the  creation  of  many  captains-general,  his  jurisdiction 
was  gradually  curtailed.2  The  Crown  always  manifested  a 
decided  dread  of  its  own  appointees.3  While  ostensibly  com- 
missioned to  wield  power,  they  were  in  practice  deprived  of 
it.  As  a  rule,  individuals  of  weak  personality  were  selected ; 
strong  men  were  not  desirable.4  During  his  seven  years  of 
office  the  viceroy  was,  as  it  were,  set  up  in  isolation  on  his 
pedestal.  His  court  was  magnificent,  but  every  possible  means 
was  taken  to  restrain  him  from  friendly  association  with  the 
people  of  his  territory.  For  example,  he  could  not,  while  in 
the  capital  city,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  any  one  outside 
of  his  own  immediate  family.  Here,  as  elsewhere  and  on  all 
occasions,  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  were  minutely  pre- 
scribed. When  his  term  expired,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where 
his  administration  was  liable  to  a  searching  inquiry.  Com- 
plaints of  the  most  trivial  nature  might  be  lodged  against  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  few  of  these  royal  representatives  escaped 
unscathed ; 5  while  many  of  them,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  were 
unscrupulous  adventurers  of  the  basest  type.6 

The  audiencias  and  high  courts  of  justice  alone  limited  the 
viceroys  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.7  The  former,  while 
professedly  a  sort  of  privy  council,  were  in  fact  supervisory 
boards  placed  over  the  governor.  Their  chief  duty  was  to 
report  any  misconduct  or  suspicious  action  on  his  part.  They 

1  Cantu,  VIII,  187 ;  R.  and  J.  153 ;  Merivale,  11  et  seq. ;   Leroy-Beaulieu, 
19,  20. 

2  Raynal,  IV,  351,  352;  Prescott,  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  I,  198;  R.  and  J.  1"»3. 
8  "  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Castilian  Crown  to  allow  no  one  of  the  great 

colonial  officers  to  occupy  the  same  station  so  long  as  to  render  himself  for- 
midable by  his  authority."  — PRESCOTT,  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  I,  233. 

4  Many  instances  of  such  men  are  cited  by  Markham  in  his  "History  of 
Peru"  (Winsor's  Collection). 

5  R.  and  J.  154. 

6  Moses  gives  a  good  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  system  in  Ch.  IV,  e>»- 
titled,  "  Spanish  Policy  in  America."     Cf.  also  Markham,  "  History  of  Peru  " 
(Winsor's  Collection)  .* 

?  Cantu,  VIII,  187;  R.  and  J.  154;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  20. 
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communicated  directly  with  the  Crown,  and  might,  in  case  of 
necessity,  give  their  instructions  to  the  colonists.  The  mem- 
bers, who  were  of  honorable  position  in  Spain,  were  well 
paid,  but  were  subject  to  detailed  regulations  quite  as  much  as 
the  viceroy  himself.1  The  audiencias  were  naturally  a  thorn  in 
the  latter's  life.* 

The  Council  of  India,8  the  supreme  ruling  body,  under  the 
king,  for  America,  was,  as  previously  stated,  created  in  1571.4 
Its  members  were  of  the  utmost  distinction  and  its  authority 
for  centuries  was  respected  and  unchallenged.  Invested  with 
royal  prerogatives,  its  resolutions,  when  voted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  were  final.  In  early  days,  by  reason  of  its  impor- 
tance, this  tribunal  constituted  a  part  of  the  court  and  fol- 
lowed the  king  wherever  he  went;  subsequently  it  regularly 
convened  at  Madrid.  Subordinate  to  this  board  was  the  old 
Casa  de  Contratacion,  established  in  the  time  of  Columbus, 
but  after  the  organization  of  the  Council  of  India,  divested  of 
its  absolute  control.  Such  was  the  system  of  society  and  of 
government  elaborated  by  Spain  for  its  possessions. 

The  extent  of  the  Spanish  territories  is  familiar  to  all.  In 
time,  they  included  entire  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  Greater  California,  besides  the  various  West 
India  islands.  These  vast  regions  were  distributed  into  the 
viceroyalties  of  Peru  and  New  Granada,  with  the  captain- 
cies-general of  Guatemala,  Porto  Rico,  and  Caracas,  and  the 
viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  cap- 
taincies-general of  Chili  and  Havana.*  The  viceroys  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  received  an  annual  salary  of  sixty  thousand 
piasters,  and  those  of  New  Granada  and  Buenos  Ayres  forty 
thousand  piasters.8  The  captains-general  were  paid  about  nine 

i  Raynal,  IV,  352 ;  R.  and  J.  155. 

*  Mooes,  Ch    iv. 

*  For  description  of  the  Council  of  India,  cf.  Blackmar,  51. 

*  Supra,  p.  2*3.    Heeren,  54  (par.  3);  Canta,  VIII,  188;   R.  and  J.  155; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  20. 

«He«>ren,299(par.  49);  Cantu.  VIII.  187. 

•Leroy-Beanlien.  1"  of  Mexico,  twenty  thousand  dnrats,  vice- 

roy of  Peru,  thirty  thousand  ducats;  Moses,  85-90;  of.  also  Humboldt,  "  New 
Spain/'  V,  18  et  seq. 
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thousand  piasters  each.  These  dignitaries  were  also  the  re- 
cipients of  costly  presents  and  large  perquisites,  so  that 
generally  they  amassed  millions  during  their  incumbency.1 
Officials  of  lower  rank  were  likewise  bountifully  remunerated, 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  gather  riches,  as  the  struggle 
for  these  positions  testifies.  Scarcely  a  white  man  lived  in 
Spanish  America  who  did  not  constantly  maintain  a  lobbyist 
at  Madrid  to  solicit  an  appointment  or  promotion.2 

Brief  reference  must  now  be  made  to  that  institution  which, 
while  outside  of  the  real  administration  of  the  colonies,  effected 
in  fact  the  most  beneficial  and  benevolent  work  accomplished 
by  Spain.  The  missionary  service  performed  among  the  more 
remotely  situated  Indians  by  the  Jesuit  priests  was  inspired 
by  high  motives.3  These  fathers,  realizing  what  they  by  their 
sacrifices  in  Brazil,  while  under  Portuguese  rule,  had  done  for 
the  welfare  of  the  aborigines,  were  anxious,  when  this  colony 
fell  into  Spanish  hands  in  1580,  to  widen  the  field  of  their  activi- 
ties. Las  Casas,4  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  his  age,  had 
previously  inaugurated  a  similar  project,  which,  although  prom- 
ising brilliant  results,  had  met  with  such  opposition  as  to  be 
limited  in  its  consequences.5  The  government,  therefore  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Jesuits,  wel- 
comed them  with  pleasure.  From  the  time  of  Isabella  it  had 
been  seeking  means  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  savages 
and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  but  such  plans  had  always 
been  thwarted  or  evaded  by  its  own  disobedient  subjects. 
As  the  Crown  benefited  through  the  labor  of  the  priests  by  the 
extended  recognition  of  its  authority  over  immense  areas  of 
country  and  over  vast  numbers  of  the  natives,  so  it  willingly 

1  Depons,  II,  23;  Robertson,  II,  343;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  19. 

2  Offices  were  sold  in  Madrid  to  the  highest  bidder,  Merivale,  11 ;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  9. 

8Cf.  Moses,  Ch.  IX,  entitled,  "The  Jesuits  and  the  Indians";  Prescott, 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  II,  233-237;  R.  and  J.  161;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  21  et  seq. ; 
supra,  p.  239. 

4  Supra,  p.  240.  Cf.  "Works  of  Las  Casas ;  also  Markham's  "  Essay  on  South 
American  Colonies"  in  Winsor's  Collection,  and  Baralt  y  Diaz,  "Hist,  do 
Venezuela,"!  306. 

«  For  this  early  missionary  service  by  Las  Casas,  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  464  et  seq. 
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bore  the  preliminary  expense.  These  advances  were  subse- 
quently at  least  in  part  reimbursed,  as  for  every  individual 
who  came  under  their  care  and  protection  the  Jesuits  annually 
paid  one  dollar  into  the  Spanish  treasury. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  white  colonists  were  not  tolerated 
in  the  tracts  exclusively  reserved  to  the  Indians ;  into  these 
regions  the  fathers  alone  penetrated,  picked  out  a  favorable 
location,  and  began  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
arrival  of  the  monks,  the  messengers  of  peace,  was  so  different 
from  the  invasion  of  pillaging  troops  as  to  puzzle  these 
simple-minded  people;  at  first  they  hesitated;  then,  when 
fully  reassured,  they  soon  became  friendly  and  finally  confi- 
dential. A  village,  with  its  church,  school,  guest  house,  priests' 
home,  and  public  square,  was  laid  out,  the  surrounding  fields 
cleared,  a  few  cattle  and  the  necessary  seed  supplied  at  the 
cost  of  the  state.  Four  to  six  soldiers  were  also  detailed  as  a 
guard  for  each  establishment ;  small  forts,  garrisoned  by  seventy 
or  eighty  men,  were  likewise  scattered  throughout  the  districts 
of  the  missions.  The  lands  were  tilled  in  common  by  the  abo- 
rigines under  the  supervision  of  the  priests,  and,  after  the  prod- 
ucts required  for  their  own  support  had  been  set  aside,  the  sur- 
plus was  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  community.  With  this  money 
improvements  were  made,  agricultural  implements  bought,  and 
many  luxuries  obtained.  Considerable  sums,  of  course,  were 
expended  upon  church  ornaments  and  furniture.  Exports  not 
in i important  in  quantity  and  value  were  shipped  to  Spain, 
and  the  purchases  made  in  that  country  were  always  extensive. 
Thus  the  missions  helped  to  build  up  international  trade. 

Although  intercourse  with  the  whites  was  as  far  as  possible 
avoided,  still  each  settlement  provided  temporary  accommoda- 
tion free  to  all ;  but  only  very  rarely  was  the  passing  traveller 
permitted  to  remain  more  than  one  night,  and  then  not  any  direct 
communication  with  the  natives  was  allowed ;  monks  were  con- 
stantly in  his  company.  As  might  be  presumed,  the  latter,  if 
left  untrammelled,  would  have  had  many  opportunities  to 
amass  wealth  ;  perquisites  of  every  kind  were,  however,  strictly 
forbidden.  In  the  beginning  this  regulation  was  almost 
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universally  observed,  but  subsequently  some  flagrant  instances 
of  its  violation  occurred.  To  the  credit  of  the  order,  never- 
theless, it  must  be  stated  that  the  most  zealous  of  its  members 
were  content  to  live  on  the  pitiful  salary  granted  to  them. 
Beyond  their  daily  task  they  sought  not  the  world,  but,  in 
the  silent  desert  or  wilderness,  achieved  results  far  more  en- 
during and  more  fruitful  than  all  the  widely  heralded  con- 
querors by  the  sword.  They  introduced  to  the  savages  the 
knowledge  of  primary  education,  of  crude  industry,  of  agri- 
culture, of  architecture,  of  municipal  government,  of  social 
usages,  of  commerce  and  trade.  Ordinarily  only  two  monks 
resided  at  each  of  these  stations,  the  elder  superintending  the 
religious  and  intellectual  department,  the  younger  the  material 
and  economic  branches.  Together  the  fathers  directed  the 
most  minute  details  of  life ;  and  frequently  for  a  mere  whim 
of  the  superior  the  establishment  was  removed  to  some  other 
place.1 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  the  missions  was  lo- 
cated in  Paraguay,  and  dated  from  1609.2  Others  were  situ- 
ated throughout  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  the  greater 
number  being  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  some  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  a  few,  chiefly  those  of  north- 
ern California,  as  late  as  1772  to  1784.  The  population  of 
these  communities  varied  from  two  hundred  to  three  thousand 
individuals,  the  larger  being  near  the  seacoast.  Many,  by 
reason  of  their  wealth  and  production,  attained  importance. 
Other  orders,  such  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
undertook  to  enter  this  sphere  of  activity,  but  never  met  with 
success  in  their  endeavors.  The  three  cardinal  principles  of 
all  these  organizations  were,  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  protect  them  against  the  contamination  of  the  white 
man,  and  to  render  them  self-supporting. 

The  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  were  undoubtedly  sincere. 
Their  conscientious  struggles  and  noble  self-sacrificing  lives 

i  For  details  of  the  mission  system,  cf.  Blackmar,  112,  151. 
aCf,  J.  Pfotenhauer,  "Die  Missionen  der  Jesuiten  in  Paraguay";   also 
Moses,  Ch.  IX. 
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form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  idleness,  profligacy,  and  avarice 
of  the  other  priests  of  their  age,  inhabiting  the  cities  and  well- 
populated  regions.  Their  immediate  influence  was  enormous 
in  its  effect  on  the  development  of  native  resources  and  their 
direction  in  proper  and  profitable  channels,  while  the  ultimate 
consequences  in  the  stimulation  of  trade  and  the  extended 
knowledge  of  America  and  its  products  transmitted  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  were  without  doubt  even  still  more  perma- 
nent. The  most  prosperous  period  of  the  missions  was  just 
prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.1  Pombal,  the 
famous  Portuguese  premier  of  that  time,  was  their  inveterate 
enemy;  by  a  law  forbidding  the  clergy  to  enter  into  com- 
merce, he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Jesuits  in  Brazil.  Then, 
unfortunately  for  them,  by  an  exchange  of  provinces  with 
Spain,  Portugal  acquired  control  of  their  chief  field  of  opera- 
tions in  South  America.  Here  they  naturally  fell.  Subse- 
quently some  scandals,  connected  with  their  administration, 
were  called  to  the  notice  of  the  Pope,  and  in  1773  the  order 
was  finally  dissolved.  Other  monks,  sent  to  replace  them,  were 
badly  received  by  the  Indians ;  these  latter  revolted,  fell  into 
disputes  of  an  internecine  nature,  and  the  vast  fabric  erected 
by  the  fathers  crumbled  within  a  few  years.  But  the  impress 
of  their  institutions  remained ;  so  that,  if  they  are  now  judged 
by  the  achievements  of  their  prime,  it  must  be  said,  well  and 
faithfully  done.2 

1  Cf.  J.  Pfotenhauer,  "  Die  Missionen  der  Jesuiten  in  Paraguay." 

i  ill-script  ion  of  missions,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  cf.  Ray- 
n;tl.  HI.  f>j:>,  :,jii;  IV,  298-325;  Von  Ranke,  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  II,229et 
fteq. ;  Prescott,  "Charles  Fifth,"  II,  328  et  seq. ;  Rosscher  and  Jannasch, 
141  et  seq.;  De  Sisraondi,  "Pol.  Econ.,"  127;  Payne,  91,  94;  Cantu,  VIII, 
i .  lift  et  seq. ;  Meri vale,  Lect.  X,  285  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  15,  16.  The 
sources  are  Humboldt,  "  Relation  Historique,"  313,  and  Depons,  II,  136  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  V 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AND   DECADENCE  OF   SPANISH 
COLONIZATION 

ATTENTION  is  now  once  more  to  be  turned  from  the  tran- 
quil solitudes  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  effort  back  to 
the  consideration  of  the  busy  marts  of  scheming  and  speculat- 
ing men,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  self-interested  and 
least  sensibly  managed  branch  of  Spanish  activity  is  to  be 
reviewed ;  for  in  its  commercial  policy  of  early  days  Spain 
was  extremely  arrogant  and  unwise.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  Spanish  rule  in  its  different  periods  are  here  also 
the  most  apparent ;  from  1542  to  1700  the  history  of  colonial 
trade  is  in  many  respects  unique. 

The  establishment  of  the  colonies  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
industry.1  To  supply  with  manufactured  products  these  new 
markets  aroused  the  greatest  energy  throughout  Spain.2  Not 
only  sailors  on  the  sea  found  steady  employment,  but  workmen 
in  every  department  felt  the  influence  of  the  American  demand. 

1  "  Indeed  the  orders  were  so  numerous  that  ten  years'  labor,  according  to 
the  estimates  then  made,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  fill  them.    Workmen  conse- 
quently multiplied,  and  under  Philip  II,  Seville,  where  the  trade  with  America 
was  concentrated,  employed  sixteen  thousand  looms  for  weaving  cloths  and 
silks,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  hands.    Shipping  in- 
creased in  like  proportion,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  owned  more  than  one  thousand  merchantmen."  —  CANTU,  VIII,  185.    For 
later  prejudicial  effects  of  monopoly  on  Spanish  industry,  cf.  ibid. ;  also  Smith, 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  as  quoted  supra,  p.  221,  note  2  ;  also  Payne,  51. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1613  likewise  contributed  materially  to  the 
decline  of  Spanish  prosperity,  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  5G7,  5G2; 
Raynal,  IV,  376-392. 

2  "  Thus  it  fell  about  that  Spain  became  for  a  short  space  a  manufacturing 
country.  .  .  .    The  hands  in  Toledo  were  quintupled  between  1525  and  1550. 
In  some  towns  beggars  and  vagabonds  were  forced  into  the  factories."  — 
HUME,  "  Spain,"  83. 
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It  was  this  traffic  which  the  Crown  sought  to  reserve  to  its 
subjects  and  to  control  for  its  own  profit ;  the  theory  seems  to 
have  been  that,  if  the  people  were  protected  in  its  exclusive 
enjoyment,  they  could  well  afford  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  government.  In  its  mercantile  organization 
Spain  adopted  the  antiquated  notion  of  a  prohibitive  monop- 
oly.1 Jealousy  of  rivals  and  fear  of  competitors  were  the  two 
prime  motives  by  which  the  state  was  guided.  Working  along 
this  line  of  thought,  an  unequalled  system  of  restriction  was 
elaborated.8 

It  is  already  known  how  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  was  inau- 
gurated at  Seville,8  how  every  person  going  to  America  must 
there  embark,  and  how  practically  all  transatlantic  commerce 
was  limited  to  that  one  port.  The  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  had 
originally  borne  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  enterprises  of  discovery, 
was  determined  to  reimburse  itself.  Seville  was  therefore  at 
first  the  chosen  place  ;  but  natural  causes  steadily  worked 
against  it,  for  the  Guadalquivir  gradually  filled  up,  and  ships 
constantly  grew  larger,  until  finally,  in  1720,  that  city  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  Cadiz.4 

The  most  unreasonable  provision,  having  the  most  obvious 
effect,  related  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  might  participate 
in  the  American  trade.*  For  the  purpose  of  better  supervising 
the  imports,  only  two  squadrons  of  merchantmen  were  annu- 
ally permitted  to  sail.  These  fleets  were  restricted  to  twenty  or 
twenty-seven  transports.  Porto  Bello,  the  point  of  destination, 
became,  for  Peru  and  Chili,  the  metropolis,  to  and  from  which 
harbor  wares  were  conveyed  overland  by  mules.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  cargoes  feverish  animation  pervaded  this  little  town. 

1  The  system  of  Spain  was  a  state  monopoly  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
a  company,  Moses,  Ch.  XI.  "  Spain  tried  to  create  a  government  of  monopoly 
instead  of  granting  a  monopoly  to  companies."  —  BLACKM.M 

•Leroy-Beaulirii,  LM.  :M ;  H.-.T.-II.  :•*  (jNtf.tf);  <'n,tu.  VIII.  185  etseq. 

8  .S'"  Heeren,  fiX  (par.  9) ;  Cantu.  VIII,  1H8;  Merivale,  8  et  seq. ; 

R.  and  J.  K>2  et  seq. :   ' 

first  "  all  trade  [had]  to  go  through  Seville;  later  Cadiz  was  favored." 
—  BLACKMAR,  207 ;  Rayn.il.  I 

•  Heeren,  58  (par.  'J  note);    Merivale,  9;  Cautu,  V11I,  185  et  seq.;  Leroy- 
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The  strictest  formalities  were  observed  in  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  sale  and  exchange  of  merchandise ;  the 
admiral,  and  the  governor  of  Panama  met,  in  advance,  to  fix 
prices,  unless,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  the  home  authorities 
had  furnished  the  quotations  at  which  articles  must  be  sold 
and  accepted.  After  such  negotiations  as  were  necessary,  the 
goods  were  landed  and  a  fair  was  held.  Vera  Cruz  was,  for 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  port  of  entry ;  thither  Span- 
ish galleons  went  every  three  years.  While  a  duly  recognized 
trading  company  did  not  exist  in  Spain,  the  actual  outcome 
of  these  methods  was  quite  as  monopolistic  and  deplorable. 
The  merchants  of  Seville  naturally  soon  obtained  control  of 
the  sea  caravans ;  for  their  community  and  identity  of  interests 
caused  them  to  act  in  unison.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
in  Mexico  and  Lima,  the  dealers  were  organized  as  close  corpo- 
rations. By  agreement  or  intuition,  the  supply  was  always  less 
than  the  demand.  Spain,  careful  not  to  allow  any  competition 
with  itself,  also  strictly  proscribed  intercolonial  commerce. 
Scarcity  and  high  values  were  the  aims  in  view.  How  well 
these  measures  succeeded  and  how  much  the  masses  endured 
is  readily  appreciated,  when  it  is  remembered  that  profits  of 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent  were  realized.  The 
colonial  market  was  treated  as  a  vast  field  for  inordinate 
speculation.1 

Likewise,  in  respect  to  their  exports,  the  inhabitants  of 
America  were  harassed  with  similar  regulations.2  The  cul- 
tivation of  such  fruits  and  crops  as  were  common  in  Spain 
was  forbidden,3  and  the  transportation  of  colonial  manu- 
factures thither  was  not  tolerated.  The  most  burdensome 
condition  was  the  usually  existing  surplus  of  products,  pre- 

1  Cf .  Moses,  Ch.  IV,  entitled  "  Spain's  Economic  Policy  in  America  "  ;  Ray- 
nal,  III,  r>.->4-558 ;  IV,  228-237,  372,  376 ;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Ch.  VII, 
Pt.  2;  Merivale,  9;  Cantu,  VIII,  180;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  27,  28;  R.  and  J.  KJ3 
et  seq. ;  Markham, "  Essay  on  South  American  Colonies  of  Spain,"  in  Winsor's 
Collection. 

2  Cf.  Markham,  "  Essay,"  as  cited ;  R.  and  J.  165  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Bcaulieu, 
28,  29. 

8  "Spain  forbade  the  cultivation  in  the  colonies  of  such  raw  products  as 
came  into  direct  competition  with  the  home  industries."  — BLACKMAR,  297. 
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pared  and  destined  for  exportation.  As  the  fleets  could  take 
only  a  certain  portion  of  these  articles,  and  their  shipment 
to  other  countries  was  prohibited,  the  excess  above  that  pur- 
chased by  the  Spaniards  formed  a  total  loss.  Failure  to  sell 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fairs  enervated  the  colonists  and 
involved  them  in  despair  and  ruin.  The  majority  of  them 
were  yearly  doomed  to  this  ill  luck;  but  those  residing  the 
farthest  from  the  ports  suffered  the  most  severely  because 
of  the  difficulty  and  additional  expense  of  bringing  their 
wares  to  the  seaboard.1  The  worst  feature  of  the  entire  Span- 
ish commercial  administration  was  its  red  tape,  and  intricate 
mechanism.2  Honestly  to  comply  with  the  various  statutes 
and  rules  caused  incalculable  trouble,  delay,  and  cost,  while 
non-observance  of  the  most  minute  detail  meant  extortionate 
fine  and  generally  confiscation  of  goods.  The  practical  result 
of  the  multiple  requirements  of  law  was  the  suppression  of 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  people.8 

A  lack  of  knowledge  and  a  want  of  adequate  organization, 
also,  frequently  contributed  to  disasters  which  otherwise 
might  possibly  have  been  avoided.4  Spain  was  as  fearful 
of  the  introduction  into  the  colonies  of  ideas  as  of  material 
commodities.  Many  books  were  placed  under  the  ban ;  every 
dealer  in  America  must  keep  a  catalogue  of  his  stock  on  hand 
and  annually  furnish  the  authorities  of  the  Inquisition  with 
an  advance  list  of  the  works  which  he  proposed  to  offer 
during  the  year.  The  seller  or  purchaser  of  an  interdicted 
volume  was  subject  to  heavy  amends.*  Literature,  indeed,  was 
always  discountenanced.  Secrecy  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Crown,  and  any  information  concerning  the  affairs  or  rela- 
tions of  the  dependencies  was  rigorously  concealed.8 

To  a  policy  wherein  the  colonists  themselves  were  so  griev- 
ously oppressed,  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  Spanish  terri- 
tories was  an  inevitable  corollary.7  Strenuous  care  was  taken 

»  R.  and  J.  166. 

•  "  Spain's  difficulty  has  always  been  that  she  has  so  many  sides,  so  many 
alternative  policies."  —  HUMS,  2. 

•  Leroy-Beaulieu,  30.  «  R.  and  J.  1.17.  •  Leroy-Beaulieu,  21. 

•  Muse*,  CL.\\.  1  Meri vale,  10 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  24  et  seq. 
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to  guard  against  exterior  competition  on  American  markets. 
All  Europe,  as  a  fact,  was  envious  of  these  realms,  and  any 
state  which  had  dared  would  have  liked  to  seize  them.  In 
early  times  Spain  was  perhaps  justified;  but  the  penalties 
were  out  of  proportion  to  the  misdemeanors  and  in  the  light  of 
modern  civilization  appear  barbarous.  Without  special  per- 
mit, trade  with  individuals  of  other  nationality  was  punished 
by  death  and  loss  of  merchandise;  such  persons  landing  on 
Spanish  soil  were  liable  to  execution  or  to  forced  labor.1  Only 
when  the  fallacy  of  these  measures,  as  indicated  by  the  decline 
of  commerce,  was  realized  were  the  sentences  commuted  into 
certain  licenses  and  taxes.2  Still  the  Spanish  colonies  were 
almost  impossible  places  of  residence  for  strangers,  owing  to 
their  persecution  by  the  Inquisition.  Until  1750  the  arrival 
of  an  alien  vessel  off  the  coast  precipitated  international 
complications.  This  attitude,  perchance  admissible  in  the 
age  within  which  it  was  assumed,  long  outlived  the  day 
when  rationally  it  should  have  been  abandoned. 

As  the  other  European  countries  peopled  their  West  Indian 
acquisitions,  this  tyrannical  system,  seconded  by  the  desire 
of  the  colonists  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stocks,  unsold  to 
Spain,  led  to  the  inauguration  of  contraband  trade.8  This 
traffic  soon  became  quite  as  important  as  the  volume  of  regular 
business,  and,  in  fact,  conduced  much  more  to  the  develop- 
ment of  South  America.  With  the  protracted  existence  of 
such  an  abnormal  situation  the  perversity  of  Spanish  theories 
is  at  once  recognized. 

While  illegal  transactions  were  increasing,  legitimate  com- 
merce was  constantly  declining.  At  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity the  total  never  exceeded  in  amount  that  of  one  of  the 
smallest  English  possessions.4  The  greater  the  flow  of  pre- 
cious metals  from  America  the  more  Spain  imagined  its  wealth 
sufficient  and  well  assured  forever ;  its  inhabitants  commenced 

1  R.  and  J.  158  et  seq.    As  based  on  the  "  Recopilacion,"  IX,  27, 14,  7  et  seq. ; 
Blackmar,  27 ;  Moses,  13,  56. 

2  Moses,  Ch.  XL 

8  Cantu,  VIII,  186;  R.  and  J.  161  et  seq;  Merivale,  15  et  seq.,  17;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  30,  31.  4  K.  and  J.  1GU. 
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to  disdain  industry.  Those  engaged  in  manufactures  were  said 
to  be  employed  in  "  low  and  base  occupations."  !  The  respect 
formerly  manifested  for  manual  labor  was  forgotten.*  Aban- 
donment of  their  usual  pursuits  reduced  the  people  to  the  po- 
sition of  factors  for  other  nations ;  they  not  any  longer  shipped 
their  own  wares  to  the  colonies,  but  preferred  to  import  the 
products  of  other  races  for  reexportation.8  It  was  found 
easier  to  act  as  broker  than  as  producer.  The  collection  of 
percentages,  taxes,  and  export  duties  on  others'  goods  was 
considered  quite  as  remunerative  as  more  tedious  toil.4  The 
Spaniards  failed  for  some  time  to  appreciate  the  instability 
and  debasing  influence  of  their  passion  for  easy  and  quick 
profits.  Gold  and  luxury  hastened  their  decadence.* 

Jealousy  and  cruelty  also  caused  the  colonists  to  be  distrust- 
ful and  hateful  of  Spanish  rule ;  they  resented  the  poverty 
which  the  metropolis  by  its  faulty  legislation  imposed  upon, 
them.  While  governors  and  petty  officials  returned  to  the 
old  country  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  enriched  by 
their  ill-gotten  gold  and  silver,  the  settlers  themselves,  for  want 
of  unhampered  markets  and  active  exchanges,  stagnated  in  idle- 
ness and  struggled  with  distress,  when  they  did  not  actually 
resort  to  smuggling  for  a  livelihood.6  As  they,  in  the  natural 
course  of  affairs,  developed  larger  and  more  varied  needs,  so 
they  groaned  more  and  more  under  the  torments  of  restriction 
and  oppression.7  Finally,  realizing  the  magnitude  of  its  losses, 

1  "The  white  man  and  the  black  cannot  work  side  by  side  on  equal  terms, 
hence  manual  labor  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Europeans  as  degrading." 
—  Q.  MO-CALL  THKAL,  "  South  Africa,"  II,  34. 

3  For  interesting  comments,  cf.  Zimmerman,  I,  43  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
25,26. 

*  "  And  indeed  aa  things  are  now  [about  1700]  managed,  she  wastes  her  un- 
happy subjects,  the  Indians,  and  her  still  more  unhappy  negro  slaves,  in  dig- 
ging gold  and  silver  for  other  people."  —  HARRIS,  "  Voyages,"  164. 

<  R.  and  J.  174. 

•Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  334,  399,  442;  Fiske,  "Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  445. 

•  "Riches  gained  without  labor  produce  no  extended  or  lasting  prosperity. 
.    The  true  basis  of  wealth  is  industrial  production.  .  .  .    Beneficent  ends 

cannot  be  obtained  by  means  which  disregard  human  suffering  or  trample  on 
human  rights."  —  HUMB,  "  Spain  "  (Preface). 
'  Raynal,  IV,  392-402. 
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perceiving  that  other  European  states  were  expanding  in  terri- 
tory as  well  as  in  power,  and  in  part  compelled  by  force,  Spain 
began  in  some  degree  to  yield  to  the  changed  conditions.1 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  nation 
seems  at  last  to  have  resolved  to  endeavor  to  rescue  the  trade 
of  its  colonies  and  to  recover  its  former  prosperity ;  from  1714 
to  1788  it  therefore  labored  by  heroic  remedies  to  redeem  its 
waning  fortunes. 

Philip  V  of  Anjou  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1700 ; 
for  thirteen  years  the  War  of  the  Succession  was  waged;  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  in  1713  closed  it,  marked  the  first 
modification  in  national  policy.2  Already  during  the  period 
of  this  conflict  the  harbors  of  Chili  and  Peru  had  been  pro- 
visionally opened  to  the  French  merchants  of  St.  Malo.  By 
the  terms  of  peace  the  English  were  accorded  the  right  of  sup- 
plying forty-eight  hundred  slaves  annually  to  South  America, 
and  of  sending  a  merchant  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  to  the 
fair  of  Porto  Bello ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  not  only  soon 
violated  this  latter  provision  by  despatching  a  bigger  vessel 
and  subsequently  several,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish 
factories  in  the  more  important  places ;  the  contraband  traffic 
prosecuted  from  Jamaica  also  augmented.  These  concessions 
and  events  proved  disastrous  to  Spanish  commerce,  which 
rapidly  decreased  during  the  next  thirty  years.3  From  1739 
to  1748  Spain  and  England  were  again  involved  in  hostilities.4 
It  was  then  conclusively  settled  that  neither  of  the  two  races 
—  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin  —  was  thenceforth  to  be  excluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  western  hemisphere.6  In  1748  the 
annual  sea  caravans  being  abolished,  Panama  and  Porto  Bello 
at  once  lost  their  prominence,  while  Buenos  Ayres,  previously 

1  Heeren,  205  (par.  17)  ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  31. 

2  Heeren,  205  (par.  18). 

8  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  right  of  assiento,  or  of  supplying  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  colonies,  was  also  transferred  from  France  to  England ;  for  de- 
tails, cf.  Southey,  "  West  Indies,"  II,  207-208;  also  Leroy-Beaulieu,  32;  R. 
and  J.  168  et  seq. 

*  The  Spanish  War,  Heeren,  205  (par.  18). 

6  Cf.  generally,  Markham's  "  Essay  "  in  Winsor's  Collection ;  also  R.  and  J. 
168. 
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noted  only  as  a  smuggling  centre,  experienced  a  corresponding 
impulse.1 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  Spain  was  reforming  its  method  of 
rule.1  The  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  puissant  but  antiquated 
authority  over  the  colonies,  was  being  deprived  of  many  of 
its  functions.  The  ministry  of  the  same  name,  first  created 
in  its  stead  as  an  experiment,  was  short-lived.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  American  possessions  was  then  distributed  among 
five  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  This  division  of  responsibility, 
though  destroying  the  harmful  influence  of  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil, itself  resulted  in  an  administration  which,  because  of  its 
complexity  and  lack  of  unity,  was  equally  as  slow  moving 
and  pernicious.8  It  frequently  happened  that  the  Spanish 
representatives  in  America,  subordinate  to  different  depart- 
ments, would  receive  instructions  flatly  contradictory  to  each 
other.  Situated  as  they  were,  two  to  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  capital,  much  friction  thus  occurred ;  and  the  want 
of  well-directed,  harmonious  action  was  fatal  to  prosperity. 

Cadiz,  also,  still  remained  the  sole  city  of  Spain  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  colonial  trade ;  in  which  —  theoretically 
free  to  all  Spaniards  —  only  those  who  could  aif ord  to  purchase 
the  dearly  bought  licenses  might  engage.  While  the  English 
were  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities  at  Porto  Bello, 
the  Dutch  had  surreptitiously  seized  control  of  mercantile 
affairs  at  Caracas.  In  this  neighborhood  the  largest  quantity  of 
cocoa  in  the  world  was  grown  ; 4  and  for  that  article  the  Spanish 
demand  was  the  greatest.  Yet  in  sixteen  years  only  one  ship 
sailed  from  Caracas  to  Spain,  and  in  twenty  years  only  five 
vessels  accomplished  the  voyage  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Dutch  in  the  meantime  securing  a  monopoly,  the  Spanish 
Crown  finally  awarded  the  privileges  of  this  district  to  a  pri- 
vate organization  known  as  the  Guipuzcoan  Trading  Com- 
pany.3 By  this  latter  association  regular  communication 

i  Raynal,  IV,  403-438;  Merivale,  Ifi  et  seq.  *  Moees,  Ch.  XIII 

•  Leroy-Beaulion.  :«).    For  chronology,  cf.  Wlnsor,  011-006. 
«  Raynal,  IV." 

*  Ibid.  TV,  '.4-lori ;  Sonthey,  "West  Indies,"  II,  275;  Heeren,  205  (par.  17 
note) ;  R.  and  J.  1G7;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  32. 
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between  San  Sebastian  and  Caracas  was  inaugurated;  the 
production  of  hides,  cattle,  and  cocoa  decidedly  increased,  and 
a  generally  marked  revival  occurred  in  the  colony.1  It  was 
the  first  promise  of  a  happy  issue  to  the  reforms  undertaken 
and  uninterruptedly  pursued  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

An  effort  being  made,  in  1748,  to  open  other  seaboard 
cities  to  the  American  trade,  so  many  failures  ensued  at  Cadiz 
as  to  force  the  authorities  temporarily  to  desist  in  their  plans. 
In  1764  Charles  III  instituted  monthly  packet-boats  between 
Corunna  and  Havana;  every  two  months  there  was  a  like 
service  for  Buenos  Ay  res,  whence  supplemental  branch  lines 
ran  to  numerous  other  places.  In  1765  traffic  with  the  West 
Indies  was  declared  accessible  to  all  Spaniards,  upon  payment 
of  a  tax  of  six  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  cargo.  The  arrivals 
in  Cuban  waters  rose  annually  from  six  vessels  in  1765  to  more 
than  two  hundred  in  1778.  From  1765  to  1770  the  duties 
collected  at  Havana  tripled,  and  the  exports  of  the  island 
augmented  fivefold.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  which  this  ex- 
periment at  first  alone  applied,  were  then  the  least  important 
of  the  Spanish  territories.  The  government  long  hesitated  to 
yield  its  monopoly  in  the  other  dependencies.  Hence  the 
chief  establishments  were  the  last  to  which  liberal  treatment 
was  accorded.  The  benefits  of  a  modified  policy  granted  to 
Cuba  in  1765  were,  however,  conceded  in  1768  to  Louisiana; 
in  1770  to  Campeche  and  Yucatan ;  in  1778  to  Peru,  Chili, 
Buenos  Ayres,  New  Granada,  and  Guatemala ;  and  in  1788  to 
New  Spain.2  The  ban  on  intercolonial  transactions  was  like- 
wise removed  in  1774,  and  the  Spanish  rates  on  many  imported 
articles  lowered.3  The  state,  in  its  endeavors  to  be  impartial  to 
these  regions  and  so  far  as  possible  to  equalize  their  prosperity, 
even  divided  their  ports  into  two  classes,  the  greater  and  the 
less,  or  the  more  and  the  less  favorably  situated ;  on  those  to 
which  nature  had  been  the  most  gracious,  the  Crown  prescribed 
the  higher  scale  of  imposts  and  dues,  with  the  intent  to  drive 

1  R.  and  J.  292. 

2  Heeren,  300  (par.  50) ;  R.  and  J.  169. 
*  Ibid.  169  et  seq. 
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shipping  to  the  inferior  harbors.1  Under  the  propitious  in- 
fluence of  these  vast  ameliorations  the  colonies  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
to  1788,  for  example,  the  volume  of  their  commerce  with 
the  mother  country  multiplied  ninefold  and  the  revenue  derived 
by  Spain  from  their  imports  in  similar  proportion.  South 
American  agriculture  and  cattle  raising  also  promptly  felt  the 
beneficent  effects  of  the  adoption  of  more  enlightened  doctrines.* 

The  two  abiding  characteristics  of  Spanish  colonization  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view  are  the  attempt  to  repro- 
duce European  methods  in  the  New  World  and  the  persistent 
suspicion  and  mistrust  shown  toward  the  colonists.  A  fully 
developed  form  of  rule  was  introduced  among  a  simple,  untu- 
tored people.8  Favoritism  was  fostered  and  every  man  became 
a  detective  set  over  his  neighbor.  Under  such  conditions  any 
free  and  homogeneous  growth  was  out  of  the  question.  Such 
perfection  as  was  attainable  was  achieved  at  the  very  first; 
dry  decay  and  corruption  naturally  followed.  Spain  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  failing  to  accompany  its  com- 
mercial reforms  with  the  requisite  changes  in  political  organi- 
zation, still  considered  the  colonies  as  furnishing  thousands 
of  lucrative  posts  for  its  citizens.  Multitudes  of  strange 
Spaniards,  invading  these  possessions,  regarded  the  masses  as 
their  legitimate  prey.  Their  object  was  to  accumulate  wealth 
for  support  in  their  retirement  when  they  again  returned 
home ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  the  office-holders  established  their 
permanent  residence  in  America.  The  government  also,  cling- 
ing to  the  caste  system,  with  all  its  absurdities  of  envy  and 
hatred,  continued  to  sacrifice  the  civil  welfare  of  its  subjects 
to  the  principle  of  division  for  rule.4 

Another  evil   factor  was  the  priesthood;*    for,    little  by 

i  R.  and  ,J.  170,  who  cite  Depons,  n,  357. 

*Merivale,  17  et  seq.;  Loroy-Beaulieu,  32  et  seq.  For  other  details 
of  Spanish  commerce,  cf.  McCulloch,  "  Dictionary  of  Commerce,"  article 
"Colonies." 

•  Heeren,  86  (par.  6). 

4  St/pra,p.252etseq.;  Merivale,28etseq.;  R.  andJ.  171;  Leroy-Beaulien,  34. 

•Kaynal,  IV,  852-356;  Merivale,  13  and  14;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  21;  contra, 
Cantu,  VIII,  195  et  seq. 
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little,  the  primitive  uprightness  and  honesty  of  the  clergy 
were  lost.  Except  in  the  missions  the  temptations  speedily 
increased.  Freedom  from  the  rigor  of  the  Spanish  hierarchy 
and  the  inducement  of  riches  in  tenths  attracted  many  low- 
minded,  weak-kneed  priests  to  America.  Here,  in  the  populous 
centres  of  life,  constantly  declining  in  respect,  they  degenerated 
in  profligacy  and  debauchery,  until  they  became  a  scourge  to 
the  inhabitants.  Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  the  country  was  the  large  extent  of  the  landed  estates  which 
the  church  gathered  into  its  hands  in  perpetuity  or  main- 
morte.1  In  some  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  insurrections 
it  owned  eighty  per  cent  of  the  real  property,  and  in  several 
cities  the  monasteries  covered  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  while  the  number  of  monks  was  immense. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  supremacy  the 
colonists  were  growing  in  civilization,  intelligence,  and  power. 
When  the  eighteenth  century  closed,  the  heroic  and  brilliant 
example  of  the  North  American  Revolution  was  well  known  to 
them.  Within  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Brazil, 
a  nation  in  their  midst,  was  also  preparing  to  achieve  its  in- 
dependence. The  Spanish  Americans  felt  that  they  like- 
wise had  long  enough  worn  the  shackles  which  bound  them. 
Even  the  reforms  granted  had  only  rendered  them  the  more 
ready  for  the  acquisition  of  their  liberty.  Spain  was  about 
to  experience  the  unfortunate  termination  of  its  protracted 
policy  of  oppression.  Civil  commotions  began  as  early  as 
1806  at  Caracas ;  in  1810  the  people  of  Venezuela  presented 
to  the  regent  the  following  demands :  — 

"  1.  Equality  of  rights  of  all  citizens  with  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mother  country. 

2.  Freedom  of  cultivating  all  products  and  manufactures. 

3.  Freedom  of  importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  all 
Spanish  and  friendly  harbors. 

1  "In  the  year  1749  the  income  of  the  church  was  equal  to  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  state,  about  321,000,000  reals."  —  BLACKMAR,  44.  If  such  was 
generally  the  condition,  is  it  strange  that  in  the  colonies  the  same  greed  was 
shown  ? 
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4.  Free  trade  between  Spanish  America  and  the  possessions 
of  Asia. 

5.  Free  trade  between  Spanish  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

6.  The  abolition  of  commercial  monopolies,  indemnifica- 
tion being  taken  by  way  of  duties. 

7.  Freedom  of  working  the  quicksilver  mines. 

8.  The  reservation  of  one-half  of  the  public  offices  in  South 
America  for  American-born  citizens. 

9.  The  establishment  of  a  junta  in  each  capital  to  guar- 
antee the  execution  of  these  reforms. 

10.  The  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  and 
education  of  the  Indians." 

This  statement  was  in  brief  the  record  of  three  centuries  of 
misrule.1 

Spain  refused  to  yield;  the  consequences  were  inevitable. 
Venezuela  declared  its  independence  July  5, 1811,  but  attained 
it  only  after  a  twelve  years'  war,  in  1823.2  New  Granada 
rebelled  in  1810,  was  successful  in  1819,  and  was  afterward 
temporarily  united  with  Venezuela  under  the  name  of  Colombia. 
The  revolution  also  broke  out  in  Mexico  in  1810  and  lasted 
until  1821,  when  Spain  acknowledged  defeat.  In  the  same 
memorable  year  (1810)  the  fourteen  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  also  revolted ;  their  liberty  was  won 
in  1816.  Chili  fought  from  1810  until  1818,  when  the  Span- 
iards were  finally  routed.  The  last  Spanish  territory  on  tho 
American  mainland  was  Peru.  There  the  struggle  endured 
the  longest  and  thence  the  Spaniards  were  not  driven  until 
1824.  Then  Bolivar,  the  deliverer  of  Colombia,  crossing  the 
frontier,  forced  them  to  evacuate  the  capital  city  of  Lima. 
Until  1826  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  still  maintained  a  foothold 
in  the  interior.  Guatemala,  in  isiM,  and  Bolivia,  in  1825,  like- 
wise became  free  states.'  Unfortunately  all  these  new  re- 

1  Hecren,  459  (par.  IS,  10  note) ;  Mcrivale,  28  et  seq.  Cantu,  XII,  420  et 
seq. ;  R.  and  J.  170 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  34. 

I'nralt  y  Diaz,  "  R-'sumo  do  la  HistoHa  de  Venezuela." 
•  Of.  Mark  bam, "  Essay,"  in  Winsor's  Collection. 
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publics  subsequently  required  many  years  to  attain  conditions 
of  political  stability.  In  many  ways,  therefore,  their  eman- 
cipation appears  to  some  writers  to  have  been  premature ; 
but,  if  so,  Spain  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  evil  results  of  its 
tutelage.1 

When  the  Spanish  troops  abandoned  Peru,  the  flag  of 
Spain  forever  disappeared  from  the  American  continent ;  for 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  had  already  ceased  to  be 
Spanish.  Louisiana,  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762,  had 
been  restored  to  its  former  owner  in  1800,  and  ultimately 
in  1803  sold  to  the  United  States ;  Florida,  in  1819,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Union ;  and  California,  as  a  part  of  Mexico, 
had  expelled  the  Spaniards  in  1822.  Thus  there  remained 
to  Spain  in  the  western  hemisphere  after  its  South  American 
disasters  only  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico. 

Prior  to  the  discussion  of  Spanish  colonial  history  in 
the  nineteenth  century  only  one  further  question  must  be 
considered.  Some  attention  must  now  be  devoted  to  the 
influence  reciprocally  exercised  by  the  colonies  upon  the  me- 
tropolis.2 Not  any  one  can  fail  to  perceive  what  an  im- 
mense preponderance  the  discovery  of  Columbus  gave  Spain 
in  European  politics  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  possessions 
entitled  it  to  rank  and  recognition  as  the  first  European  power. 
Until  the  War  of  the  Succession  its  position  was  unchallenged ; 
not  any  nation  sought  to  attack  this  supremacy.  In  that  con- 
flict, however,  England  showed  that  she  was  henceforth  to  be 
the  most  dreaded  rival  of  Spain  in  distant  enterprises.  Their 
American  domains  not  only  vouchsafed  Charles  V  and  Philip 
II  a  moral  superiority,  but  they  also  furnished  them  the 
sinews  of  finance  with  which  to  fight  their  battles  in  Europe. 
It  was  in  the  economic  point  of  view  that  their  transatlantic 
empire  was  apparently  most  important.  The  surplus  profit 
derived  from  it  for  the  treasury,  especially  in  early  days,  was 

1  An  excellent  brief  history  of  the  Spanish- American  states  since  their 
independence  is  given  by  Payne  in  his  "  European  Colonies,"  Ch.  XVI-XXII, 
pp.  230-353;  generally,  R.  and  J.  176  et  seq. 

2  Merivale,  146;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Ch.  VII,  Pt.  3  (certain  para- 
graphs) ;  R.  and  J.  170  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  35  et  seq. 
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reckoned  to  be  enormous.1  Still  the  Crown  was  never  provi- 
dent of  these  riches,  but  expended  them  recklessly  and  fre- 
quently in  barren  and  entirely  unprofitable  schemes.8  Except 
in  the  ability  to  wage  war  little  benefit  was  derived  from  its 
reputed  colonial  wealth.  The  streams  of  precious  metals  flow- 
ing from  America  to  Spain,  although  vastly  overestimated, 
were  under  the  prevailing  commercial  system  at  one  time 
sufficiently  great  materially  to  depreciate  their  values.8  The 
accumulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  raised  prices 
of  Spanish  products  so  much  as  to  render  competitioiN^ith 
other  European  peoples  impossible.4  Considering,  neverthe- 
less, the  total  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  various 
colonies,  it  is  certain  that  Spain  never  realized  a  sum  adequate 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  larger  returns  which  might 
have  been  gained  from  well-directed  manufacture  and  care- 
fully fostered  trade.5 

The  state  was  blind  in  its  policies.  Industry  was  despised.8 
Commerce  was  habitually  debased  and  obstructed.  Philip 
II  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  domestic 

1  Records  of  Seville  are  cited  to  show  that  in  seventy-five  years  the  king 
bad  received  equivalent  to  £91,000,000  sterling  from  America;  cf.  Harris, 
"  Voyages,"  II,  165;  also  Smith, '«  Wealth  of  Nations,"  VII,  Pt.  2;  R.  and  J. 
172;  Cantn,  VIII,  187;  Heeren,  27  (par.  7) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  36. 

2  Charles  V  left  a  debt  of  twenty  million  ducats,  Hume,  89. 

•  In  Peru  the  yearly  surplus  about  1700  amounted  to  2,935,106  Spanish  dol- 
lars, but  other  colonies  were  then  showing  a  deficit.    For  the  surplus  received 
by  Spain  from  the  various  colonies  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
cf.  Raynal,   III,  5.W;  also  ihi<I.  IV,  83-85,  243,  244,  296.    For  methods  and 
amounts  of  tu\  71. 

4  Noel  has  very  carefully  estimated  the  amount  of  gold  in  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  shows 
the  effect  of  its  afflux  on  the  markets  of  Europe,  Noel,  I  also  Smith, 

"  Wealth  of  :m  et  seq. ;  Raynal,  IV,  :W-:?'.t:t;  R.  and  J.  172;  Canto, 

VIII.  187;  Prescott,  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  II,  4W;  Fiske,  "  Discovery 
of  America,"  II,  567. 

•  Cantu  says  that  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Spain  was 
deriving  a  revenue  appn-xiniating  $10,000,000  net  fr»m   its  colonies,  "  rni- 
versal  History,"  VII,  187.    This  estimate  appears  to  bo  greatly  exaggerated ; 
cf.  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,'  vale,  23.    Rouse h.-r  an.l  .lannasch 
prove  by  Hnmboldt,  "  NYus,,:mi  -M."  l  it  the  net  revenue  of  Spain 
did  not  at  that  time  exceed  <>,K<K).000  piasters,  "  Kolonien  u.  Kolonialpolitik," 
170  et  seq. ;  but  the  currency  of  Spain  was  then  greatly  depreciated. 

•  Leroy-Beaulieu,  37 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  185 ;  R.  and  J.  172. 

T 
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commodities  with  which  Spain  could  have  supplied  the  world.1 
When  goods  were  sent  abroad,  it  was  imagined  that  a  positive 
waste  of  capital  had  been  sustained.  Traffic  by  land  as 
well  as  by  sea  was  thus  paralyzed.  In  America  the  mines 
alone  were  highly  prized;  while  many  occupations  which 
might  have  flourished  were  absolutely  forbidden.8  The 
development  of  the  merchant  marine,  which  would  possibly 
have  maintained  Spain  to  this  day  as  a  first-rate  power,  was 
not  merely  neglected,  but  entirely  thwarted.  What  compari- 
son could  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  collection  of  taxes, 
by  limiting  intercourse  with  America  to  two  annual  sea  cara- 
vans and  one  port,  bear  to  the  losses  suffered  by  other  cities 
and  the  thousands  of  idle  or  unbuilt  ships?  The  Spaniards 
retarded  the  prosperity  not  only  of  their  colonies,  but  even 
more  their  own.8 

Spain,  remaining  from  1500  to  1700  dormant,  almost  inani- 
mate, languished  by  reason  of  inactivity ;  not  until  a  foreign 
prince  in  the  latter  year  mounted  the  throne  was  this  deca- 
dence perceived.  When  the  nation  awoke,  it  found  its  slow- 
moving,  heavy  vessels  outdistanced  and  outnumbered  by  the 
lighter  and  swifter  craft  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English.4 
Formidable  competition  was  then  to  be  met;  but  the  Spanish 
people  were  as  sluggish  as  their  fleets,  for  they  wrestled 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most,  with  themselves  to  grant  their 
own  reforms.  The  merchants  of  Seville,  enriched  by  the 
ancient  system  and  consequently  wedded  to  it,  were  the  stub- 
born opponents  of  more  liberal  principles.  Likewise  the 
office-holders  were  corrupt;  any  measure  which  threatened 
the  ill-gained  profits  of  this  class  encountered  strenuous  an- 
tagonism. The  Spaniards  were  therefore  nearly  a  century 

1  R.  and  J.  172. 

2  Ibid.  173.  • 

8  Of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Spain  it  is  to  be  noted  "  that  trade  in 
her  case  did  not '  follow  the  flag,'  notwithstanding  her  strenuous  efforts  to 
maintain  a  monopoly;  because  the  home  manufactures  were  crushed  with 
intolerable  burdens,  while  the  workers  were  demoralized  by  constant  wars 
and  by  the  false  belief  that  coin  was  wealth  instead  of  a  token  of  wealth."  — 
HUME  (Preface). 

4  This  fact  was  already  evident  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  (1588). 
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in  adopting  those  methods  of  progress  which,  if  promptly 
and  generously  inaugurated,  might  have  reassured  their  sover- 
eignty.1 Spain  indeed  showed  its  impotence  in  its  inability 
to  suppress  smuggling,  which,  during  a  hundred  years  at  least, 
was  carried  on  in  a  practically  open  and  unrestrained  manner. 
Immense  profits  and  undue  avarice,  resulting  in  the  idleness, 
profligacy,  and  corruption  of  all  grades  of  society,  were  the 
rule. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  revolution  swept  over 
North  America  and  Western  Europe.  The  national  edifice  of 
Spain  was  destined  to  totter  before  Napoleon.  The  colonies 
seized  the  opportunity  which  they  had  evidently  been  long 
and  expectantly  awaiting.  Spain  was  placed  in  the  awkward 
predicament  of  needing  English  help  against  the  usurper  of 
the  crown,  while  England,  for  business  purposes,  was  secretly 
friendly  to  the  independence  of  these  possessions.  The  Span- 
iards were  obliged  to  seek  as  an  ally  one  of  the  worst  foes  of 
their  colonial  policy.  The  occasion,  so  propitiously  presented, 
was  welcomed  by  their  American  subjects,  who,  after  pro- 
tracted and  varied  struggles,  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke. 

With  the  separation  of  the  colonies,  Spain  not  merely  lost 
their  territory,  but  also  at  the  same  time  its  trade  and  influ- 
ence with  them.*  Unlike  many  other  countries  which,  shorn 
of  political  authority  over  dependencies,  still  retain  moral  and 
mercantile  supremacy,1  this  nation  was  deprived  of  them  all. 
Since  the  period  of  the  South  American  uprisings,  British 
transactions  with  these  regions  have  always  been  the  most 
important;  at  present  those  of  Spain  with  its  former  colonies 
are  extremely  small,  being  exceeded  by  the  share  of  nearly 

i  After  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  Spanish  policy  in  America  (pp.  20. 
Moses  says  the  new  legislation  "  was  essentially  a  code  of  freedom.    It  was  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  features  of  Spain's  traditional  policy ;  but  it  \\as 
for  iheadv.-int.-iiri- nf  1n.ih  Spain  ami  Spanish   America.     It  rallrd  into 

e  forces  which  had  slept  for  centuries,  and  it  gave  indications  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  economic  life.    But  relief  through  freedom  came  too  late." 

*  R.  and  J.  178;  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  38,  39. 

•  For  example,  England. 
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every  other  state.  Of  the  older  fabric,  language,  laws,  and 
religion  alone  survive.  The  Spaniards,  through  deep-seated 
prejudice,  antiquated  views,  and  persistent  obstinacy,  sacri- 
ficed within  twenty  years,  or  even  less,  their  splendid  do- 
minions on  the  Western  continent.  Political  tyranny  and 
commercial  monopoly  were  the  sources  of  disaster.  When  the 
power  of  Spain  withered  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  fell  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  in  the  light 
of  history  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  could  have  endured 
until  then. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SPANISH    COLONIZATION    IN    CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THE  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  "Rico,  the  Canaries,  and  a  few 
other  scattered  islands  were  after  the  secession  of  the  provinces 
on  the  American  mainland  the  sole  remnants  of  the  vast  empire 
which  Spain  had  for  three  hundred  years  so  ruthlessly,  reck- 
lessly, and  despotically  ruled.  As  compared  with  its  previous 
career  the  story  of  later  Spanish  colonization  is  unremarkable; 
but  as  illustrating  the  deeply  rooted  causes  which  led  up  to  more 
momentous  events,  a  brief  review  will  not  be  without  interest. 
Scarcely  any  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  because  they  were,  prior  to  1800, 
of  secondary  rank  in  the  Spanish  regime;1  from  that  time 
forward  they  take  the  leading  part.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Cuba  was  still  a  poverty-stricken,  un- 
cultivated, and  neglected  land.4  Before  1765,  the  date  of 
the  capture  of  Havana  by  the  British  fleet,8  three  or  four  ships 
from  Cadiz,  having  sold  their  outward  cargoes  in  the  coast 
cities  of  Mexico,  called  there  annually  to  secure  return  freight. 
Spain  then  accorded  an  extension  of  the  trade  formerly  re- 
served to  Cadiz  to  merchantmen  from  nine  Spanish  ports,  and 
after  1789  all  vessels  might  participate  in  the  slave  traffic. 
These  measures  improved  the  condition  of  Cuban  commerce 
and  industry,  and  indirectly,  to  some  degree,  benefited  the 

i  Merivale,  30, 107  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VIII,  190  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  251. 

*  Cuba  was  the  second  island  discovered  by  Columbus ;  he  died  believing 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  Davey,  49.    The  first  settlement  on 
it  was  effected  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  in  Mil,  Prescott,  "Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  1,220;   for  early  history  of  the  islaud,  Raynal,  VI,  324-368;  for 
many  details  at  length,  Southey,  "  West  Indies" ;  for  its  poverty,  R.  and  J. 
26,166;  Payne,  72. 

•  Heereu,  246  (par.  48  note). 
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people.  Decided  prosperity,  however,  was  not  known  until 
1809,  when,  by  royal  proclamation,  intercourse  with  this 
island  was  declared  accessible  to  seamen  of  every  nation.1 

Cuba  itself  was,  by  its  long  career  of  moderation,2  exempt 
from  the  excesses  of  the  South  American  colonies;  just  mature 
for  more  vigorous  development.  As  the  preceding  century 
had  been  a  period  of  affluence  for  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo, 
so  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  were  to  be  an  era  of 
good  fortune  for  Cuba.  At  the  dawn  of  this  latter  epoch, 
much  of  the  soil  was  worked  by  free  labor;  for,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  approximately 
not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.8  The  pro- 
portion of  negroes  to  masters  was  less  than  in  any  other  im- 
portant West  India  dependency  except  Porto  Rico.  Bondage 
in  Cuba  was  as  gentle  as  anywhere  in  the  world.4  The 
blacks  were  docile,  contented,  humble  creatures,  while  the 
whites  were  kind-hearted,  easy-going,  leisure-loving,  and 
unambitious.5  Many  small  landowners  existed;6  wealth 
was  reasonable  ;  profits  were  fair  ;  trade,  while  not  highly 
flourishing,  was  on  a  good,  permanent,  and  steady  basis. 
Individuals  could  make  a  livelihood  without  great  exertion, 
and  there  was  a  state  of  pronounced  tranquillity.  Although 
as  an  organization  not  yet  self-supporting,  and  from  time  to 
time  requiring  appropriations  and  subsidies  from  Spain  to 
cover  its  deficits,  this  colony  was  still  in  a  much  more  healthy 
and  robust  condition  than  those  on  terra  fir  ma. 

The  Spaniards,  warned  by  the  dull  mutterings  of  South 

i  Merivale,  36. 

a  "  From  that  time  [sixteenth  century]  until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  she  [Cuba]  scarcely  had  a  separate  history  and  was  affected  by  current 
events  only  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Antilles  and  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent."—  ROWAN  AND  RAMSEY,  87. 

8  For  general  treatment  of  slaves,  Hill,  170 ;  Merivale,  35 ;  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu,  252. 

4  A  concise  history  of  Cuba  maybe  found  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " ; 
its  early  annals  are  contained  in  most  works  of  Spanish  discovery;  cf.  also  the 
writings  of  Las  Casas;  and  Jacobo  de  la  Pezuela;  "  Historia  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba,"  as  well  as  other  books  mentioned  in  bibliography. 

«  Cf.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  "  Historia  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba." 

«  Merivale,  35. 
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American  discontent,  had  likewise  undoubtedly  resolved  to 
anticipate  any  disaffection  in  Cuba ;  for  this  possession  was 
even  then  prized  by  the  Crown,  yet  ignorant  of  its  vast  pos- 
sibilities. Spain  must  indeed  for  once  be  credited  with  the 
application  of  methods  more  enlightened  than  those  of  any 
other  European  country.  After  1809,  when  the  island  was 
first  fully  opened  for  commerce,  the  Cubans,  upon  payment 
of  a  slight  tax,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sale  and  purchase 
in  every  market,  and  of  shipment  under  any  flag.  Consid- 
ering that  neither  England  nor  France  had  liberated  their 
respective  territories  from  the  thraldom  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions, this  reform  was  of  wonderful  significance;  by  it  well- 
being  was  assured.1 

Without  the  gifts  of  bountiful  nature  and  an  indisputable 
superiority  in  climate  and  facility  of  approach  the  efforts  of 
man  would  have  been  in  vain.  An  extensive  area,  every  part 
of  which  is  within  easy  access  of  the  sea,  combined  with  a 
variety  of  agricultural  products  and  lands,  which,  when  con- 
trasted with  others  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  almost  inex- 
haustible in  their  luxuriance,  rendered  Cuba  ready  to  respond 
in  ample  measure  to  human  labors.3 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  then,  as  now,  the  main  pur- 
suit.' The  legislation  of  England  and  France  prevented  their 
West  Indian  colonies  from  selling  elsewhere  than  to  the  parent 
state.  As  soon,  then,  as  Cuban  ports  were  free  to  general 
trade,  the  vessels  of  other  nations  were  seen  coming  hither 
to  make  their  purchases.  Some  six  thousand  ships  annually 
visited  these  harbors,  but  not  more  than  one-third  of  them 
were  Spanish,4  the  majority  being  foreign.  The  virgin  soil  of 

*  Leroy-Beaulien,  262,  253;  Payne,  381  et  seq.    The  island  was  moat  pros- 
perous between  1763  and  1834,  Hill,  iJ4.    There  is,  however,  another  side  to 
Spain's  treatment.     "Beginning  with  that   year  [180H]  she  initiated   the 
unwise  policy  of  sending  to  Cuba  as  captains-general  men  imbued  with  no 

motive  than  that  of  reaping  from  its  revenue  private  fortunes  with 
<«.  return  to  Spain."-  Hi    i'1      Post,  p.  286,  note  3. 

*  Merivale,  36;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  252  et  seq. 

•Hill  says  the  sugar  trade  originated  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  II  in 

Cuba  and  l  Post,  Ch.  XI,  notes. 

«  Leroy-Beaulieu,  252 ;  Merivale,  41. 
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many  neglected  districts  was  more  productive  than  the  worn- 
out  lands  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo;  consequently  profits 
were  better  and  more  quickly  realized.1  The  marked  success 
and  the  auspicious  future  of  this  culture  did  not  fail  to  attract 
considerable  capital  and  many  residents.  Indeed,  numerous 
English  planters  of  Jamaica  and  other  adjacent  islands,  fore- 
seeing the  loss  of  their  former  prosperity,  went  to  settle  in 
Cuba.  Sugar  became  at  once  the  great  staple ;  its  production  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  fourfold  between  1800  and  1820, 
and  from  1880  to  1885  averaged  eighty  times  as  much  as 
in  the  first  year  of  the  century.2  Next  to  the  principal  crop, 
tobacco  experienced  the  most  notable  development.  The 
abolition  of  the  government  monopoly  in  1815  caused  a  rapid 
augmentation  in  the  volume  of  sales,  which  in  peaceful  days 
still  retain  their  importance.8 

In  this  early  period,  coffee  was  likewise  extensively  grown. 
The  value  of  the  90,000,000  pounds  annually  raised  was 
reckoned  at  $20,000,000.*  The  plantations  were  frequent, 
and  many  of  them  large.  With  the  subsequent  fall  in  price, 
as  tranquillity  prevailed  in  South  America,  the  Cubans  could 
not  compete ;  hence  a  gradual  decline  in  the  output  until  1868. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  ten  years'  rebellion,  the  few  remain- 
ing coffee  fields  were  almost  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  now 
this  industry  may  be  said  to  be  practically  extinct. 

Another  element  of  Cuban  progress  during  this  epoch  which 
supplemented  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  Crown,  was  the 
immigration  of  throngs  of  loyal  Spaniards  from  the  rebel- 
lious provinces.6  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  age  never  pene- 


1  Yet  sugar  "  was  not  even  then  [eighteenth  century]  an  article  of  common 
consumption,  and  one  of  the  earliest  prices  quoted  is  equal  to  43  cents  a 
pound  [86  cents  to-day]."  —  ROWAN  AND  RAMSEY,  100. 

2  "  Cuba  in  times  of  peace  produced  about  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar-cane, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  Java,  the  next  largest  cane-sugar  country  in  the 
world,  and  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  any  other  cane-sugar  country." 
—  HILL,  71 ;  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900)  1196-1197. 

»  Payne,  361 ;  Merivale,  36. 

4  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  (1897),  254;  for  other  resources  of  Cuba,  ibid. 
255  et  seq. 

6  Leroy-Beaulieu,  253. 
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trating  the  island,  capital  sought  here  a  refuge  from  the  civil 
disturbances  and  revolutions  of  Mexico  and  South  America.1 
The  white  population  was  thus  stimulated  by  the  influx  of  a 
very  strong  factor.  While  the  new-born  republics,  for  many 

s  involved  in  the  throes  of  internal  dissensions  and  the 
birth  of  political  independence,  were  stagnating  in  their  trade 
relations,  Cuba,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  commercial 
advantages,  and  an  abundant  stock  of  funds  and  energy,  was 

;  icing  by  swift  strides  to  a  position  of  mercantile  suprem- 
acy. A  conjunction  of  exterior  circumstances  also  combined, 
about  the  same  time,  to  favor  the  ascendant  movement.  In 
1812  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  English  colonies, 
soon  afterward  in  the  French  dependencies,  and  within  a  brief 
interval  ceased  throughout  the  world.  The  economic  losses 
and  social  disorders  occasioned  by  these  acts  of  legislation  in 
the  communities  affected,  not  less  than  the  inertness  of  the 
former  Spanish  possessions  on  the  mainland,  by  reason  of  their 
local  upheavals,  were  all  gains  for  Cuba.8  With  the  additional 
demand  for  its  sugar,  a  consequently  bigger  production  and 
the  wane  of  human  bondage  in  the  other  West  Indies,  the 
number  of  slaves  here  vastly  increased.8  Free  labor  on  the 
plantations  was  impracticable  and  too  costly;  but  as  the  pro- 
prietors became  more  and  more  wealthy  the  extent  of  land 
in  each  place  grew  greater  and  greater.  From  1790  to  1820, 
therefore,  the  negroes  introduced  exceeded  a  total  of  225,000. 
When  the  traffic  was  officially  declared  at  an  end,  the  Span- 
iards still  persisted  in  winking  at  the  vessels  which  regularly 
carried  to  the  island  thousands  of  Africans.  In  1820  Spain 

1  "  While  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter  [risings  against  Spain] 
were  taking  place  on  the  Sjianish  Main,  a  strange  quiescence  pervaded  those 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  which  still  acknowledged  the  Spanish  dominion." 
-  BOOT,  90, 

*Merivale,  37;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  254  et  seq.  "  Emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  had  for  a  time  added  enormously  to  their  prosperity  [of  the 
Cuban  planters],  until  the  value  of  slaves  underwent  so  great  an  appreciation 
that  it  no  longer  became  profitable  to  purchase  them,  and  only  actual  owners 
derived  any  benefit."  —  ROOT,  97.  The  increase  was  from  £50  to  £300,  ibid. 
96;  Payne,  in  1889,  wrote,  "Cuba  still  enjoys  the  benefit  of  slave  labor," 
which,  however,  was  not  strictly  true,  "  European  Colonies/'  362. 

»  Mori  vale,  39;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  2M. 
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had  agreed  by  treaty  to  suppress  this  nefarious  business;  but 
in  1842  an  English  commission  found  that  from  1817  to  that 
date  335,000  blacks  had  been  shipped  thither.  England  then 
proposed  that  an  international  tribunal  be  established  at 
Havana  to  investigate  and  give  freedom  to  all  individuals 
fraudulently  imported.1  Although  never  adopted,  this  prop- 
osition scared  the  Spanish  authorities  into  activity;  the  laws 
enacted  were  subsequently  strictly  enforced,  so  that  from  1845 
to  1855  the  slaves  transported  to  Cuba  did  not  reach  more  than 
55,000;  in  1850  the  trade  had  virtually  stopped.2  Slavery, 
however,  continued  legally  to  exist  as  late  as  1880,  when  it 
was  abrogated  as  one  of  the  reforms  consequent  upon  the  ten 
years'  rebellion,  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  being  substi- 
tuted for  it.8 

It  was  thus  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Spanish  policy  that  in 
Cuba,  which  until  then  had  been  almost  exempt  from  the 
blight  of  human  servitude,  Spain  should,  at  the  very  moment 
when  other  nations  were  discarding  it,  adopt  this  iniquitous 
system;  and  stranger  still  that,  while  the  other  colonies  were 
seeking  to  avoid  its  detrimental  effects,  it  should  here  prove 
one  of  the  causes  of  enhanced  prosperity.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fact.  In  1800  the  population  of  Cuba  consisted  of  200,000 
whites  and  100,000  slaves;  in  1835  there  were  400, 000  whites, 
300,000  slaves,  and  100,000  free  blacks;  in  1850  the  whites 
counted  600,000,  the  slaves  450,000,  and  the  free  colored 
200,000. 4  Meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  exports  rose  from 
$3,000,000  in  1800  to  $20,000,000  in  1835,  and  $30,000,000 
in  1850.  These  statistics  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  parallel 
progress  of  slavery  and  commerce  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  With  the  intent  of  evading  taxation,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  later  years  was  most  probably  understated ; 
for,  as  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  1843,  asserted,  the  negroes  then 
actually  owned  in  Cuba  approximated  900, 000. 6 

1  Cf.  Moses,  chapter  on  relations  of  the  English  and  the  Spanish  in  the 
colonies. 

2  Root,  83. 

«  For  statistics  regarding  the  slaves,  cf .  Rowan  and  Ramsey,  177-179. 
*  Merivale,  70.  6  Quoted  by  Leroy-Beaulieu,  254. 
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As  in  the  early  history  of  Spanish  settlement  on  the  main- 
land everything  was  abandoned  in  the  search  for  precious 
metals,  so,  in  this  island,  all  was  subordinated  to  the  culture 
of  sugar.  Except  the  English  and  French  markets,  Cuba 
controlled  the  world;1  in  1830  it  furnished  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  quantity  consumed  in  Europe,2  and  afterward  the  pro- 
portion was  greater.  The  output  was  increased  by  every 
possible  means.  To  cultivate  the  cane,  negro  servitude  was 
considered  a  prerequisite.  The  dignity  of  the  Spanish  mas- 
ter degenerated  into  extreme  severity;  slavery,  at  its  best  an 
iniquity,  as  here  illegally  and  corruptly  maintained  was  a 
curse.  Under  the  baneful  contact  of  a  contraband  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  the  morality  of  the  planters  retrograded.  The 
large  admixture  of  foreign  adventurers,  attracted  by  the  fabled 
profits  of  sugar  growing,  also  tended  to  degrade  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers.  Self-respect  was  forgotten.  In 
the  rush  for  quick  returns  all  was  secondary  to  the  end  in 
view.  The  previously  recognized  rights  of  slaves  were  disre- 
garded; the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of  sale,  because  of 
cruelty,  to  another  master,  the  right  to  hold  property,  and  to 
purchase  freedom  were  openly  violated.*  The  reputation 
of  the  colonists  for  humanity  had  been  utterly  forfeited. 
Harshness  had  succeeded  to  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
negroes,  multitudes  of  whom  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The 
average  length  of  life  on  a  plantation  was  not  more  than  ten 
years;  and  natural  reproduction  was  insufficient  to  make  good 
the  losses  by  premature  death.4 

When,  finally,  about  1850,  the  slave  trade,  so  long  surrep- 
titiously pursued,  was  repressed,  the  planters  found  it  neces- 
sary to  search  elsewhere  for  the  cheap  labor  essential  to  the 
perpetuation  of  their  well-being.  The  introduction  of  the 
Chinese,  then  regarded  as  inevitable,  engrafted  another  vice 
upon  Cuban  society.1  The  traffic  in  coolies  became  almost 

rivale,  38. 
»  Ibid.  3ft,  40;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  2fi6;  Payne,  363. 

•  For  slavery  laws  in  Cuba,  cf .  Dave> 

rivale,  40. 

*  Leroy-Beaallea,  257 ;  cf.  also,  on  the  question  of  coolie  labor,  Davey,  37. 
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as  bad  as  that  in  negroes  had  been.  Prior  to  1885  seventy 
thousand  Chinese  had  been  shipped  into  the  colony,  while  at  the 
present  day  their  number  is  still  considerable.  The  decep- 
tion in  engaging  these  individuals  to  leave  their  homes,  the 
horrors  of  their  transportation,  and  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  them  after  their  arrival  combined  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
bases  of  Cuban  prosperity,  however  broad,  were  decidedly 
fragile.  Outward  splendor  was  indeed  attained  only  by  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  human  beings  and  the  repudiation 
of  all  principles  of  honor.  Dependent  upon  the  demoralizing 
system  of  slavery  and  coolie  labor,  success  could  be  simply 
ephemeral.  In  reality  the  good  fortune  enjoyed  by  Cuba 
did  not  correspondingly  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Under  the  new  policy,  so  brilliantly  inaugurated  in  1809, 
the  latter  could  not  compete  with  stronger  rivals.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1830,  out  of  a  total  of  $16,000,000  worth  of  goods 
imported  into  Cuba,  Spain  only  supplied  articles  to  the  value 
of  $2,000,000.  Of  the  exports,  the  same  fact  was  true.  In 
times  of  prosperity  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sugar  came  to 
the  United  States,  about  fifteen  per  cent 1  went  to  England, 
while  Spain  only  received  two  per  cent.  The  abandonment  of 
ancient  dogmas,  it  is  clear,  while  advancing  the  welfare  of 
the  Cuban  proprietors,  implied  very  little,  if  any,  increase  in 
their  transactions  with  the  parent  state.2 

That  country,  incapable  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  develop 
its  maritime  commerce,  sought  by  its  proverbial  appeal  to 
schemes  of  taxation  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  finances. 
Freedom  of  trade  meant  merely  the  possibility  of  traffic  upon 
the  payment  of  duties  ranging  from  seven  and  one-half 
to  thirty-three  per  cent  ad  valorem;8  compared  with  the 

1  Payne,  362. 

3  If  we  consider,  however,  the  actual  amount  of  trade  done  by  Spain  uhh 
Cuba,  we  can  see  that  the  agricultural  policy  pursued  in  this  century  paid  the 
mother  country.  "Although  Spanish  trade  with  Cuba  has  been  gradually 
declining,  its  value  in  the  past  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1854  Spain's  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  exceeded  those  sent  in  1792  to  all  her  American  colonies,  which 
then  included  nearly  one-half  the  settled  hemisphere."  —  HILL,  92. 

»  Leroy-Beaulieu,  258  et  seq. 
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universally  prevailing  doctrine  of  monopoly,  even  this  regime 
appeared  liberal;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  exceedingly  profit- 
able. Cuba,  which  had  always  required  monetary  aid  and 
subsidies,  soon  began  to  turn  a  surplus  into  the  home  treasury. 
Dazzled  by  the  remarkable  results  first  achieved  and  deluded 
by  false  hopes  into  the  belief  that  their  methods  were  infalli- 
ble, Spanish  statesmen  were  blind  to  the  modifications  effected 
by  other  nations  in  colonial  policy.  The  reforms  instituted 
by  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
unprecedented,  still  marked  only  a  half-way  stage;  for, 
when  England  and  France  were  aroused,  they  vastly  outdis- 
tanced the  Spanish  government  in  letting  down  the  bars  of 
restriction.  Thus  it  was  that  during  an  intermediate  period 
the  concessions  made  to  Cuba  provoked  great  activity;  when 
competitors  elaborated  similar,  but  still  broader  theories,  a 
reaction  followed. 

Again,  the  desire  to  exaggerate  healthy  success  occasioned 
the  violation  of  these  very  principles.  Under  the  guise  of 
extreme  generosity,  many  articles  of  utility  were  admitted  to 
Cuba  free,  providing  they  were  of  Spanish  manufacture  or 
origin;1  a  differential  tariff,  aimed  principally  at  the  United 
States,  was  devised.  Such  merchandise  as  cottons,  woollens, 
crude  iron,  and  flour  were,  by  reason  of  the  duties  assessed, 
necessarily  purchased  at  second  hand  from  Spain;  while  the 
introduction  of  items  in  these  classes,  from  the  States,  where 
they  could  naturally  have  been  bought  much  more  cheaply, 
was  prohibited.1  Cuba  had  every  incentive  to  foster  friendly 
relations  with  its  northern  neighbors,  who  consumed  three- 
fourths  of  its  sugar.  But  they,  angered  at  the  artificial  ex- 
clusion of  so  many  of  their  products  of  industry,  adopted 
a  retaliatory  measure  imposing  upon  the  latter  commodity  a 
higher  rate.  The  distress  inflicted  upon  all  grades  and  degrees 
of  society  by  this  procedure  is  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Tho 
island,  deprived  of  the  chief  outlet  for  its  staple,  saw  its  pros- 

i  Lcroy-BeauUen,  299. 

*  For  restrictions  placed  by  Spain  on  American  trade  with  Cuba,  cf .  Root, 
Ch.  VI. 
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perity  vanish.1  Spain,  persistent  in  its  efforts  unduly  to 
stimulate  the  Cuban  demand  for  some  few  goods  which  could 
be  only  imperfectly  produced  at  home,  threw  away  at  one 
stroke  all  legitimate  income  from  excises  as  well  as  the  riches 
of  its  subjects. 

Discontent  was  consequently  rife.  The  wages  of  work- 
ingrnen  were  not  only  reduced  by  competition  with  slavery 
and  the  Chinese,  but  the  need  of  their  labor  likewise  ceased. 
The  planters,  for  their  part,  suffered  the  loss  of  a  proportion 
of  their  capital,  invested  in  plantations  formerly  valuable, 
now,  for  want  of  a  market,  unremunerative  and,  in  many 
instances,  worthless.  Nor  did  the  central  government  afford 
them  redress  or  recompense  in  any  other  direction.  The 
public  indebtedness  increased;  taxation  multiplied;  officials 
became  more  numerous.  A  vast  organization  of  employees  and 
red  tape  was  erected  to  gather  the  gradually  declining  reve- 
nues. The  more  difficult  to  collect,  the  more  individuals  were 
required  to  make  collections.  Possibly,  with  an  honest  admin- 
istration, Cuba  could  still  have  been  saved  to  Spain;  but 
behold  another  generation  of  profligate  agents.  As  one  and 
two  centuries  previously  many  viceroys  in  South  America 
fraudulently  enriched  themselves  and  permitted  their  subordi- 
nates to  rob  the  innocent  people,  so  again,  in  Cuba,  official 
corruption  was  universal.2  Justice  was  on  the  statute  books, 
but  not  any  man  without  wealth  could  secure  its  enforcement. 
Voluntary  gifts  and  luxurious  presents,  on  every  occasion, 
were  the  only  means  to  avert  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  the 
duly  constituted  authorities.8  The  contraband  trade  became 
enormous.  By  these  vices  of  rule  the  Creoles  were  especially 
affected;  excluded  from  all  branches  of  public  employment, 
they  were  likewise  debarred  from  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Span- 
iards came  among  them  to  reside,  strangers  to  whom  they  paid 

1  For  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  cf .  Davey, 
65-120. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  256. 

8  "The  peculation  in  the  custom-house  at  Habana  was  estimated  at  forty 
per  cent  and  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  receipts."  — 
ROWAN  AND  RAMSEY,  114. 
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not  merely  legal,  but  more  often  illegal,  tribute;  and  then 
within  a  few  years,  with  fortunes  amassed,  went  thence  to 
old  Spain.1  The  treasures  of  Cuba  were  thus  being  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas.  Small  wonder  that  the  lowering 
clouds  of  dissatisfaction  grew  darker. 

After  the  marvellous  awakening  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
century,  Spanish  policy  had  not  simply  stagnated  for  sixty 
years,  but  had,  in  fact,  experienced  a  relapse.  Slavery,  un- 
tenable after  emancipation  within  the  United  States,  official- 
ism, and  mercantile  restrictions  finally  engendered  rebellion. 
In  1823,  1829,  1844,  and  1850  uprisings  and  conspiracies  had 
occurred,2  but  not  until  1868  did  any  thoroughly  organized 
effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  take  place.  The  revolution  of 
1868*  in  Spain  had  its  echo  in  the  colony.  This  revolt,  a 
conflict  fiercely  waged  on  both  sides,  lasted  ten  years.  Sheer 
exhaustion  ultimately  compelled  the  Cuban  party  to  accept  the 
conditional  ameliorations  promised.  During  the  long  struggle, 
the  production  of  sugar  had  fallen  fifty  per  cent.  Taxes  mean- 
while augmented  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  still  the  revenue  to 
Spain  decreased  in  the  total.  In  the  decline  of  commerce  the 
United  States,  as  the  principal  nation  trading  with  the  island, 
sympathized  the  most.4 

To  pacify  Cuba,  Spain,  in  1878,  entered  into  certain  engage- 
ments for  reform.  Still,  as  Leroy-Beaulieu,  writing  in  1890, 
said,  "Even  yet  the  Cubans  enjoy  neither  administrative 
nor  commercial  liberty."6  Slavery  had  indeed  been  abol- 
ished and  Cubans  sat  in  the  Cortes,  but  the  economic  and 
financial  conditions  were  gloomier  than  ever.  An  enormous 
military  garrison,  as  if  in  a  conquered  country,  a  wasteful 

1  "  From  the  captain-general  down  to  the  humblest  trader  in  Barcelona  all 
expected  to  pocket  something  out  of  the  spoils  of  Cuba."  —  ROOT,  100.  Supra, 
p.  2.V),  note  3,  and  p.  265. 

*Cf.  article  "Cuba"  in  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  "American 
Cyclopedia." 

*  For  the  history  of  this  war,  cf.  the  magazines  of  that  period,  especially 
the  Atlantic  Monthly;  also  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  "American 
Annnal  Cyclopaedia,"  article,  "Cuba." 

4  Ixjroy-Beaulieu,  263. 

•Ibid. 
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administration,  and  an  extravagant  and  burdensome  form  of 
colonial  government,  due  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  parent 
state,  could  have  but  one  consequence.  Taxation  was  the 
scourge  of  Cuba.  According  to  ex-Minister  Ruiz  Gomez,1  of 
Spain,  the  annual  rate,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  French  West 
Indies  was  $4  to  $5  per  capita;  in  Canada,  $6;  in  Cuba,  $22. 
Paper  money,  quoted  at  a  discount  of  sixty  per  cent,  was  com- 
monly in  circulation,  but  the  taxes  were  payable  in  silver  at 
its  face  value.  Excessive  imposts,  a  depreciated  currency, 
differential  tariffs  favoring  Spain,  which  nevertheless  could 
not  increase  its  trade,  the  attempted  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
consummated  annihilation  of  American  business,  the  practical 
prohibition  to  Cubans  to  buy  where  they  found  abundant  sup- 
plies, duties  of  forty  per  cent  on  American  meats,  ninety-six 
per  cent  on  American  flour,  and  the  real  starvation  of  1,500,000 
people  to  the  profit  of  a  few  Spanish  provision  houses,  which 
carried  wheat  from  America  to  Spain  to  reship  it  to  Cuba,2 
were  grievances  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  elaboration,  not 
the  less  absurd  in  their  character  than  serious  in  their  results. 
History  strangely  repeats  itself.  As  in  the  case  of  its  former 
possessions  in  South  America,  Spain  trifled  with  the  Cubans. 
Reforms  which,  boldly  adopted  and  conscientiously  enforced, 
might  have  materially  benefited  their  commerce  and  industry 
were  ruthlessly  delayed,  and,  if  voted,  were  surreptitiously 
evaded  and  skilfully  misconstrued.  The  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  failed  of  renewal  by  Spain,  thus  effec- 
tually closing  American  markets  to  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some 
other  staples,  and  depriving  Cuba  of  cheaper  manufactures.8 


1  Quoted  by  Leroy-Beaulieu,  265. 

2  "  A  barrel  of  flour  could  be  bought  in  New  York,  carried  to  some  port  in 
Spain,  whereby  it  became  naturalized  as  Spanish  flour,  reshipped  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  delivered  in  Habana  for  $8.75;  while  if  sent  direct  from  an 
American  port  it  would  have  cost  the  wholesale  dealer  $10.46."  —  ROWAN 
AND  RAMSEY,  117;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  267. 

8  According  to  Mr.  John  Hyde,  statistician,  cited  by  Mr.  Hill,  American 
exports  to  Cuba  in  1892-1893  exceeded  the  entire  volume  of  the  exports  to  Asia 
or  South  America  exclusive  of  Brazil.  From  1893-1894  to  1896-1897  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  Cuba  declined  75.7  per  cent ;  their  exports 
to  that  island  61.7  per  cent,  "  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,"  94. 
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At  the  same  time  the  duties  on  many  products  imported  into 
the  mother  country  were  raised.  After  autonomy,  the  panacea- 
to-be  of  Cuban  evils,  had  been  discussed  pro  and  con  in  endless 
debate  by  the  Cortes  until  it  became  the  shuttlecock  of  all 
parties,  a  weak  and  generally  unsatisfactory  measure  was 
finally  passed  on  February  14,  1895.  Ten  days  subsequently, 
the  date  appointed,  the  last  revolution  began.1  Beyond  that 
point  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  does  not  extend.  How  for 
three  years  the  Cuban  patriots  courageously  fought  and  un- 
flinchingly died  is  a  very  enticing  and  praiseworthy  theme. 
The  record  of  personal  achievement  and  universal  sacrifice  is 
glorious.  Compare  the  action  of  these  bold-spirited,  unyield- 
ing men,  battling  for  their  rights,  to  the  vacillating,  alter- 
nately cruel  and  flattering,  policy  of  the  Spanish  authorities ; 
for  even  in  the  moments  of  despair  Spain  clung  to  its  tradi- 
tional system.  Vain  promises  of  amelioration,  intimidation, 
repression,  extermination,  if  need  be,  were  the  standards  of  its 
conduct.  Not  one  substantial,  honest  effort,  other  than  by  the 
use  of  armed  force,  was  ever  made  to  remedy  existing  wrongs. 
In  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  memory  of  its  forefathers, 
in  the  light  of  its  own  professed  and  practised  principles,  the 
great  Republic  of  the  North  could  not  refrain  from  tendering 
to  the  struggling  inhabitants  of  Cuba  the  hand  of  good  fellow- 
ship. Not  merely  respect  to  itself,  its  trade,  and  its  manu- 
factures bade  it  require  justice,2  but  the  more  commendable 
motive  of  opening  the  closed  doors  of  a  famished  house  to 
the  bounty  of  the  neighboring  harvests,  the  obligation  of  giv- 
ing plentiful  food  to  the  starving,  inspired  this  nation  to 
exact  mercy.'  Appeals,  unheeded  and  rebuffed,  precipitated 
war  with  Spain.  The  most  advanced  and  the  most  antiquated 

1  For  general  history  of  thin  revolution  and  the  complications  which  pre- 
cipitated the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  cf.  "  Annual  Cyclope- 
dia," for  recent  years,  article  "  Cuba." 

•  A  valuable  table  of  statistics,  showing  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Cnba  1887-1897,  is  given  by  Hill 

•  "  But  beneath  all  the  scheming  of  trusts  and  capitalists  and  the  love  of 
adventure  of  mere  filibusters  there  is  deep  down  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  American  people  an  utter  repugnance  for  the  political  methods  of  which 
Cuba  affords  an  illustration."  —  ROOT,  101. 
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of  the  civilized  races  of  the  West  were  face  to  face.  Spain,  in 
its  habitual  manner,  proposed  reforms,  but  the  time  for  parley- 
ing had  expired.  By  many  sacrifices  Cuba  is  free.  May  the 
American  people  be  as  wise  as  brave,  and,  leading  this  younger 
sister  by  the  highway  of  liberty,  point  out  to  her  the  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  of  a  righteously  administered  and  peace- 
loving  state ! 

The  latest  available  statistics  relating  to  Cuban  commerce 
under  Spanish  rule  are  for  the  year  ending  April,  1896. 
During  that  period  the  imports  amounted  to  $66,166,754  and 
the  exports  to  $94,395,536.  Of  the  former,  those  from  Spain 
were  valued  at  $25,951,003.27,  and  of  the  latter  those  to  that 
country  at  $4,216,355.59;  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  respectively  $40,017,730  and  $7,530,880.  In  1898  the 
imports  from  the  island  into  the  States  were  to  the  sum 
of  $15,232,477;  in  1899  they  were  $25,411,410;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exports  to  Cuba  in  those  years  were  $9,561,656 
and  $18, 615,707.!  According  to  the  census  taken  early  in 
1900,  under  the  direction  of  the  provisional  government, 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  1,572,797, 
of  whom  910,298  were  native  whites.  There  were  142,218 
foreign-born  whites,  234,638  negroes,  270,805  of  mixed  races, 
and  14,857  Chinese.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Havana 
is  235,981. 

Among  the  dependencies  of  Spain  Porto  Kico  was  unique. 
Neglected  and  underrated  until  very  recent  times,  it  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  reasonable  prosperity  without  attaining  fame.3 
In  the  beginning  a  place  to  which  convicts  were  transported, 
it  also  had  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being  a  notable  centre 
for  the  smuggling  trade  with  the  Spanish  realms  on  the 
American  continent;8  but  it  escaped  the  curse  of  an  exces- 

i  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  1197. 

3  For  brief  history  of  Porto  Rico,  cf.  Hill,  Ch.  XVI;  for  the  early  period, 
cf.  Southey,  "West  Indies  ";  more  briefly,  Merivale,  41-45;  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
269-271 ;  Payne,  296-312 ;  and  books  cited  in  Bibliography. 

8  For  extent  of  contraband  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  cf .  Root,  83 ;  for  some 
account  of  the  buccaneers,  Davey,  51-53. 
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sively  disproportionate  share  of  slaves.  After  the  loss  of 
the  South  American  possessions,  Spanish  statesmen  directed 
more  attention  to  this  island.  Fortunately  escaping  the  Cuban 
regime,  as  a  less  valuable  region,  it  was  subjected  to  laws  de- 
cidedly different  from  and  fewer  than  those  of  its  larger  neigh- 
bor. It  may  well  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of  details,  model 
legislation  consists.  Multiplicity  of  statutes  and  multitudes 
of  officials  are  menaces  to  national  or  colonial  progress. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  previously,  and 
even  now,  the  whites  of  Spanish  descent  in  Porto  Rico  were 
far  in  the  ascendancy.  Owners  being  formerly  liable  to  a 
certain  tax  per  capita  for  every  negro  held,  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  always  relatively  small.  During  the  days  of  slavery, 
which  ceased  in  1872,  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  whites, 
never  augmenting,  tended  to  decline.  Sugar  and  coffee,  the 
great  products  of  the  island,  have  at  all  times  been  successfully 
raised  with  free  labor;  so  that  even  the  Chinese  never  here 
gained  a  foothold.1  Fiom  the  year  1815,  each  immigrant  was 
given  about  six  acres  of  land  for  cultivation,  with  an  addi- 
tional allowance  for  each  slave;  the  collection  of  church  tenths 
was  suspended  for  iifteen  years,  and  after  that  period  fixed  on  a 
very  low  scale;  the  alcavala,  or  impost  on  sales,  was  abolished. 
Commerce  was  also  favored  by  the  admission  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise upon  the  payment  of  seventeen  per  cent  duty.1 

The  effects  of  these  sensible  enactments  were  immediate  and 
permanent.  The  165,000  freemen  and  17,000  slaves  of  1810 
had  increased  in  1890  to  815, 000  individuals  (including  300,000 
colored).  The  census  bulletins  of  1900  show  that  there  are  at 
present  953,243  inhabitants,  of  whom  304,352  are  of  mixed 
blood  and  59,390  negroes.*  The  area  of  Porto  Rico  is 
square  miles.  Its  trade  in  1897  amounted  to  $16,155,056  for 
the  imports  and  $14,629,494  for  the  exports;  of  these  figures 
$1,988,888  and  $2,181,024,  respectively,  were  for  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  returns  for  1899,  the  imports  into 

i  Hill,  Ml ;  Payne,  362.    The  number  of  Chinese  now  in  the  island  is  only  75. 

*  Men  vale,  42. 

•  "  Porto  Rico  Census,"  War  Department  Bulletins. 
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the  States  were  to  the  value  of  $3,179,827,  and  the  exports 
from  this  country  32,685,84s.1 

Differently  from  the  majority  of  planters  in  other  Spanish 
colonies,  the  residents  of  Porto  Rico  have  usually  regarded  it 
as  their  permanent  home.  Their  sojourn  has  seldom  been 
transient,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  had  all  their  in- 
terests in  the  island  where  they  expected  to  die  and  to  be 
buried.  In  a  word,  they  have  been  Porto  Ricans,  not  Span- 
iards. The  people,  generally  disposed  to  rural  pursuits,  are 
very  simple  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life.  The  smaller 
proprietors,  who  work  their  own  lands,  without  hired  help, 
are  known  as  Xivaros;  and  in  their  hands  are  the  greater 
number  of  plantations.2  While  the  ratio  of  population  to  the 
area  is  six  times  as  dense  as  in  Cuba,  still  the  proportion  of 
dwellers  in  the  cities  is  materially  less. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  this  community  in  the  past  has 
been  its  uniform  freedom  from  domestic  disturbances;  conse- 
quently, the  garrisons  have  been  comparatively  insignificant; 
Spain,  confident  in  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  as  attested 
by  almost  unbroken  tranquillity,  never  burdened  them  with 
many  soldiers.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  writing  in  1890,  said,  "  It  is 
probable  that  Porto  Rico  may  remain  a  dependency  of  Spain; 
if  the  metropolis  is  prudent  and  liberal,  it  will  possibly  be 
the  last  debris  of  Spanish  power  in  the  New  World."8  Cor- 
rect in  this  presumption,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  person, 
anticipated  the  welcome  which  foreign  invaders  would  be 
given.  The  measure  of  hidden  discontent  was,  however, 
plainly  shown  by  the  cordiality  with  which  the  United  States 
troops  were  received  when  they  disembarked.  The  joy  of 
the  Porto  Ricans  at  emancipation  from  the  Spanish  yoke  was 
an  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  long-cherished  hopes.  As 
participants  in  American  citizenship,  they  will  without  doubt  be 

1  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  1198. 

2  "  Porto  Rico  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  farmers.  .  .  .    There  are  .  .  . 
some  21,000  smaller  holdings."  — HILL,  159.    Capitalists  came  to  Porto  Rico 
from  San  Domingo  and  the  Spanish  Main,  ibid.  155 ;  Merivale,  42  et  seq. 

8  Leroy-Beaulieu,  271;  Payne  in  1889  said,  "There  is  here  no  question  of 
separation  from  Spain,"  "  European  Colonies,"  364. 
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not  the  less  esteemed  for  their  loyalty  than  for  their  industry 
and  agricultural  wealth.1  Porto  Rico  is  the  gem  of  the  Spanish 
domains  which  have  fallen  under  American  control. 

The  earliest  European  expedition  to  visit  the  Philippines 
was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Portuguese  navigator  Magel- 
lan," who  is  justly  reckoned  as  among  the  worthy  successors  of 
Columbus.  In  the  year  1519-1520,  while  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, after  passing  through  the  straits  which  still  bear  his 
name,  this  famous  seaman  sailed  westward,  discovered  the 
Ladrones,8aud,  finally,  reached  the  Philippines.  On  April  25, 
1521,  he  perished  in  battle  with  the  natives  on  the  island  of 
Mactan,  one  of  this  group.4  While  Magellan  was  thus  the 
first  European  to  land  and  die  on  these  shores,  the  Arabs  had 
already  prior  to  that  time  opened  communication  between  them 
and  India.  Not  until  1565  did  the  Spaniards  attempt  to  take 
absolute  possession.6  Philip  II  then  sent  Miguel  Lopez  de 
Legaspi,  with  a  small  armed  force  and  six  monks,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Spain  and  the  cross  of  Christianity.  The  organ- 
ization of  this  invasion  was  typical  of  subsequent  policy. 
Soldiers  and  priests  always  went  side  by  side.  The  Portu- 
guese, arriving  during  Legaspi's  sojourn,  laid  claim  to  the 
archipelago  under  their  grant  from  the  Pope.6  The  Spanish 
commander  thought  the  papal  bull  in  behalf  of  his  king  quite 
as  good,  and  drove  off  the  aggressors.  Spain,  indeed,  had  the 

1  For  a  brief  account  of  the  resources  of  Porto  Rico,  cf.  "  Annual  Cyclopae- 
dia" (1898),  648. 

2  For  his  biography,  cf.  J.  P.  O.  Martins,  "  Portugal  nos  Mares,"  129  et 
seq. ;  for  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  this  voyage,  Fiske,  "Discovery  of 
America,"  II,  184-210.    This  journey  around  the  world  was  occasioned  by  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  under  the  various  papal  bulls.    Charles  V  finally  sold  his  claims  to 
Portugal  for  350,000  ducats,  Heeren,  60  et  seq.    Especially  for  Magellan's 
voyage,  cf.  article  by  Edward  E.  Hale  in  Winsor's  Collection,  VIII,  591  etseq. ; 
also  Worcester,  "  The  Philippine  Islands,"  1-4. 

•  For  an  early  description  of  the  Ladroues,  cf.  Raynal,  11,604-517;  for 
present  conditions,  cf.  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1896,  1897,  and  1898,360; 
for  history,  ibid,  and  "  Encyclopaadia  liritnnnica,"  XIV,  199  et  seq. 

«  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  205. 

«  Heeren,  84  (par.  6  note) ;  Cantu,  VIU,  191  et  seq. 

o  Heeren,  85  (par.  3  note). 
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right  to  these  dominions  as  west,  while  Portugal  demanded 
them  with  equal  justice  as  east,  of  the  longitudinal  line  estab- 
lished by  the  church  in  its  recent  division  of  the  world.  The 
difficulty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  every  deed  of  territory 
must  have  an  eastern  and  a  western  frontier.  Regardless  of 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  Tope  had  fixed  only  one 
boundary,  instead  of  two;1  there  the  rival  parties  met.  The 
dispute  being  somewhat  later  decided  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  first  occupants,  they  kept  the  Philippines.2  Legaspi  chose 
Manila,  in  the  winter  of  1570-1571,  as  the  capital;  and  here, 
in  1572,  he  expired.  8 

Soon  after  his  death  Limakong,  with  a  force  of  Chinese 
pirates,  attacked  Manila,  nearly  captured  it,  and  made  other 
serious  trouble.  In  1590  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  endeavoring  to  subdue  his  people ;  for  two 
hundred  years  subsequently  the  freebooters  of  these  islands 
continued  to  harass  shipping  and  infest  the  coast  regions. 
Dutch  vessels  besieged  Manila  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  confiscated  many  Spanish  treasure 
galleons,  sailing  to  and  from  Mexico.4  Relations  with  the 
Chinese  were  also  frequently  strained;  in  1662  their  leader, 
after  taking  Formosa  from  the  Dutch,  planned  to  expel  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Philippines;  the  latter  anticipated  this 
action  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chinese  residents,  except 
the  few  who  escaped.  In  1762  Manila,  after  bombardment, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  was  sacked  by  them, 
but  the  treaty  of  1763  restored  the  title  of  Spain.  From 
that  time  to  1898  the  Spanish  were  in  uninterrupted,  though 
not  by  any  means  tranquil,  possession.6 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  236  and  note  1. 

2  For  some  account  of  this  dispute  and  its  attempted  settlement,  cf.  Fiske, 
"  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  488. 

8  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  incentive  which  impelled  the  Spanish 
monarchs  to  encourage  the  conquest  of  these  islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  earnestness  of  the  individuals  intrusted  to  carry  out  the  royal  will.  .  .  . 
The  Manila  seat  of  government  had  not  been  founded  five  years  when  the  gov- 
ernor-general solicited  royal  permission  to  conquer  China."  —  FOREMAN,  483. 

4  For  an  account  of  the  conflicts  with  the  Dutch,  cf.  Foreman,  322. 

5  For    brief   history   of    the    Philippines,  cf.  Worcester,   1-20;  "Annual 
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The  Philippines  are  peculiarly  the  land  of  revolts  and  rebel- 
lions. As  long  ago  as  1622  the  first  sedition  occurred;  again 
in  1629,  in  1649,  in  1660,  in  1744,  in  1823,  in  1827,  in  1844,  in 
1872,  and  the  last  against  Spanish  sovereignty  in  1896.  These 
uprisings  were  invariably  due  either  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
priesthood  or  to  excessive  taxation.1 

The  friars  while  primarily  performing  a  civilizing  task 
almost  fully  as  praiseworthy  as  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  South 
America,  were  never  as  pure  in  their  motives  or  conduct.2 
In  later  days  by  their  avarice,  by  their  accumulation  of  real 
property  in  mortmain,  and  by  the  influence  exercised  over 
secular  affairs,  they  became,  indeed,  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  In  reality  the  clergy  have  always  been 
much  more  readily  obeyed  than  the  duly  constituted  civil 
authorities.'  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion differences  having  arisen  between  the  governor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Manila,  the  royal  decree  adjusting  this  dispute 
was  most  favorable  to  the  church,  which  since  then  has  never 
surrendered  any  of  its  prerogatives.4 

By  reason  of  their  admirable  location  for  the  Eastern  trade, 
the  Philippines,  if  properly  governed,  might  have  yielded,  as 
they  still  may,  enormous  profit.  Excellently  situated,  on  the 
road  between  America  and  Asia,  they  themselves  supply  a 
variety  of  valuable  products.  Hemp,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  tropical  woods  are  the  chief  commodities  shipped 
abroad;  the  mineral  wealth  is  also  practically  inexhaustible.6 
But  the  Spaniards  knew  not  how  to  work  and  utilize  these 
riches,  for  their  rule  was  vicious  and  corrupt.6  Even  to 

Cyclopedia"  for  1898.  Their  early  annals,  as  found  in  Harris,  "  Voyages," 
and  elsewhere,  are  well  summarized  by  John  Foreman  in  the  "  Philippine 
Islands,"  London,  is-j;  cf.  also  "  Encyclopedia  Britannic*." 

8  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Friars  in  the  Philippines,  cf.  Foreman, 
Ch.  VIII. 

•  For  the  great  power  of  the  church,  ibid.  484. 

'Woroert 

6  Fur  au'ri.-ultural  and  other  resources  of  the  Philippines,  cf.   "Annual 

and  18U8. 

r  methods  and  extent  of  Spanish  commerce  in  the  islands,  cf .  Foreman, 
Ch.  XV. 
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the  hour  of  their  conquest  by  Admiral  Dewey,  these  islands 
enjoyed  the  unique  position  of  having  the  most  antiquated 
form  of  paternal  colonial  administration  in  existence.1 

Commerce  with  Spain  was  originally  transacted  by  way  of 
Mexico.  One  vessel  annually  made  the  round  trip  between 
Acapulco  and  Manila,2  the  Crown  contributing  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piasters;  the  regular 
deficits,  which  nevertheless  occurred  prior  to  1784,  were  paid 
out  of  the  Mexican  surplus.  Then,  in  1785,  a  chartered  com- 
pany secured  control  of  the  trade  and  held  its  concessions  until 
1834. 8  In  1809  the  English  were  permitted  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Manila,  and  in  1814  the  same  privilege  was  granted 
to  all  foreigners.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Spaniards  had 
never  prized  the  group  sufficiently  to  prohibit  sailors  of  other 
nationality  from  trafficking  with  the  aborigines  —  a  rather 
strange  exception  to  their  usual  policy.  Four  additional  places 
of  entry  were  declared  open  in  1855;  and  in  1869  the  tariff 
rates  were  reduced  on  many  articles.  Subsequently,  as  well  as 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  last  rebellion,  Spain  endeavored  to 
apply  other  reforms,  which,  however,  came  too  late.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  the  free  ports,  the  English,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  succeeded  in  monopo- 
lizing nearly  the  entire  Philippine  business ;  but  recently  the 
tendency  has  been  from  England  to  France.4  The  total  of 

1  Payne,  357.  "  Every  impediment  possible  in  the  present  day  seems  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  trade."  —  FOREMAN,  485.  "  The  acme  of  folly  was  reached 
in  the  relationship  which  existed  between  the  Philippines  and  the  viceroyalty 
to  which  they  were  attached."  —  ROOT,  65,  66  et  seq.  An  enumeration  of  these 
follies  is  there  given. 

2Raynal,  III,  499-504;  Cantu,  VIII,  199  et  seq;  Heeren,  84  (par.  6  note). 
These  state  galleons,  called  "  Naos  de  Acapnlco,"  continued  from  a  year  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century. 
The  last  state  galleon  left  Manila  for  Mexico  in  1811,  and  the  last  sailing  from 
Acapulco  for  Manila  was  in  1815,  Foreman,  277.  "  The  state  galleon  made 
only  one  voyage  a  year,  there  and  back,  if  all  went  well,  but  if  it  were  lost, 
the  shipment  had  to  be  renewed,  and  it  often  happened  that  several  galleons 
were  seized  in  a  year  by  Spanish  enemies."  —  Ibid.  280. 

•"Real  Compania  de  las  Filipinas,"  Foreman,  288;  Heeren,  300  (par.  51 
note). 

4 Payne,  357;  compare  statistics  of  trade  in  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for 
recent  years  under  article  "  Philippines." 
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the  principal  imports  in  1897  was  estimated  at  $17,342,990; 
of  the  exports,  $41,342,280;  of  which  the  respective  shares 
of  the  United  States  were  $94,597  and  $4,383,740.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  returns  for  1899  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  that  year  reached  $4,409,774,  and  the  exports  from  this 
country  were  valued  at  $404, 171. l  The  area  of  the  islands, 
including  the  Sulu  group,  is  about  115,300  square  miles. 
Their  population  approximates  8,000,000.  In  1897  the  rev- 
enue amounted  to  §17,474,120  and  the  expenditures  to 
$17,258,152.' 

A  large  number  of  the  natives  pursue  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  such  as  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English;  but 
the  study  of  Spanish  is  so  distasteful  to  rich  and  poor  alike 
that  few  speak  the  former  official  language.1  Here  it  is  not 
practicable  further  to  describe  the  Philippines;  many  excellent 
works  have  already  been  published  concerning  the  people,  the 
country,  and  its  productions.  Let  attention  only  be  called  to 
one  serious  topic  in  the  archipelago  —  the  labor  question. 
The  islanders  themselves,  having  never  developed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  chiefly  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  As  Payne 
says,  "The  laborers  are  mostly  either  Chinese  or  Malay  im- 
migrants. ...  At  present  the  Philippine  villages  are  very 

i  The  trade  of  the  islands  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows :  — 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Imports   into    the 

United  States    . 

$4,731,366 

$4,982,857 

$4,383,740 

$3,829,003 

$4,409,774 

Exports   from   the 

United  States    . 

119,255 

162,466 

OMW 

127,804 

404,171 

"  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  1200. 

•Statistics  drawn  from  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900),  1199-1'Jol 
The  archipelago  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
December  10,  1898,  up  >t  of  $20,000,000;  subsequently  it  appears 

if  two  small  island*  «  1  Cagayan  were  omitted  by  error  in  the 

description  of  the  group;  they  linve  been  bought  for  $100,000  additional. 

•  "  Annual  Cyclopicdia"  (l 
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much  as  they  were  when  the  Spaniards  came,  .  .  .  except  the 
churches  and  schools  founded  by  the  Jesuits,"  who  were  ex- 
pelled in  1768. l 

It  is  not  remarkable  that,  writing  thus  twelve  years  ago, 
this  author  should  have  added,  "  It  is  possible  that  they  [the 
Philippines]  will  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  com- 
munity of  English  descent."2  So  fate  decreed.  The  glorious 
achievement  of  Admiral  Dewey  on  that  May  Day  of  1898, 
whether  for  weal  or  woe,  brought  them  and  their  inhabitants 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  Republic.  A  new  problem 
arose,  perhaps  more  vital  to  the  conquerors  than  to  those 
whose  allegiance  was  so  unexpectedly  transferred;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  perplexities  involved  in  the  possession 
and  management  of  this  group  will  long  require  the  gravest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  wisest  statesmen  present  and 
to  be.  May  they  be  blessed  and  directed  by  the  all-knowing 
Providence  in  their  Herculean  task ! 

The  people  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury have  viewed  the  collapse  of  the  last  important  edifices  in 
the  Spanish  colonial  domain.  Spain,  after  a  reign  of  just 
about  four  hundred  years  over  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  set,  retained,  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  a  mere  remnant  of  its  vast  realms.  In 
Oceanica,  the  Caroline  Islands  and  Palos,  as  well  as  the  La- 
drones  (except  Guam)  with  a  total  area  of  610  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  37,000  souls,  were  yet  Spanish;  but  since  then 
they  have  been  sold  to  Germany.8  In  Africa,  Spain  still  owns 
territory  amounting  to  243,877  square  miles,  and  having 
136,000  inhabitants.  A  further  district  on  the  Campo  and 
Muni  rivers,  measuring  69,000  square  miles  and  counting 
500,000  residents,  is  in  dispute  with  France.4 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  misfortunes 
suffered  by  the  Spaniards  in  colonization  is  not  necessary. 
In  every  epoch  and  region  the  seeds  were  sown  to  reap  the 
whirlwind;  to  repeat  the  causes  would  be  a  long  and  monot- 

i  Payne,  "  European  Colonies,"  357  et  seq.  *Ibid.  375. 

«  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  1041,  62t5.  *Ibid.  1041. 
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onous  undertaking.  Too  centralized  an  administration,  utter 
lack  of  self-government,  corrupt  officials,  avaricious  greed 
for  quick  returns  at  the  sacrifice  of  future  prospects,  a 
restrictive  commercial  system,  trade  monopoly,  erroneous 
economic  doctrines,  the  admission  of  the  church  to  an  exagger- 
ated share  in  public  affairs,  selfish  priests,  and  general  waste- 
fulness of  resources,  accompanied  by  enormous  taxation, —  are 
the  elemental  defects  to  which  disaster  was  due.  The  Crown 
always  clung  to  the  maxim  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  parent 
state  to  draw  all  possible  benefit  and  advantage  for  itself  from 
the  colonies,  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  latter.  In 
the  light  of  experience  this  expression  should  apparently 
be  modified  to  read  "regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  former," 
for  indeed  the  dependencies  imposed  a  heavy  burden.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  somewhere  says,  "Spain  never  has  had  the  true 
colonizing  spirit."  Conquest  would  more  aptly  designate 
its  motive  of  action  in  taking  possession  of  foreign  territory. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  objects,  the  results 
are  clear:  the  record  must  inevitably  be  closed  with  the 
verdict  of  failure  due  to  false  policy  and  deplorable  methods. 


CHAPTER   VII 

RISE   OF  DUTCH  COLONIZATION  AND  PROSPERITY   OF  THE 
DUTCH   EAST  INDIA   COMPANY 

DUTCH  colonization,  not  less  in  its  rise  than  in  its  develop- 
ment, presents  many  peculiarities.  For  the  first  time  in 
modern  history,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  efforts 
of  a  republic  which,  though  passing  through  a  protracted 
and  sanguinary  struggle,  had  scarcely  attained  its  own  free- 
dom before  it  won  by  its  prowess  a  distant  empire.1  By 
a  strange  anomaly  this  commonwealth,  so  arduous  in  the 
protection  of  the  privileges  of  its  own  citizens,  deeded  away 
in  absolutism,  to  a  private  association,  the  rights  of  millions 
of  its  vanquished  subjects.  A  commercial  organization  — 
frequently  imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  —  is  to  be  described,2 
to  which,  by  its  charter,  the  arbitrary  dominion  over  vast 
regions  was  granted;  a  state  was  erected  within  a  state.  A 
further  circumstance  connected  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  realm  is  in  the  fact  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
expulsion  of  another  European  people,  rather  than  by  the  di- 
rect subjugation  of  native  races.8 

Just  prior  to  the  birth  of  Charles  V  the  mercantile  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  Netherlands  were  most  satisfactory.4 

1  "  Everybody  knows  that  the  United  Netherlands  not  only  made  them- 
selves free  and  independent,  but  rich  and  powerful  also,  by  their  long  war 
with  Spain."  — HARRIS,  "  Voyages,"  II,  160. 

2  "  The  company  of  the  Great  Indies,  without  model  in  antiquity  or  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  destined  to  serve  as  a  type  for  those  which  were  to  follow 
it."_(tr.)  NOEX,  II,  157. 

8  "  They  could  break  the  Spanish-Portuguese  power  only  by  cutting  off  the 
feeders  of  that  power  in  the  East  and  West,  and  in  doing  so  they  acquired  a 
colonial  dominion."  — LUCAS,  IV,  u.">. 

4  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t. -Brugge,  I,  4,  63  et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  "  Industrial 
History  of  Free  Nations,"  II,  139  et  seq. ;  Prescott,  "  Charles  Fifth,"  I,  88. 
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At  that  early  day  many  local  corporations,  or  guilds  of  mer- 
chants united  for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  —  models  in  minia- 
ture of  the  great  companies  which  were  to  follow  in  subsequent 
centuries,  —  existed.  Ghent  and  Bruges l  had  long  been  cen- 
tres of  importance.  How  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  shipping 
to  these  places  their  raw  materials,  were  taking  thence,  in 
return,  quantities  of  manufactured  articles ;  *  how  the  famous 
Northern  Squadron  of  Venice  annually  visited  this  neighbor- 
hood ;  •  how,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Mantua,  Pisa,  and  other  Italian  towns  of  lesser  note,  sent 
their  own  products  and  Oriental  imports  thither  both  by  land 
and  by  sea;  and  how  intimately  the  cities  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  allied  with  the  Hanseatic  League,4  —  are  well- 
known  facts  proving  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch 
were  already,  by  training  and  occupation,  firmly  fixed.5  Com- 
merce may  be  declared  to  have  been  a  national  essential.8 
Still,  since  the  decline  of  Venice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
North  Sea  and  English  transactions,7  and  of  the  vessels  which 
went  to  make  purchases  on  the  Lisbon  market,  most  of 
the  traffic  —  by  far  the  major  portion  —  was  overland  with 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  fisheries  formed  the  chief  seafaring 
industry,  the  domestic  demand  and  the  exportation  of  fish 

l  Both  these  cities  were  famous  trading  marts.  Ghent  was  at  one  time  the 
most  populous  city  of  the  world,  and  Bruges  is  best  known  as  the  chief  ware- 
house of  the  Hanseatic  League;  cf.  Hallam,  "Middle  Ages,"  III,  302  note; 
Yeats,  165. 

r  a  good  history  of  Dutch  manufactures,  especially  of  the  woollen 
industries,  cf.  McCullagh,  II,  17  et  seq.,  34.  37,  50  et  seq.,  74  et  seq. 
a,  p.  186.  *  Supra,  p.  105. 

6 "The  political  and  commercial  connection  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  subsisted  for  centuries,  and  the  successive  kings  of  England 
had  uniformly  protected  the  degrees  of  independence,  which  the  seventeen 
province*  nml  the  house  of  Burgundy  enjoyed,  and  by  this  policy  kept  open 
the  commercial  exchanges  on  a  large  scale  between  this  realm,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Hanseatic  League  —  more  particularly  with  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp."—JOHN  BRUCE,  "  Annals  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company," 

liK-tion. 

•  Motley,  " United  Netherlands."  Ill   Ml  i«t  soq.:  Prescott,  "  Philip  II,"  I, 
1 :  r.aiu  r.  f  u-rde-d.-t.-Brugge,  1, 195  et  seq. ;  Leroy- 

•Mi,  60  et  seq. ;  for  the  natural  <>l>siacles  which  the  Dutch  had  to  overcome, 

soq. 
7  For  volume  of  English  trade,  cf .  McCullagh  II,  70. 
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being  large.1  A  local  change  was  also  occurring.  With 
the  decadence  of  Venice,  Bruges  and  Ghent  were  beginning  to 
lose  their  supremacy,  and  with  the  ascendancy  of  Portugal, 
Antwerp  was  gradually  assuming  the  leadership.2  The  princi- 
pal cause  for  the  decay  of  the  two  first-named  Flemish  com- 
munities was  the  removal  of  foreign  agents  to  that  port.8  Next 
to  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  was  in  possession  of  the  most  valu- 
able trading  concessions  from  European  sovereigns;  and  the 
intercourse  with  the  North  was  then  opening,  which  was  to 
elevate  the  latter  place  above  all  rivals.4 

The  Dutch  at  this  time  had  a  considerable  navy.  Before 
1500  they  had  participated  in  several  noteworthy  maritime 
engagements,  and  had  met  with  frequent  victory ;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  fishing  smacks  they  had  stood  alone  against 
the  united  fleets  of  England  and  France.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  their  resources  in  ships  and  sailors  continued  sub- 
stantially to  augment.5  The  very  losses  sustained  by  them 
in  some  unfortunate  encounters  of  that  epoch  testify  to  the 
strength  of  their  sea  power.6 

Under  Charles  V,  Antwerp  developed  into  the  capital  of  the 
North.7  A  constantly  increasing  number  of  Dutch  vessels 
went  thence  to  Lisbon  to  bring  back  rich  cargoes  of  Oriental 
products,  which  were  afterward  distributed  to  Scandinavia, 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.8  About  two  thousand  craft 

1  For  the  Dutch  fisheries,  cf .  Yeats,  231 ;  McCullagh,  II,  26  et  seq. 

sprescott,  "Philip  II,"  I,  338;  Hallam,  "Middle  Ages,"  III,  303;  Van 
d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  65,  141. 

8  McCullagh,  II,  67  et  seq. ;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  1, 139,  141. 

4  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  87,  152  et  seq. ;  II,  19;  McCullagh,  II,  69, 
231. 

6  "In  1590  it  [Holland]  had  humbled  more  than  once  the  Spanish  navy." 
—  RA.YNAL,  I,  306. 

e  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  118,  128,  158  et  seq.;  McCullagh,  II, 
77  et  seq. 

7  "Lisbon  was  content  with  its  own  trade  as  an  emporium  and  fn 
Antwerp  because  it  was  a  city  under  the  same  government."  —  YEATS,  202. 
Supra,  pp.  216,221  and  note  3.    For  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  grandeur  run".  <lr 
clineof  Antwerp,  cf.  Beeteme,  "  Anvers  Metropole,"  I,  35-78;  for  full  history 
of  its  commerce,  Eugene  Gens,  "  Histoire  de  la  Ville  d'Anvers,"  124  et  seq., 
3H  et  seq. ;  for  details  at  length;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  16.".  . 
Generally,  McCullagh,  II.  227;    Motley,  "Dutch  Republic,"  I,  83;  111,  96; 
Prescott,  "  Philip  II,"  1, 338  et  seq.  8  Raynal,  I,  307. 
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were  then  owned  in  this  city,  of  which  the  population  ap- 
proximated one  hundred  thousand  souls.1  Representatives  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  merchants  came  to  sell  their 
wares  on  this  market.2  The  existing  wealth  and  luxury  were 
faithfully  reflected  by  the  ceremonial  attending,  in  1549,  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Philip.8  Another  circumstance  showing 
the  prevailing  prosperity  is  found  in  the  high  rentals  ob- 
tained for  property ;  save  at  Lisbon,  houses  here  commanded 
better  rents  than  those  in  any  other  town  of  that  day.4  Ant- 
werp became  not  only  the  commercial  and  financial  metrop- 
olis,6 but  also,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  grown  into  an  industrial  centre.8  Armor,  military 
supplies,  paints,  glass,  wire,  silk  and  woollen  yarn,  cloths, 
carpets,  velvets,  satins,  and  damasks  were  manufactured. 
In  1560  the  famous  Hotel  de  Ville  was  begun. 

The  splendor  of  Antwerp  naturally  redounded  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  Netherlands.7  During  the  entire  reign  of  Charles  V 
both  this  city  and  the  provinces  enjoyed  decided  material 
and  economic  success.  But  when  Philip  II  came  to  the 
throne  the  situation  changed.8  From  1556  to  1609  the 
Dutch  waged  a  desperate  conflict  for  their  independence,  which, 
while  declared  in  1579,  did  not  gain  final  recognition  until 
1648.  In  1576  Antwerp  was  given  over  for  a  second  time  to 

1  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t. -Brugge,  1, 173, 177,  based  on  M.  Garonne. 

2  "  Even  Turkish  merchants  brought  Oriental  goods  by  way  of  Marseilles 
overland  to  Bordeaux  and  thence  by  ship  to  Antwerp."  —  YEATS,  202. 

*  The  cost  attending  another  similar  reception  (1555)  amounted  to  260,000 
florins  in  gold,  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t. -Brugge,  I,  179. 

<  I*,id.  I,  177. 

*  "  Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  English  princes  had  usually  recourse 
to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary  loans ;  and  their  credit  was  so  low  that, 
besides  paying  the  high  interest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  were  obliged 
to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in   the  security."  —  HUME,  "History  of 

in  I."  IV.:W4. 

•"Manufactures  of  wool,  linen,  tapestry,  fustians,  silks,  and  carpets 
flourished ;  the  lanyards  and  sugar  refineries  were  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Its  glass  manufactures  rivalled  those  of  Venice.  .  .  .  One  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers  employed  30,000  men  in  Antwerp,  besides  20,000  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  Low  Countries."  — YEATS,  203;  McCullagh,  II,  228; 
more  at  length,  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t. -Brugge,  1, 179  et  seq. 

*Ibid.  I,139etseq. 

•Ibid.  1,185;  Noel,  n,  151. 
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pillage  by  the  Spaniards ; l  but,  although  practically  ruined, 
was  not  long  lost  to  its  liberty-loving  defenders.  Throughout 
the  protracted  hostilities  which  followed,  first  in  the  hands 
of  one  and  then  of  the  other  party,  this  place  never  recovered 
its  bygone  prestige.  Its  mercantile  supremacy  vanished.  The 
capitalists,  not  only  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  but  likewise  of  Ant- 
werp, removed  to  the  North  or  to  England.2  To  the  troubles 
of  this  period  in  the  Low  Countries,  precipitating  the  rapid 
decadence  of  Flanders  and  the  decline  of  this  port,  the  rise  of 
England  as  a  manufacturing  nation  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due ; 8  to  these  events  the  progress  of  Amsterdam  is  clearly 
attributable.4 

The  Spanish  dominion  was  ever  antagonistic  to  the  freedom- 
aspiring,  fresh-air-breathing  spirit  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 
immemorially  been  a  fighting  and  trading  race.  Commerce 
and  war  had  mutually  aided  each  other  in  their  early  struggles.6 
Kevolution  was  requisite  to  the  thorough  test  of  their  powers ; 
resistance  against  despotism  was  an  unavoidable  preliminary 
to  their  future  advancement.  For  these  rebels  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  Spaniards  had  territories  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  that  they  might  legitimately  prey  upon  them  and 
conquer  them.6  The  oppression  of  Flanders  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  Antwerp  were  also  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
which  wealth  and  industry  took  refuge  in  the  northern 
districts,  where  they  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  republic. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  dreadful  combat  the  full  develop, 
ment  of  Holland  would  probably  already  have  been  attained. 
The  Dutch  previously  controlled  the  demand  of  France, 


i Motley,  "  Dutch  Republic,"  III,  107  et  seq. ;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge, 
1, 186  et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  II,  229. 

2 Hume,  "Spain,"  159. 

8 The  exodus  of  manufacturers  to  England  began  even  at  an  earlier  date 
(1338),  McCullagh,  II,  70,  196,  229  et  seq. ;  cf.  generally,  Prescott,  "  Philip  II," 
II,  113-115,  169;  and  Motley,  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 

4 "The  civil  wars  in  the  Netherlands  which  depressed  the  commerce  of 
Antwerp  created  that  of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces."— 
J.  BRUCE  (Introduction)  ;  McCullagh,  II,  264;  Bancroft,  I,  478;  Payne,  54. 

6  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  195,  332. 

•For  attack  on  Spain,  cf.  Lucas,  IV,  25. 
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England,  and  Germany.1  What  other  opening,  under  Spanish 
rule,  for  their  enterprise  ?  As  obedient  subjects  they  could 
only  transact  business  with  Spain  and  other  countries  of  the 
South  as  far  as  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  Crown;  but 
the  limitations  were  inevitably  narrow,  for  the  parent  state, 
in  its  own  special  domain,  would  not  brook  competition 
where  it  might  have  profited  the  Dutch.  With  the  Portu- 
guese they  could  deal,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
invade  not  the  ocean  of  the  Orient,  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated by  Portugal.  In  brief,  the  Netherlands,  always  obliged 
to  buy  at  second  hand,  had  little  to  derive  from  Spanish 
friendship.8 

The  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  conferred  vast  benefits  upon 
the  rebellious  people ; 8  their  trade  regulations  could  not  any 
longer  be  enforced;  their  monopolies  were  not  regarded  of 
further  right  in  Holland ;  their  commerce  with  other  nations 
might  be  attacked  with  impunity,  both  by  the  naval  and 
mercantile  fleets  of  the  Netherlands;  and  their  possessions 
were  exposed  to  the  guns  of  hostile  men-of-war.4  Happily 
for  the  Dutch,  they  were  as  strong  on  the  sea  as  the  Spaniards 
were  weak.  While  the  former  were  pressing  forward,  the 
latter  were  retrograding;  Holland  had  a  short  length  of  coast, 
Spain  had  a  long  shore-line;  the  one  had  not  any  colonies, 
the  other  had  many.  In  1579  the  federation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  was  accomplished;  the  Republic  was  born 
in  the  midst  of  strife;  in  1580  Portugal  came  under  Spanish 
jurisdiction;  Spain,  although  larger,  was  weakened.8  Hence- 
forth the  Dutch  viewed  Portuguese  interests  as  their  own.* 
The  only  question  was  how  and  when  to  proceed.  By  civil 
discord,  their  earlier  overland  traffic  had  been  rendered 

*Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  I,  195;  McCullagh,  II,  Ch.  X  and  XI; 
Payne,  54. 

*  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  II,  2  et  seq. 

*  For  the  real  benefits  of  the  war  with  Spain,  cf.  post,  308,  note  4. 
«  Flake,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  560;  Payne,  55. 

•Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brnpge.  I.  1OT- 

•  /•«,  p.  -_']7.      r..r   r.-i.iti.HiH  and  rivalry  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Indies,  cf.  "  Modern  Part  of  an  Universal  History,"  X, 
273-583;  also  Harris,  "  Voyages,"  I,  Ch.  II,  sec.  XVI. 
x 
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almost  entirely  impossible ;  now  they  realized  that  the  sources 
of  the  Eastern  commodities  required  for  their  markets  and 
factories  were  closed.  To  turn  their  vessels,  accustomed 
to  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea,  into  southern  waters 
was  not,  however,  difficult;  while  the  need  for  such  action 
was  paramount  if  they  would  not  let  their  prosperity  wither, 
their  wealth  decrease,  and  their  affairs  fall  into  the  hands 
of  others. l 

As  soon,  then,  as  Portugal  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish 
Crown,  Holland  at  once  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  that  coun- 
try's Indian  dependencies,  of  which,  within  a  few  years,  it  was 
to  achieve  the  conquest.3  Had  not  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain  been  coincident  with  the  birth  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands as  a  commonwealth,  the  Dutch  would  perhaps  never 
have  recognized  the  want,  and  certainly  would  not  have  had 
such  a  favorable  opportunity,  if  at  all,  for  expansion  in  the 
Orient.  If  Lisbon  had  maintained  its  Eastern  trade,  they 
would  have  continued  to  draw  their  supplies  thence  ;  and 
consequently  would  not  have  felt  the  necessity  that  their  own 
ships  should  go  beyond  the  Tagus.  Had  they,  indeed,  made 
the  effort  to  approach  the  Indies  during  Portuguese  suprem- 
acy, they  would  have  met  strong  protest  and  vigorous  resistance. 
But  the  rival  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  sea.  Spain, 
venting  its  hatred  on  its  recent  subjects  of  the  North,  shut  its 
own  ports,  as  well  as  those  of  Portugal,  against  the  mariners 
of  Holland.8  Hence  the  Dutch  were,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating their  industries,  forced  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  commerce  of  the  East,  which  at  that  moment,  by  the 
ruin  of  Portugal  and  by  the  feebleness  of  Spain,  was  without 
a  master.  The  decree  excluding  them  from  intercourse  with 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  with  the  intent  to  crush  them,  was  the 
occasion  of  their  almost  immediate  triumph.4  Never  did  an 

1Heeren,  85  (par.  7  note) ;  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  III,  512  et  seq.; 
McCullagh,  II,  238  et  seq. 

«De  Sismondi,  "  Economie  Politique,"  II,  130. 

SRaynal,  I,  307 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  305;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  II,  8,  23; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  61 ;  Bancroft,  I,  477  et  seq. ;  Hume,  "  Spain,"  195. 

4Raynal,  I,  307;  McCullagh,  II,  264.    Elsewhere  he  says,  "The  influence 
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act  of  hostility  more  speedily  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
party  attacked.  Without  the  traffic  of  the  East  Indies,  Hol- 
land would  not  have  acquired  a  colonial  realm;  with  it  the 
Republic  not  only  gained  territory  in  the  Orient,  but  also 
became  a  first-class  European  state.1  Bereft  of  the  means  of 
providing  their  numerous  manufactures  and  markets  with  the 
raw  products  essential  for  them,  the  United  Provinces  might 
have  quickly  become  impotent;  with  those  facilities  they 
built  up,  not  merely  an  immense  trade,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  formidable  navy  to  protect  their  vast  merchant 
marine.* 

Political  occurrences  then  vouchsafed  the  Dutch  the  activity 
for  which  their  situation,  experience,  and  mode  of  life  had 
so  well  fitted  them.  They  did  not  waver  an  instant,  when  the 
decision  was  to  be  taken.'  In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  struggle 
at  home,  they  boldly  resolved  to  strike  their  hated  foe  at  the 
most  vulnerable  point.  The  loss  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
in  1588,  was  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  the  future  of  Holland. 
Spain  became  unable  to  defend  its  widely  scattered  posses- 
sions. An  even  more  important  result  for  the  Netherlands 
was  the  bitter  animosity  engendered  between  the  Spanish 
and  English  races.4  Holland  and  England,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  exterior  circumstances,  — the  downfall  of  Portugal  and 
the  weakness  of  Spain,  —  were  equally  attracted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  sea  power,  and  both,  in  consequence,  em- 
barked upon  their  career  about  the  same  date.8  All  know 
how  afterward  they  became  competitors,  then  enemies,  and 

which  their  trade  with  India  and  their  settlements  there  exerted  in  maturing 
and  extending  the  greatness  of  the  Dutch  has  often  bean  overrated."  —  Ibid. 

1 "  Alone  among  all  the  continent,  a  people  small  in  territory,  but  endowed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  with  the  energy  and  with  the  perseverance  \\hiui 
make  great  i  <  n  li--l-l.  \\ith  respect  to  commerce  the  first  place  in  the 

world;  it  was  Holland."  —  (tr.)  NOKI,,  II. 

end  of  the  sixt  •  re  vessels  were  built  in  the  docks 

of  H.illarid  than  by  all  tin-  shipbuilders  in  Kurope  besides."  — YKAT 
"More  ships  are  said  to  have  entered  the  harbor  «-f  Amsterdam  daily  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year."  —  //-  n  d.  r.o^ienl.  -d.-t.-Hrugge,  II,  3. 

«  McCullagh.  II,  2--V)  ct  sr»q. ;  I/-.  ..  r,l. 

«  Fitk3,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  559.  •  Bancroft,  I,  4«0. 
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how,  ultimately,  England  broke  the  Dutch  supremacy.1  To 
trace  these  events  is  not  especially  the  design,  except  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  colonial  ventures;  but  in  this  respect  the 
greatest  reasons  exist  for  reference  to  such  relations. 

Just  before  1600  a  new  era  for  the  Low  Countries  was 
about  to  dawn.  The  people,  long  previously  prepared,  were, 
when  the  opportunity  arose,  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.2  The  Dutch  policy,  although  rapidly  evolved,  was  only 
another  phase  of  the  deeply  rooted  mercantile  instinct;  not 
a  novelty,  it  was  simply  a  different  manifestation  of  the 
ancient  spirit.8  Prompted  by  commercial  exigencies,  these 
efforts  owed  their  inauguration  to  the  conditions  of  inter- 
national politics,  which,  while  they  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  should  enter  this  field  of 
action,  likewise  most  luckily  opened  to  them  the  possibility 
of  preserving  their  well-established  superiority  in  trade.4 

The  Dutch,  ambitious  to  discover  an  available  route  to  the 
Indies,  had  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  find  a  northern 
passage  to  the  East ; 6  when  finally  realizing  the  inertness  of 

1  "  The  Dutch  were  later  than  the  English  in  attempting  to  get  to  the  East, 
but  owing  to  their  long-established  indirect  trade  with  India,  through  Lisbon, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  there  before  us."  —  SIR  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD  AND 
FORSTER,  "  The  First  Letter  Book  of  the  East  India  Company,"  Introduction, 
xliii.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  authors  predict  a  return  to  the  old 
overland  route  of  commerce  with  India,  when  once  the  intervening  nations  are 
thoroughly  civilized.    R.  W.  Frazer  states  in  detail  the  reasons  for  final  Brit- 
ish success,  attributing  the  outcome  largely  to  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV ;  cf . 
Introduction  to  his  "  British  Rule  in  India  "  (New  York,  1897). 

2  The  Dutch  were  not  only  prepared  through  their  long  experience  as  mari- 
ners, but  they  had  already,  in  fact,  some  knowledge  of  the  East.    One  of  their 
own  compatriots,  John  Huygan  van  Linschoten,  had  in  1596  published  a  work 
containing  an  account  of  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to  India  on  a  Portu- 
guese vessel,  and  described  his  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  that  distant 
country,  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  III,  513  et  seq.,  516. 

»  McCullagh,  II,  265. 

4  Ibid.  II,  309.  "  The  commercial  power  of  this  little  people  had  in  fact  its 
birth  in  the  hostility  of  the  Spanish  Crown."  —  NOEL,  II,  151.  Writing  a  little 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  "  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  says,  that  the 
Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shipping  than  the  English,  but  that  their 
ships  were  of  inferior  burden  to  those  of  the  latter  .  .  .  the  Dutch  at  this  time 
traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships,  England  to  Holland  with  sixty 
only."  — HUME,  "History  of  England,"  IV,  514. 

*  Raynal,  I,  308. 
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Spain,  they  courageously  decided  to  compete  on  the  same 
course.1  A  fortuitous  incident  enabled  them  to  satisfy  their 
zealously  fostered  desires.  Cornelius  Houtman,  one  of  their 
compatriots  who  had  sailed  on  Portuguese  galleons,  was  lan- 
guishing in  a  Lisbon  prison,  where  he  had  been  incarcerated 
for  debt.1  The  Portuguese  government  being  unwilling  to 
release  him,  he  appealed  to  some  Amsterdam  traders,  engag- 
ing, in  consideration  of  the  amount  paid  for  his  ransom,  to 
pilot  their  vessels  to  the  Orient.8  His  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted. Under  the  wonder-working  enthusiasm  of  a  new-born 
state,  the  Dutch  were  not  terrified  at  any  danger;  their 
national  independence  assured,  they  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  win  their  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  regions 
lately  disclosed  to  European  enterprise.  Hardened  by  the 
sufferings  of  a  protracted  struggle  with  human  foes  by  land, 
they  hesitated  not  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep.  In  1595 
Houtman  led  the  earliest  Dutch  expedition,  of  four  ships, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arriving  during  the  autumn 
in  India.4  The  island  of  Java  was  the  objective  point,  where 
he  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  principal  ruler, 
and  defeated  an  uprising  instigated  by  the  Portuguese.6 

The  return  of  the  first  two  or  three  fleets  from  the  Orient 
revealed  two  significant  facts:  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  Portuguese  or  Spaniards  to  hold  them. 
In  the  joy  of  recent  triumph  Dutch  adventurers  multiplied. 
The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  located,  in  1598,  settlements  in 
Java  and  in  the  Moluccas.*  The  Spaniards  were  then  the 
most  detested  and  isolated  race  in  Europe ;  any  movement 

i  For  the  maritime  expeditions  and  explorations  of  the  Dutch,  cf.  Motley, 
•Tinted  Netherlands,"  III,  515 ;  generally,  Heeren,  85  (par.  7  note);  Ban- 
!  47'.';  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  r.l. 

8  Authorities  differ  on  the  details  of  Houtman's  imprisonment,  some  agree- 
ing with  the  text,  cf.  Noel,  II,  153;  others  state  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Un- 
hands of  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Payne,  64.  Whichever  is  correct 
is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 

»  Raynal,  I,  308,  909;  Cantu,  VIII,  305;  Payne,  M. 

«  Ri  Heeren,  85  (par.  7) ;  Cautu,  VIII,  305 ;  McCullagh,  II,  308 ; 

Banrr 

•  J.  Bruce,  27;  also  Theal,  "South  Africa. "  II,  11. 

•  Raynal,  I,  310  et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  II,  311 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  62. 
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tending  to  weaken  them  was  heartily  welcomed  and  abetted 
by  their  enemies.  In  the  Eastern  trade,  therefore,  Holland 
could  count  upon  the  good-will  of  the  peoples  of  Northern 
Europe,  who,  formerly  obliged  to  supply  themselves  in  Span- 
ish markets,  were  glad  to  make  their  purchases  elsewhere. 
The  Dutch,  too,  by  reason  of  their  peculiarly  businesslike 
traits,  were  actually  able  to  undersell  the  crafty  Spaniards; 
hence  a  brilliant  future  lay  before  them.1 

If  the  opening  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  and  the 
discovery  of  America  had,  a  century  previously,  transformed 
the  commercial  highways  of  the  world,  the  arrival  of  Dutch 
vessels  in  Oriental  ports  is  not  the  less  notable  as  marking  the 
inauguration  of  progressive  ideas  in  mercantile  policy.  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  belonged  to  the  old  school ;  Holland,  France,  and 
England  constitute  the  new.  Holland  merits  the  credit  of 
having  first  adopted  reformed  methods.  Notwithstanding  its 
many  faults,  the  system  pursued  by  the  Dutch  was  the  earliest 
designed  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  closed  seas  —  mare 
clausum.*  Prior  to  their  participation  in  East  Indian  aft'airs, 
a  torpid  languor  had  characterized  this  traffic.  By  mutual 
consent  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  had,  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  divided  the  ocean  between  themselves,  and 
rigorously  barring  all  foreigners  from  their  domains,  had 
tacitly  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Thus  compe- 
tition did  not  exist.  The  theory  still  prevailed  that  a  nation 
might  exercise  an  exclusive  control  over  a  body  of  water,  as 
well  as  over  a  certain  extent  of  land;8  the  sovereign  of  the 
discoverer  was  the  absolute  possessor ;  to  others  its  navigation 
was  forbidden.  First  the  Dutch,  subsequently  the  English, 
by  sending  ships  to  India,  attacked  this  mistaken  dogma. 
Grotius  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authorities  to  demon- 
strate its  legal  fallacy.4  In  any  event  the  Dutch,  having 

1  For  the  extent  of  Dutch  trade,  cf .  McCullagh,  II,  266. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  this  question,  cf.  Wheaton,  "  International  Law" 
(edited  by  A.  C.  Boyd,  3d  ed.,  London,  1889),  256. 

8  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  III,  513;  Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  2.r>r>. 
4  Grotius  went  even  further  than  modern  writers ;  cf.  his  "  De  Mare  Libero  " 
(1609),  the  immediate  purpose  of  which  was  to  attack  the  pretensions 
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become,  during  their  long  conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  accus- 
tomed to  violating  the  laws  of  Spain,  cared  little  for  their 
observance.1 

The  organization  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  while 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  freedom  professed  by  the 
United  Provinces,*  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cusable in  the  light  of  circumstances.8  Inability  otherwise 
successfully  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Oriental 
trade  justified  its  creation.  In  the  condition  of  international 
politics  three  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  construction  of 
vast  naval  armaments;  when  the  consular  corps  was  not  yet 
instituted;  when,  indeed,  ministers  resident  in  half -civilized 
lands  were  not  known;  when  transactions  in  remote  regions 
were  not  the  least  protected  by  national  forces ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  representatives  of  European  states  did  not 
hesitate  to  incite  the  natives  to  pillage,  treachery,  and  assas- 
sination; when  hostile  ships  lay  in  wait  to  capture  and 
destroy  the  homeward  bound  vessels,  laden  with  precious 
cargoes,  —  it  was  then  soon  realized  that  private  resources  were 
too  restricted  to  guarantee  safety  to  Dutch  mariners 4  explor- 
ing strange  seas  and  invading  territories  at  least  technically 
held  by  enemies.  The  Netherlander,  long  familiar  with 
guilds  in  their  industries  and  having  well-conducted  associa- 


held  by  Spain;  cf.  McCullagh,  11,334.  Selden  subsequently  published  an 
answer  to  it,  "  In  Mare  Clausnm,"  asserting  exclusive  English  rights  over  the 
Channel  and  adjacent  seas.  For  this  subject,  cf.  also  Orotius,  "  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pads,"  II,  Ch.  Ill,  sees.  8-13. 

Oullagh,  II,  309;  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  22fi. 

-There  is  not  any  absolute  contradiction;  for,  "The  people  of  the 
United  Netherlands  were  in  name  and  reality  the  freest  on  the  Continent  of 
KurojKj;  yet  the  great  majority  of  them  had  no  direct  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  municipalities  .  .  .  were  self-perpetuating  corporations.  .  .  . 
The  directories  of  commercial  bodies  were  modelled  after  this  pattern."  — 
THBAL,  II,  186. 

*  Heeren,  86  (par.  9) ;  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  124  et  seq. ; 
R.  and  J.  256  et  seq. 

4  The  preamble  of  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  reads: 

"  That  the  said  companies  should  be  united  in  a  firm  and  certain  union,  an.) 

!i  manner  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  may  participate 

in  the  profits  thereof."  — LUCAS,  IV,  29.    For  a  general  discussion  of  guilds, 

etc.,  cf .  Letouriuan,  495  et  aeq. 
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tions  in  the  fisheries,  readily  conceived  that  their  ends  would 
be  more  quickly  attained  through  the  union  of  their  energies. 
To  break  the  monopoly  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  East,  a 
company  alone  was  sufficient.1 

For  the  proper  management  of  the  Indian  trade,  an  immense 
capital  was  also  required.  Unlike  Spain,  Holland  did  not 
possess  any  wealthy  nobility ;  as  a  struggling  republic,  its 
treasury  was  not  overfilled.  Riches  did  exist,  but  they  were 
widely  scattered  among  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes. 
Only  to  equip,  man,  and  freight  an  adequate  fleet  of  merchant- 
men for  the  Orient  involved  an  expenditure  beyond  the  means 
of  most  individuals ;  but  this  outlay  was  merely  the  beginning, 
for  the  ships  must  be  thoroughly  armed,  or  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  naval  escort.2  Then,  before  any  returns  could  be 
secured,  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  must  pass  in  uncer- 
tainty. Worse  than  all,  if  the  expedition  never  came  back, 
the  loss  meant  bankruptcy  and  ruin.3  Private  initiative  was 
thus  impracticable,  if  not  impossible.  A  powerful  incorporated 
society  was  on  the  other  hand  able  to  assume  the  risks,  to  suffer 
the  unavoidable  disasters,  and  to  venture  the  amount  of  funds 
the  most  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  A  company,  also,  could 
act  in  such  a  manner,  and  make  such  a  display  of  strength 
when  necessary,  as  would  insure  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
those  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  princes  with  whom  dealings 
must  be  had.  The  exercise  of  authority  was  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  for  success.4 

Other  contingencies  of  the  epoch  likewise  tended  to  render 
the  results  attainable  by  an  organization  more  satisfactory 
than  they  could  have  been  under  personal  enterprise.  The 
situation  of  trade  at  that  date  was  vastly  different  from  its 


1  R.  and  J.  256 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  62  et  seq. 

2  McCullagh,  II,  316. 

8  "  The  loss  of  life  was  appalling,  as  the  Indiamen  were  fighting  as  well  as 
trading  vessels,  and  usually  left  Europe  with  two  or  three  hundred  men.  The 
crews  were  very  largely  composed  of  recruits  from  Germany  and  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe."  — THEAL.  II,  23. 

*  Leroy-Beaulieu,  64  et  seq.;  R.  and  J.  256,  261;  Motley,  "United  Nether- 
lands," IV,  125;  J.  B.  Say,  301  et  seq. 
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present  status.  Lack  of  system  was  the  prevalent  obstacle. 
Too  many  vessels  went  to  one  port,  while  perhaps  not  any 
visited  another.  Brokers  desiring  to  buy  or  sell  certain 
products  arrived  at  unseasonable  periods.  Credit  was  in  its 
infancy.  Combined  with  these  annoying  features,  the  absence 
of  geographical  knowledge  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  questions  of  supply  and  demand  were  serious  hin- 
drances. Commercial  education  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated ; 
the  capital  of  private  houses,  most  wofully  deficient  for  any 
important  task,  was  also  not  only  timid,  but  jealous.  Bad  faith, 
unfair  competition,  and  perfidious  disloyalty  were  constant 
menaces  to  any  deserved  good  fortune.  The  disposition  of 
petty  merchants  to  practise  fraud  in  the  sale  of  their  wares, 
for  the  purpose  of  netting  enormous  profits,  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  welfare ;  the  similar  propensity  on 
their  part  in  their  purchases  to  resort  to  deception  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  dealt ;  the  perpetuation 
of  business  relations  necessitated  the  suppression  of  extortion 
on  the  one  side  as  much  as  the  removal  of  distrust  on  the 
other.1  All  these  circumstances,  both  political  and  mercan- 
tile, prevailing  at  that  time,  seem  to  have  warranted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legally  authorized  society. 

The  East  India  Company  was  granted  its  first  charter  on 
March  29,  1602 ;  *  but  its  elements  already  previously  existed. 
Many  classes  of  merchants  in  various  towns  were  leagued 
together  in  their  respective  councils.  The  federation  of  a 
number  of  these  guilds  constituted  the  new  organization,  the 
capital  stock  of  which  approximated  $5,000,000,  divided  into 
2153  shares.8  Nearly  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  was 

1  For  the  general  truthfulness  and  application  of  these  principles,  cf.  R.  and 
J.  263  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  60  et  seq. 

8  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  charter,  cf.  Theal,  II,  15;  also  Van 
d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-BruKKe,  II, 59 et  seq.;  McCnllnKh.  II.  :ui;  Cantu.  VIII,  305; 
Heeren,  86  (par.  8  note);  Motley,  "United  Netherlands,"  IV,  125  et  seq.; 
R.  and  J.  252  et  seq. ;  Bancroft.  I,  480;  Payne,  54. 

•"  The  original  capital  of  this  rummercial  association  was  only  14.211,648 

Hvres;  8,084,813  1.  was  furnishe<l  I..MO  1.  sf.  by  7<>al:m.1 ; 

Uiui/.-n  :   1  DM,000  I.  b-  I>.-!f»  :  >7  1"  '  1.  l.'f.  b\    II   ,.rn,  and 

filially  3UO,280  1.  by  Rotterdam.    'Ibis  capital,  which  baa  never  been  increased 
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owned  in  Amsterdam,  the  association  of  which  city  was  the 
controlling  factor ;  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  Zea- 
land, Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  and  Enkhuizen.  The  condr.c! 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a  great  council  of  sixty  members, 
residents  of  Holland.  Seventeen  directors,  named  by  the 
States-General,  formed  the  supreme  managing  board.1  A 
governor-general,  invested  with  military  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
lived  at  Batavia,  and  during  the  most  prosperous  days 
under-governors  were  established  at  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Banda, 
Amboyna,  Macassar,  the  Cape,  and  in  the  Moluccas.2  All 
officials  and  employees  were  required  to  swear  obedience 
to  the  Company,  and  allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  the 
Netherlands.3  To  the  care  of  the  officers  and  representatives 
of  the  corporation,  the  administration  of  the  possessions,  the 
supervision  of  business  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the 
Indian  potentates,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  —  in  brief,  all  the  common  public  interests 
of  the  federated  guilds,  —  were  intrusted.4  The  local  societies, 

and  which  from  the  beginning  until  January  1,  1778,  realized  on  the  average 
annually  21iV  per  cent,  was  divided  into  sums  of  6(500  1.  called  shares ;  their 
number  was  2153."  —  (tr.)  RAYNAL,  I,  455. 

1  Heeren,  86  (par.  8  note) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  305 ;  R.  and  J.  252  et  seq. ;   Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  67  et  seq.    For  details,  Motley,   "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  125 
et  seq. ;  Raynal,  I,  111-454.    A  most  interesting  series  of  engravings  and  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  meetings  of  the  "  Conseil  "  is  given  by  Noel,  II, 
156  et  seq. 

2  R.  and  J.  254. 

3  The  authority  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  exercised  by  means 
of  a  vast  number  of  admirals,   governors,  and  commanders,  each  with  his 
council,  but  wherever  these  came  in  conflict  the  lower  in  rank  gave  way  to 
the  higher. 

4  Raynal,  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  says: 
"  Organizations  were  formed  in  most  of  the  maritime  and  trading  cities  of  the 
United  Provinces.    Soon  these  too  numerous  associations  injured  one  another 
by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  price  to  which  the  craze  for  purchasing  made 
merchandise  in  the  Indies  rise,  and  because  of  the  depreciated  values  which 
the  necessity  of  selling  produced  in  Europe.    They  all  were  on  the  point  of 
perishing  as  the  result  of  their  competition,  and  because  of  their  inability 
separately  to  resist  a  redoubtable  enemy  whose  cardinal  principle  was  to  de- 
stroy them.    In  this  crisis  the  government,  sometimes  more  enlightened  than 
individuals,  came  to  their  aid.    The  States-General  in  1(>02  united  all  these 
different  associations  into  one  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the  Great 
Indies.    To  it  was  conceded  the  right  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  princes 
of  the  Orient,  to  build  fortresses,  to  choose  governors,  to  maintain  garrisons, 
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known  as  Chambers,  engaged  and  freighted  their  own  vessels, 
sailed  them,  and  negotiated  their  own  transactions  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  advice  of  the  principal  body.1 

Simplicity  and  strength  were  at  the  beginning  the  charac- 
teristics of  Dutch  methods;  economical  in  its  expenditures, 
moderate  in  its  projects,  and  reasonable  in  its  anticipations, 
the  Company  devoted  itself  steadfastly  and  unremittingly  to 
its  single  purpose  —  the  increase  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  Orient.8 
Colonies  were  never  founded  for  motives  of  religion,  conquest, 
or  civilization;*  commerce  was  the  one  aim  in  view;  any  other 
results  achieved  were  merely  incidental  to  the  main  object, 
that  Holland  should  become  the  market-place  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities  both  from  the  East  and  the  West.  Every- 
thing else  was  secondary,  and  any  doctrine  or  action  not  favor- 
able to  this  design  was  disregarded  or  omitted.4  Such  unity 
of  conduct,  while  obviating  any  complicated  theory,  quickly 
produced  t\vo  marked  consequences  which,  although  perfectly 
normal,  were  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  maxims  of  a 
liberty-loving  people.  This  mercantile  corporation,  primarily 
so  free  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  its  members,  gradually 
became,  in  power  and  authority,  more  and  more  centralized. 
To  all  intents  and  effects  a  mighty  dependent  state  arose  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  United  Provinces ; 8  while  the  Dutch 
confederation  was  a  republic,  t^he  East  India  Company  de- 
veloped into  an  aristocracy,  exercising  over  its  vast  realms 
a  sovereignty  as  absolute,  haughty,  and  unmerciful  as  that 

and  to  appoint  civil  ami  judicial  functionaries."  —  (tr.)  "  History  ...  of  the 
Commerce  and  Establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Indies,"  I,  311  et  seq. 

i  Heeren,  86  (par.  8) ;  R.  an- 1  .!.  -'->  J ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  67  et  seq. 

»  McCulla  Heeren,  80  (par.  10) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  68  et  seq. 

«  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugg«>.  II.  1-';  OutU,  VIII.. m 

4  A  suggestive  discussion  of  the  original  aims  and  subsequent  evolution  of 

the  Dutch  East  India  Company  closes  with  these  words :  "  The  double  role  of 

the  company  of  the  East  Indies  in  its  capacity  of  nn-ivh:int  as  well  as  of  sov- 

.  was  the  first  cause  of  its  decadence  and  fall."  —  (tr.)  "  Le  Regime  des 

Protectorats,"  published  by  Institut  Colonial  Intermit! ..?, .il  .  iv.'i,  11  et  seq. 

6  "  It  was  a  new  state  placed  in  the  state  itself  which  enriched  it  and  out- 
wardly increased  its  strength,  but  which  might  in  time  diminish  the  political 
energy  of  democracy,  which  consists  in  the  love  of  equality,  of  frugu 
laws,  and  of  fellow-citizens."  —  RAYYAL,  I,  313. 
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of  any  autocrat;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  this  organization  not  only  set  up  a  monopoly,  but 
inflicted  the  chains  of  political  slavery  upon  the  millions  of 
its  subjects.  The  annihilation  of  competition  and  the  restric- 
tion of  supply  were  the  inevitable  complements  of  its  system.1 
Unavoidably  adopted  as  the  sole  means  firmly  to  fix  Dutch 
influence  in  the  East,  the  Company,  perverted  from  its  original 
principles,  grew  to  be  an  immense  commercial  machine. 

The  Dutch,  natural  heirs  to  the  Portuguese  possessions, 
generally  encountered  little  resistance  in  India;  but,  wherever 
and  whenever  necessary,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  evict  the 
actual  occupants.  In  1598  Admiral  Waerwijck,  en  route  to 
the  Orient,  with  fourteen  vessels,  met  a  Spanish-Portuguese 
fleet ;  and  having  defeated  it,  instituted  an  establishment  on  the 
island  of  Java,  as  well  as  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Johore.8 
The  Portuguese,  after  their  rigorous  rule  of  nearly  a  century, 
were  almost  as  much  hated  as  feared  by  the  natives;  their 
policy  had  been  of  the  sword,  so  that  when  the  Dutch  appeared 
off  the  Indian  coasts,  they  were  welcomed  as  liberators  from 
the  tyranny  of  old  masters.8  The  newcomers,  indifferent  to 
the  acquisition  of  territory  and  overlooking  all  else  in  their 
search  for  profitable  trade,  did  not  at  first  undertake  to  impose 
their  own  administration  upon  the  aborigines.  Instead  of 
waging  war  against  the  latter,  they  made  treaties  to  protect 
them  from  their  former  oppressors  in  consideration  of  exclusive 
commercial  concessions.4  Fortunately,  also,  for  their  prestige, 
the  Dutch  soon  demonstrated  their  ability  to  drive  out  their 
predecessors,  and  thus  rapidly  assured  their  own  supremacy.6 

1  De  Sismondi,  "  Economie  Politique,"  II,  130;  Heeren,  87,  143;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  69. 

2  Waerwijck  was  "  the  real  founder  of  the  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  East."  — 
CANTU,  VIII,  306. 

8  Motley,  "United  Netherlands,"  IV,  230;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge, 
II,  63  et  seq.;  Heeren,  87  (par.  10  note) ;  McCullagh,  II,  310;  Payne,  55;  Ray- 
nal,  I,  374  et  seq. 

4  McCullagh,  II,  318. 

«  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  227,  228,  231 ;  Raynal,  I,  316  et  seq. ; 
Cantu,  VIII,  306;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugse,  II,  <>7;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  69; 
more  especially  for  the  decadence  of  Spanish  trade,  cf .  McCullagh,  II,  314  et  seq. 
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In  Tidor  and  Amboyna  (the  Molucca  Islands)  settlements  were 
already  made  in  1605-1607. l  Mac^ao,  from  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  expelled,  was  used  as  a  base  of  operations  to  secure 
the  Chinese  traffic.  Within  the  first  thirteen  years  after  its 
creation,  the  Company  owned  800  armed  vessels,  had  captured 
.ostile  ships  of  untold  value,  and  was  paying  annual  divi- 
dends varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.2 

The  earliest  efforts  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Orient  were  directed 
to  the  control  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  cultures.8  They 
located  where  these  products  might  best  be  cultivated,  and 
then,  either  by  purchase,  agreement,  or  force,  effected  the 
destruction  of  the  plants  in  all  other  districts.  If  they  still 
found  that  the  quantity  grown  was  too  great  they  burned  the 
surplus;  in  this  manner,  the  output  being  limited,  prices  were 
artificially  raised.4  The  prosperity  due  to  this  monopoly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and 
soon  precipitated  hostilities.8  The  latter  attempting  to  es- 
tablish its  agents  in  the  same  regions,  a  serious  struggle  en- 
sued. Both  parties,  however,  temporarily  compromising,  in 
1619,  their  claims,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  enjoy 
joint  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Molucca  and  Banda  groups.8 
Of  the  total  crop,  the  Dutch  Company  was  to  take  two-thirds 
and  its  rival  the  remainder.  An  English  community  was, 

i  Heeren,  87;  Raynal,  I,  333  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VIII,  306;  Payne,  55. 

*  Some  of  the  early  dividends  declared  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
were  as  follows :  July,  1<>05,  15  per  cent ;  May,  Km,  75  per  cent ;  July,  1607, 
40  per  cent ;  April,  1*J08,  20  per  cent ;  June,  1609,  25  per  cent ;  August,  1610,  50 
per  cent ;  December,  1(512,  57}  per  cent ;  August,  1615, 42J  percent;  February, 

_'l  per  cent ;  April,  1021,  37J  per  cent,  Yeats,  212.  "  The  net  profit  upon 
the  cargoes  of  forty-three  ships  which  returned  out  of  forty-six  which  were 
despatched  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  company's  existence  was  estimated 
as  equal  in  value  to  £12,000,000  sterling."  —  //•/«/. ;  for  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  trade  in  1608,  cf.  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  411  et  seq. ; 

:.iRh,  II,  313,  324;  C'sintu,  VIII.  .'507;  for  many  more  particulars  and 
detailed  statements,  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brngge,  II,  16  et  seq.,  20. 

•Heeren,  163  (par.  14);  Merivale,56;  Motley,  "United  Netherlands,"  IV, 
228;  Cantu.  VIII.  307. 

th,  '•  W.-alth  <>f  Nations,"  503;  De  Sismondi,  "  Economie  Politique," 

;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  71 ;  R.  and  J.  281 ;  Payne,  55. 

*  Bird  wood  and  Forster  (Introduction)  ;  Motley,  "  United  Netherlands," 
IV,  230;  McCullagb,  II,  318. 

•Ibid.  II,  320;  Mill,  "  British  India,"  Book  I,  Ch.  II;  Payne,  57. 
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in  consequence,  started  at  Amboyna,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  residents ; l  but  one  day  in  1623  the  new  arrivals,  justly 
or  unjustly  accused  of  a  seditious  plot,  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  executed.2  The  mutual  hatred,  long  existing,  after  this 
deplorable  event  may  be  easily  imagined.8 

Nevertheless,  as  against  their  common  enemies,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  success  of  the  one  nation  was  to  the  proiit  of  the 
other.  Ormus,  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  had  long  been  an 
important  Portuguese  centre,  when  the  English  planned  its 
ruin.  With  the  aid  of  a  British  squadron,  the  Shah  suc- 
ceeded, in  1622,  in  dislodging  the  invaders,  after  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years'  possession;  the  city  itself  was  razed.  This 
triumph  did  not  redound  to  the  immediate  advantage  or  glory 
of  England;  but  rather,  as  the  death  blow  to  Portuguese 
authority,  rendered  the  position  of  the  Dutch  more  secure; 
for  they  had  at  this  time  far  outdistanced  the  Eoglish  in 
competition  for  empire  in  the  Orient.4 

In  1624  the  Chinese,  and  in  1638  the  Japanese,  opened 
their  doors  to  commerce  with  the  Dutch,  both  these  races  re- 
ceiving them  with  pleasure  as  deliverers  from  Portuguese  mis- 
rule. The  island  of  Formosa  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  not  long  afterward  Corea  was  reached 
by  its  fleets.  Within  a  short  interval  its  sailors  had  also 
visited  Australia, Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand;  and 

1  The  English  seem  to  have  been  equally  violent  in  the  display  of  their 
hatred  against  the  Dutch,  Mill,  Book  I,  Ch.  II. 

2  McCullagh,  II,  321 ;  Payne,  57.    For  several  woodcuts  as  ludicrous  as  they 
are  horrible,  but  which  give  some  ideas  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Eng- 
lish on  this  occasion,  cf.  Harris,  "  Voyages." 

8  For  rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna,  cf.  Raynal,  II,  21-27;  Hume,  "History  of  England," 
IV,  517.  For  later  competition  and  quarrels,  Hume,  VI,  38  et  seq.,  97  et  seq. ; 
McCullagh,  II,  334,  336,  339.  The  act  of  navigation  was  the  final  outgrowth  of 
this  animosity  (1651)  ;  for  the  subsequent  increase  of  Dutch  commerce  in  spite 
of  this  measure,  McCullagh,  II,  341.  For  the  first  naval  war  between  England 
and  Holland  (1652-1654) ,  cf .  ibid.  342  et  seq.  In  this  struggle,  "  The  great  Dutch 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  was  everywhere,  at  one  time  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  at  another 
raiding  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  threatening  the  Barbados,  and  again  sailing 
up  the  Thames  and  Medway  while  Monk,  hard  pressed,  could  scarcely  keep 
London  safe."  —  LUCAS,  IV,  98.  For  the  second  war  (1664-1667),  its  causes 
and  results,  McCullagh,  II,  348  et  seq. ;  also  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  360. 

<  Birdwood  and  Forster,  335,  note  1 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  306. 
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occupied  the  shores  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  as  well  as 
those  of  Ceylon  (1658).  The  efforts  made  to  plant  colonies 
in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
scarcely  need  be  mentioned.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  extent 
of  the  Eastern  domains  of  the  Netherlands.1 

The  Dutch  had  already,  in  1619,  built  the  new  city  of  Batavia, 
on  the  island  of  Java,2  and  there  set  up  the  seat  of  government 
for  their  Oriental  realm.8  This  place  rapidly  developed;  at 
times  its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  metropolis  of  those  regions  not  less 
than  the  central  point  of  Dutch  power,  which  was  exercised 
over  a  length  of  coast-line  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Corea,  and  over  innumerable  lands  in  the  interven- 
ing seas.4  Batavia  barely  failed  to  become  the  sole  capital  of 
the  republic;  for,  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV  was  menacing  the 
independence  of  Holland,  this  hardy  race,  rather  than  submit, 
had  resolved  voluntarily  and  en  masse  to  emigrate  to  Java  and 
there  reconstruct  their  state.6  Batavia  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Amsterdam.  With  its  busy  dockyards,  crowded 
wharfs,  streets  threaded  with  shaded  canals,  the  long  quays, 
the  numerous  vessels  in  port,  and  the  mammoth  warehouses, 
it  was  indeed  a  typical  Dutch  town.  The  regulations  of  the 
East  India  Company  required  that  all  merchandise  from  the 
far  Orient  must  first  be  carried  thither  and  thence  reexported 
to  Europe.6  The  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral and  the  headquarters  of  the  administration  in  the  East, 
only  second  in  this  respect  to  Amsterdam.7 

»  Heeren,  112  (par.  4  note),  163;  Raynal,  I,  319  et  seq.,  374  et  seq. ;  Canto, 
VlII.:t06etBeq.;  Payne,  GO,  111  et  seq.,  120. 

*  After  a  fall  description  of  Batavia,  Noel  says,  "  At  its  quays  all  merchan- 
dise purchased  in  Asia  arrived,  and  thenco  was  shipped  to  Europe."  —  (tr.) 
44  Histoire  du  Commerce,"  II,  15;  Raynal,  I,  4.T8. 

•Raynal.  I.  119;  BMNB,  IIJ  (par.  4);  Cantu,  VIII,  307;  Payne,  86. 
«  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  503. 
5  Birdwood  and  Forster  (Introduction). 

•  "  Six  months  was  considered  a  quick  passage  between  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  roads  of  Batavia,  where  their  ultimate  destination  was  made 
known  to  the  skippers  by  the  governor-general  and  Council  of  India." — TIIKAL, 
II,  23.  'Cantu,  VIII,  308,  310;  Payne,  56 ;  McCullagh,  II,  866. 
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After  Batavia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  naturally  be 
considered  most  important  as  a  port  of  call  and  a  refuge  for 
craft  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.1  Unfortunately,  for  some 
reason  it  was  only  at  a  very  late  date  that  the  Dutch  perceived 
the  advantage  of  such  an  establishment.2  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  colony  then  founded  was  simply  to  assure  a  base  of 
supplies,  although  strategically  the  situation  was  also  excel- 
lent. In  1652  Van  Riebeck,  a  ship  physician,  located  here  the 
first  emigrants.8  A  few  head  of  cattle  and  a  tract  of  land 
were  given  to  each  individual;  agriculture  soon  flourished, 
and  settlers  were  attracted.  The  colonists  were  under  strict 
control.  Ships  of  other  nations  were  not  allowed  to  approach 
or  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  shore.  The  people  them- 
selves were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  trade,  or  even 
to  sail  along  the  African  coast.  As  everywhere  under  Dutch 
rule,  absolute  exclusion  was  the  policy.4 

The  aim  of  the  East  India  Company  was,  as  stated, 
purely  commercial;  all  else  was  secondary.  In  the  execution 
of  its  early  designs,  extreme  moderation  was  shown.  The 
glory  of  conquest  for  its  own  sake  never  dazzled  the  Dutch. 
After  having  accomplished  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese, 
they  did  not  endeavor  to  succeed  them  as  political  sovereigns. 
On  the  contrary,  they  usually  destroyed  even  the  forts  and 
other  military  works  which  they  had  captured.  They  main- 
tained armed  forces  only  at  places  of  vantage;  these  they 
made  their  collecting  and  distributing  stations.  In  a  business 

iRaynal,  I,  391  et  seq.;  Heeren,  113;  Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  503; 
Cantu,  VIII,  307  et  seq. 

2  About  the  same  time  (1H19-1620)  the  Dutch  and  the  English  sent  out  orders 
to  have  this  region  explored  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  settlement. 

8  For  Van  Riebeck's  colony  and  his  sojourn  at  Table  Valley,  cf.  Lucas, 
IV,  6  et  seq. ;  he  was  subsequently  in  command  at  Malacca  and  later  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  India. 

4  Raynal,  I,  407  et  seq. ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Econ.  Pol."  II,  129  et  seq. ;  Payne, 
00.  "  After  dismissing  one  commander  for  violating  the  rules,  the  Directors 
at  Amsterdam  sent  the  following  message  to  his  successor  (1G67) :  '  That 
you  may  know  how  to  conduct  youi'self  in  the  future  upon  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  we  have  now  to  direct  you  not  to  refuse  them  water ;  but  as  to 
refreshments  to  give  them  as  little  as  may  be  in  any  way  possible,  giving  them 
in  particular  no  provisions,  ship  stores,  or  the  like,  etc.'  "  —  LUCAS,  IV,  46. 
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light,  they  treated  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  they 
went  with  scrupulous  honesty  and  every  consideration.1  They 
preferred  that  the  latter  procure  the  merchandise,  and  then 
they  bought  it  of  them  in  wholesale  quantities ;  at  times  they 
even  advanced  money  to  cover  the  necessary  purchases.  This 
plan  enabled  the  Company  to  avoid  costly  permanent  settle- 
ments at  many  minor  ports  and  demonstrated  to  the  natives 
the  confidence  imposed  in  them,  which  happily  they  almost 
universally  reciprocated.  At  regular  intervals  a  fleet  would 
make  a  trip  touching  along  the  seaboard,  gathering  the  goods, 
casting  accounts,  and  selling  other  articles  in  return,  or  the 
traders  would  bring  their  wares  to  the  nearest  Dutch  city.2 
These  methods  worked  admirably  and  were  very  economical. 
Religion  and  politics  never  being  intermingled  with  commerce, 
the  aborigines  had  not  in  this  respect  any  occasion  for  ani- 
mosity. In  the  colonies  Protestantism  alone  was  tolerated.' 
By  such  prudence  and  discretion  the  Dutch  not  only  ap- 
propriated the  European-Oriental  trade,  but  secured  for  them- 
selves most  of  the  traffic  of  the  East.  They  furnished  India 
with  commodities  from  China,  Japan  with  goods  from  India, 
the  islands  with  the  products  of  the  continent,  and  vice  versa.* 
One  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  their  power  was  the  exalted 
reputation  which  they  sustained  for  truthfulness  and  fair 
dealing;  again,  by  their  system  of  employing  local  agents  in 
their  transactions,  they  inspired  in  them  a  general  interest 
in  their  concerns,  for  the  recompense  of  these  men  depended 
upon  their  diligence.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  that  the  Dutch 
Company  paid  the  highest  figures  in  the  Orient  and  sold  at 
the  lowest  prices  in  Europe.'  Competition  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  impossible.  The  reason  was  that  any  un- 
necessary incidental  expense  was  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Although  profits  were  smaller  in  percentage,  the  volume  of 
business  was  vastly  increased.  The  results  of  this  policy  were 

i  Heeren,  87 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  09. 
'  Mill,  "  British  India,"  I,  106. 

•  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  II,  42 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  309. 
4  Leroy-B*»auli«-n,  09. 

*  Birdwood  and  Forster  (Introduction).    Contra,  R.  and  J.  261  et  seq.,  281. 
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remarkable.1  From  China  the  Netherlands  received  tea  and 
silk;  from  Ceylon,  pepper  and  cinnamon;  from  Cochin  and 
Calicut,  likewise  pepper;  from  Japan,  camphor  and  copper; 
from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  ebony  wood;  from  Persia,  opium ; 
and  from  Siam,  rice.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  supplied 
all  these  regions  with  woollens  and  flax-made  cloths.2  Such 
was  the  situation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  —  the  period  of  development.8 

Two  significant  features  of  this  time  should  not  be  over- 
looked :  how  the  East  India  Company  preferred  to  fix  its  prin- 
cipal establishments  on  the  islands  rather  than  on  the  main- 
land, and  how  small  a  number  of  colonists,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  went  out  from  Holland.4  Very  few  of  the  people 
who  did  leave  the  mother  country  took  part  in  agriculture; 
the  most  of  them,  grouped  in  the  important  centres,  were 
chiefly  engaged  as  factors,  brokers,  and  traders,  or  else  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.6  Toward  its  employees  the 
Company  was  just  as  straightforward  in  its  conduct  as  toward 
its  patrons  and  subjects.  Uprightness,  strict  honesty,  uncom- 
promising obedience  and  devotion  to  its  welfare  were  exacted, 
and  brought  due  reward.  Participation  in  trade  on  their  own 


i  Mill,  "  British  India,"  I,  64,  94. 

a  McCullagh,  II,  252  et  seq. 

8  Raynal  says:  "Their  first  step  was  to  establish  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  North  with  those  of  the  South. 
All  seas  were  soon  covered  with  the  vessels  of  Holland ;  in  its  ports  all  mer- 
chantable goods  were  collected ;  from  its  ports  they  were  shipped  to  their 
respective  destinations.  They  [the  Dutch]  regulated  the  value  of  everything, 
and  they  did  it  with  such  judgment  as  to  prevent  any  competition.  The 
ambition  of  giving  greater  stability  and  greater  extent  to  its  enterprises 
rendered  the  Republic  in  time  all  conquering.  Its  dominion  stretched  over 
a  portion  of  the  continent  of  India  and  over  all  the  important  islands  of  the 
ocean  which  surrounds  it.  It  dominated  by  its  fortresses  or  by  its  squadrons 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  whither  it  had  turned  its  glance  attentively  and  with  a 
view  to  its  useful  ambition.  The  only  regions  in  America  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  had  sown  the  seeds  of  real  wealth,  recognized  its  laws.  The 
magnitude  of  its  combinations  embraced  the  universe,  of  which,  by  reason  of 
its  toil  and  industry,  it  was  the  inspiration.  It  had  attained  unto  the  uni- 
versal sovereignty  of  commerce."  —  "History  of  the  Establishments  and  of 
the  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Indies,"  VI,  371. 

4  Theal,  II,  23;  Merivale,  55;  Heeren,  "  Ideen,"  II,  66. 

*  Leroy-Beaulieu,  68. 
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personal  account  was  forbidden  to  subordinates.1  Any  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  and  regulations  or  any  breach  of  trust 
was  visited  with  swift  and  condign  punishment.  Prior  to 
1650  not  only  the  standard  of  character  was  high  among  those 
connected  with  the  management,  but  a  real  simplicity  pre- 
vailed in  customs,  dress,  and  life  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  Netherlands.  Even  at  Batavia,  during  this  epoch, 
luxury  was  not  known.2 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  enjoyed  unequalled  pros- 
perity so  long  as  it  conformed  to  the  ideals  of  its  early  career;  * 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  it  flourished,4  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  most  powerful  trading 
and  commercial  organization  of  Europe;  the  year  1718  may 
be  declared  approximately  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  era  of 
decadence.* 

1  Heeren,  86  et  seq. ;  Merivale,  56. 

*  Raynal,  I,  465 ;  R.  aud  J.  273. 

*  "  During  the  seventeenth  century  Holland  was  so  rich  that  it  took  almost 
all  the  loans  issued  by  France  and  England  and  was  contented  in  these  trans- 
actions with  a  rate  of  interest  varying  between  four  and  six  per  cent."  — 
(tr.j  NOEL,  II,  33a. 

4  The  Treaty  of  Munster  (1048) ,  by  which  the  eighty  years'  war  with  Spain 
was  closed,  concisely  indicated  the  extent  of  Dutch  power  at  that  epoch,  Van 
d.  Bogaerde-d.-t. -Brugge,  II,  51 ;  one  hundred  years  later,  in  1751,  William  IV, 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  communication  to  the  States-General  clearly  set  forth 
the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  Dutch  prosperity,  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.- 
Brupge,  II,  41  et  seq. 

:  my  authorities  fix  this  date  as  1722. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

DECLINE  OF  DUTCH  COLONIZATION  IN  THE  EAST 

THE  consolidation  of  the  two  English  East  India  Companies 
occurred  in  1702,  and  within  a  few  years  the  new  society  thus 
created  was  rivalling  the  Dutch  corporation;  but  the  most 
serious  danger  to  the  latter  arose  from  changes  made  in  its 
own  methods.  The  Dutch  had  in  the  first  century  of  their 
colonial  activity  limited  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
commerce,  barter,  and  exchange,  having  scarcely  any  perma- 
nent settlements  and  employing  in  their  transactions  the  in- 
tervention of  the  natives;  subsequently,  adopting  a  plantation 
policy,  they  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
certain  products  of  the  soil.  In  the  Indies  they  decided  to 
apply  a  system  similar  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  before 
them  had  practised  in  many  of  their  possessions.  Unfor- 
tunately altering  the  nature  of  their  aims,  they  modified  the 
characteristics  of  their  rule  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Upon  close  examination  of  internal  conditions,  the 
gradual  loss  of  vigor  is  evident,  although  outwardly  apparent 
strength  was  still  maintained.1 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coffee  berry 
was  carried  from  Arabia  to  Java.2  It  proved  exceedingly 

1  Heeren,  204  (par.  16).    "This  prosperity  found  its  danger  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  original  traditions  of  simplicity  and  of  wisdom,  in  the  decadence 
of  the  morals  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  economic  and  admin- 
istrative faults  of  which  the  Company  was  guilty."—  (tr.)  NOEL,  II,  Kil. 

2  "As  early  as  1650  the  industrious  Dutch  carried  the  seeds  of  coffee  trees 
from  Mocha  to  their  colony  in  the  far  East,  enlarged  the  enterprise  rapidly,  and 
were  ahle  in  1719  to  appear  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world  with  large  sup- 
plies of  coffee  from  Java.    Encouraged  by  this  success  they  established  simi- 
lar plantations  in  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  the  Smula  Islands.    The  French  and 
the  English  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  short  time  the  coffee  tree  bad 
made  the  voyage  around  the  world.    In  16UO  Governor  Witsen  presented  a  cof- 
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thrifty  in  this  location  and  soon  became  the  principal  source  of 
remuneration  in  the  colonial  trade.  About  the  same  time  the 
sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  the  Moluccas  and  Java.  For 
these  enterprises  it  was  necessary  to  draw  emigrants  from 
Europe ;  to  this  end  large  tracts  of  land  and  a  fixed  number 
of  cocoanut  trees  were  promised  to  each  male  settler,  while 
presents  of  money  were  offered  to  those  of  the  other  sex;  but, 
finally,  because  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  latter  accepted 
its  generosity,  the  Company  was  obliged  to  abandon  these 
bounties.  Marriage  with  converted  native  women  was  thence- 
forth permitted.  Another  feature  deserves  particular  men- 
tion—  the  few  slaves  and  the  kind  treatment  accorded  them.1 
In  the  work  of  colonization,  every  nation  undertaking  the 
task  seems  to  single  out  some  article  of  production  as  the 
object  around  which  its  care  and  solicitude  turn  ;  it  is 
the  commodity  from  which  wealth  is  anticipated;  all  else 
is  subordinated  to  it  and,  as  compared  with  it,  considered 
valueless.  The  government,  zealous  to  promote  the  single 
coveted  specialty,  surrounds  its  cultivation  or  extraction  with 
detailed  regulations,  retains  an  exclusive  control  over  it,  and 
expects  to  derive  from  it  an  exaggerated  profit.  Generally 
the  hopes  so  highly  strung  are  vain  and  deceptive.  A  great 
output  may  be  attained,  vast  fortunes  made,  immense  revenues 
raised,  a  monopoly  established,  glory  and  magnificence  may 
ensue;  but  invariably,  like  the  golden  apple  so  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  this  success  is  corroding  the  heart,  corrupting  the 
character,  and  implanting  in  the  national  constitution  the 
germs  of  senility,  decay,  and  decline. 

fee  plant  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Amsterdam,  where  it  bore  fruit  and  pro- 
duced many  young  plants ;  from  these  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies 
have  been  furnished."  —  SIMMONDS,  "Tropical  Agriculture,"  33. 

"  The  first  coffee  plants  grown  in  Java  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
were  brought  from  Kanamore  in  1<'.'.»'. ;  but  tiny  perished  in  the  earthquake 
:iii<l  tlood  of  1609;  and  the  honor  of  rcintnxlu.  in-  tin-  precious  shrub  belongs 
to  Il'-M'lrik  Zwaardekrom.  The  first  shipm* -it  of  I  \  unese  coffee  was  m:i<Ii' 
in  171 1-17U.  hut  it  was  not  till  after  1721  that  the  yearly  exports  reached  any 
considerable  amount."  —  H.  A.  WEBSTER,  article  "  Java,"  in  "  Encyclopaedia 
Brttannica." 

i  Leroy-Beaulieu,  81. 
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In  South  America  gold  and  silver  were  the  ruin  of  Spain; 
in  Cuba,  sugar;  in  the  Dutch  Indies  spices  were  the  origin  of 
evil.  Had  the  East  India  Company  been  satisfied  to  derive 
from  its  dominions  the  legitimate  returns  of  a  trading  sys- 
tem, all  would  have  continued  well;  but,  regardless  of  the 
results  achieved  along  this  line,  the  possibilities  of  fabu- 
lous riches  dazzled,  blinded,  and  too  strongly  tempted  the 
sturdy,  conservative  Dutch  people.  Although  the  coffee  and 
sugar  cultures  were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, considerably  developed  in  their  dependencies,  the  spice 
trade  still  remained  the  fetich;  in  time  the  heedless,  impru- 
dent policy  of  devotion  to  this  one  idol  involved  the  Company 
in  excesses,  occasioned  its  bankruptcy,  and  irretrievably  cost 
the  state  its  preeminence  in  Oriental  affairs.1 

From  the  very  first  the  Dutch  cherished  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  spice  business.2  In  a  degree  their  anticipations  were 
unduly  elated  by  the  prevailing  European  fashion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.8  Spices  were  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction; they  were  just  beginning  to  be  used  by  constantly 
increasing  numbers,  and  bade  fair  within  a  brief  interval  to  be 
universally  in  vogue.  Moreover,  at  that  epoch  only  certain 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  the  sources  of  supply,  so  that 
whoever  ruled  them  effectually  controlled  the  trade.  The 
Dutch,  in  fact,  became  their  fortunate  possessors.  How,  in 
their  desire  to  dictate  prices,  they  only  cultivated  those 
regions  where  the  production  was  the  most  luxuriant  and  per- 
fect, how  they  absolutely  prohibited  the  culture  in  districts 
neglected  by  themselves,  and  how  unhappily  the  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  Company  to  share  these  territories  with  its  English 

1  Scidmore,  94. 

2  "  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  were  firmly  established  in  the  Moluccas  they  en- 
deavored to  appropriate  the  exclusive  trade  in  spices;  an  advantage  which 
those  whom  they  had  just  despoiled  had  never  been  able  to  secure." — (tr.) 
RAYNAL,  I,  334.    "  To  assure  themselves  the  exclusive  output  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  were  justly  called  the  gold  mines  of  the  company,  the  Dutch  employed 
every  means  which  an  enlightened  avarice  could  suggest.    Nature  even  came 
to  their  aid."  —  (tr.)  Ibid.  343-344.    The  last  sentence  refers  to  the  earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  difficulties  of  navigation  which  prevail  in  this  region. 

8  An  advance  in  the  price  of  India  pepper  was  the  chief  motive  for  the 
establishment  of  the  English  company,  Bird  wood  and  Forster  (Introduction). 
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competitor  terminated,  are  already  known.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  this  rival  the  Dutch  pursued,  with  renewed  vigor, 
their  doctrines  of  monopoly.1  They  adopted  the  illogical  plan 
of  inordinate  gains  on  small  sales  Every  nerve  was  strained 
to  limit  the  output  with  the  intention  of  augmenting  quota- 
tions. The  theory  of  less  profit  and  large  transactions  was 
unappreciated.* 

These  prudent,  sensible  men  seemed  as  crazed  by  the  spice 
trade  as  their  foes,  the  Spaniards,  were  maddened  by  the 
search  for  gold.  All  was  abandoned  in  their  infatuation  for 
this  one  siren  ;  wealth  was  risked  for  its  maintenance,  and 
prosperity  was  eventually  lost  by  the  succession  of  disasters 
directly  traceable  to  this  cause.  The  Dutch,  in  quest  of  the 
imaginary  riches  presumably  to  be  acquired  by  the  continuance 
of  their  exclusive  methods,  fought  other  nations,  defied  nature, 
and  demoralized  themselves.  Their  long  struggle  with  Eng- 
land in  the  East  was  for  the  freedom  of  the  spice  market;  the 
devastation  of  the  fields  outside  of  their  duly  organized  plan- 
tations was  an  attempt  to  resist  the  edicts  of  a  higher  power; 
while  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  arbitrary  injustice  and  a 
vicious  mode  of  administration  to  assure  the  efficacy  of  their 
restrictive  measures  led  to  the  corruption  of  their  own  char- 
acter and  government.  As  the  Dutch  had  first  settled  on  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  cultivated  spices  and  gained 
affluence,  so,  subsequently,  they  there  first  committed  excesses 
and  entered  upon  their  decline. 

The  extirpation  of  the  surplus  of  spice  plants  was  barbarous 
and,  likewise,  most  injurious  to  national  interests.  While  this 
practice  may  have  been  unavoidable  in  order  to  reduce  the 
production  and  frustrate  contraband  traffic,  it  was  inherently 
mischievous.'  Many  officials  were  required  to  enforce  the 

r  some  account  of  the  spices  grown  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  methods  of 
administration,  cultivation,  and  volume  of  trade,  cf.  Raynal,  I,  334  et  seq. 
Among  the  chief  items  in  this  commerce  were  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  and 
I'inn.imon. 

*  Rosscher  and  Jannasch,  281. 

•  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  503 ;  De  Sismondi,  "  Econ.  Pol."  II 
B.  aud  J.  281;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  71 ;  Payne,  55. 
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observance  of  regulations  in  districts  where  the  crop  was 
purposely  destroyed.1  A  complicated  administrative  mechan- 
ism and  a  vast  expenditure  being  requisite,  without  any 
directly  positive  returns,  this  wastage  in  condemned  regions 
offset,  in  great  part,  the  enormous  profits  realized  elsewhere. 
Considerable  military  and  naval  equipments  were  equally 
indispensable  to  second  the  decrees  of  the  governors,  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  natives,  and  to  prevent  illicit  trading 
with  foreign  competitors.2  Unfortunately  for  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  Dutch  had  previously  enjoyed,  this  fatal 
policy  of  wilful  limitation  of  the  stocks  drew  upon  them  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  view  only  with 
horror  the  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  the  desola- 
tion of  large  portions  of  their  fatherland.  This  animosity, 
at  times  manifesting  itself  in  open  resistance,  resulted 
on  several  occasions  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the 
aborigines  and  the  ruin  of  agriculture.8  Extortion  became 
common,  cruelty  was  frequent,  and  massacres  were  consum- 
mated in  the  application  of  these  unnatural  laws.4  To  obtain 
the  highest  degree  of  gain  the  Company  was  tempted  to  buy 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  As  the  entire  traffic  was  in  its  hands, 
it  had  full  power  to  fix  its  own  purchase  price.  On  this 
question  interminable  quarrels  with  the  planters  arose,  the 
latter  claiming  in  all  probable  justice  that  their  toil  was 
insufficiently  remunerated.  In  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra, 
war  was  a  normal  condition;  in  the  other  colonies  of  the  Orient 
the  situation  was  little  better.6  The  tyranny  of  the  ruling 
nation  grew  to  be  intolerable.  At  first  so  liberal,  when  free- 
ing these  same  people  from  the  oppression  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  Holland,  absolute  master  in  turn,  exceeded  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  absurdity  of  its  ordinances  and  in  the  severity 
of  their  execution.6 

i  Raynal,  I,  345.  a  Ibid.  I,  356. 

»  Torrens,  "  Colonization  of  South  Australia,"  190:  R.  and  J.  281. 
*  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  503;  De  Sisinoudi,  "Pol.  Econ."  II,  171; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  71  et  seq. ;  Payne,  112. 
6  Raynal.  I,  460-461. 
e  McCullagh,  II,  323  et  seq. 
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Possibly  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  would  still  have 
been  able  to  survive  the  moral  ignominy  of  its  hostile  treat- 
ment of  foreigners  and  its  harsh  disposition  toward  the 
natives  had  its  own  officials  remained  faithful  to  their  duty.1 
But  as  the  scheme  of  administration  extended  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  colonial  government  became  more  involved,  the 
opportunities  for  infidelity,  misconduct,  treachery,  and  cor- 
ruption augmented.2  Alas!  unhappily,  as  so  often  before  and 
since,  trusted  and  honored  public  servants  were,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  not  slow  to  betray  the 
confidence  placed  in  them.  The  corporation  fell  as  plunder 
to  its  own  agents;  dishonesty  entered  every  department.  In 
earlier  days  the  emissaries  residing  in  its  possessions  had 
been  few.  A  fleet  alone  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
Dutch  authority  in  the  East.  After  the  epoch  of  the  change 
in  policy  the  number  of  functionaries  permanently  living 
abroad  rapidly  multiplied.  Those  who  wished  to  attain 
wealth  —  so  many  at  all  times  —  craved  employment  in  the 
foreign  service;  those  who  longed  for  prestige  at  home  solicited 
places  for  their  favorites  and  retainers ;  ambitious  politicians 
created  new  posts  in  order  to  have  more  influence  at  their 
disposal.8  Whoever  went  out  to  India,  Java,  or  the  Moluccas, 
the  directors  in  Holland  overlooked  or  tolerated  their  mis- 
behavior; frequently  they  connived  at  it.4 

The  chief  abuse  which  developed  was  trading  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Company  on  their  own  account.5  The 
regulations  of  1658  forbade  this  individual  participation  in 
business,  and  the  value  of  merchandise  which  could  be  brought 
lt;ick  to  Europe  was  likewise  limited;  but  both  these  provisions 
were  openly  and  wilfully  disregarded.  A  large  and  lucrative 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  subordinates,  who  were  often 

i  Heereo,  205. 

*  For  a  survey  of  the  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, cf.  Lucas,  IV,  8  et  seq. 

'  The  company  owed  its  fall  "  not  so  much  to  the  competition  of  powerful 
rivals  and  to  its  losses  in  war,  as  to  the  corruption  which  its  system  of  govern- 
ment fostered  among  its  officials."  — LUCAS,  IV,  351. 

«Raynal,  I,463etse<i  T^roy-Beaulieu,  72  et  seq. 

*  Heeren,  3G1  (par.  20) ;  R.  and  J.  273,  285. 
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aided  by  officers  resident  in  Holland.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  economize  by  paying  insignificant  salaries,  and  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  rules  by  an  army  of  inspectors.  The 
small  pay  and  the  tribute  exacted  for  silence  rendered  illegiti- 
mate practices  the  more  flagrant.  Thus  the  effort  to  redress 
wrongs  only  tended  to  increase  them.  With  the  greatest 
effrontery,  employees  appropriated  even  vessels  to  transport 
their  private  cargoes  to  Europe.  In  Japan  the  illegal  traffic 
exceeded  the  regularly  authorized  transactions.  Petty  clerks, 
earning  small  wages,  died,  leaving  fortunes  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  florins,  and  governors,  at  the  end  of  their 
terms,  returned  to  Europe  having  amassed  millions.  The 
Company  went  so  far  as  to  recognize  these  illicit  profits  by 
imposing  a  tax  upon  them.  Not  any  wonder  situations  in 
the  Orient  were  sought  with  avidity ! l 

At  home  the  rivalry  for  employment  under  the  East  India 
Company  was  not  the  less  keen.  The  law  provided  that  gov- 
ernment officers  should  not  be  elected  to  any  position  by  the 
corporation;  nevertheless,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  nearly  all  its  leading  officials  were  in  the  public  service. 
The  majority  of  the  directors  from  Amsterdam  were  aldermen 
of  that  city.  In  1748  the  heir  to  the  throne  became  governor- 
general  with  very  extensive  functions.2  Next,  the  higher 
posts  were  declared  hereditary,  so  that  gradually  the  manage- 
ment constituted  a  limited  aristocracy.  With  this  deteriora- 
tion in  the  character  of  its  governors,  disorganization  went 
hand  in  hand.  The  directors  ceased  actively  to  take  part  in 
affairs;  instead  of  meeting  periodically,  they  came  together 
only  twice  a  year;  the  moneys  and  the  accounts  were 
neglected;  general  confusion  prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  a  few  of  the  more  honest  and  outspoken  members  of 
the  board  and  of  certain  exasperated  citizens,  the  States- 
General,  tempted  by  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  deputies, 
ultimately  refused  to  inaugurate  reforms,  accepted  and  ap- 
proved incomprehensible  financial  statements,  and  left  all 

1  R.  and  J.  273  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Henulieu,  72  et  seq. 

2  His  annual  salary  was  200,000  llorins ;  R.  and  J.  287. 
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the  vices  of  administration  unchecked.  Public  interests  were 
entirely  subjected  to  personal  gain.1 

The  like  inertness  pervaded  every  branch  of  the  service. 
Whether  by  negligence  or  lack  of  foresight,  many  antiquated 
regulations  were  being  maintained,  which,  harmful  in  their 
origin,  were  in  later  days  most  baneful  in  their  effect.  The 
rule  which  required  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  Asiatic  coasting 
trade  to  call  at  Batavia  was  the  most  absurd,2  for  the  free 
navigation  of  British  mariners  in  those  waters  was  sounding 
the  death  knell  of  Dutch  commerce.  Another  equally  sense- 
less provision  was,  that  ships  from  the  Orient  must  sail 
around  the  north  of  Scotland  instead  of  coming  up  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.8 

The  perfidy  of  agents  in  the  East  and  the  mismanagement 
of  officers  at  home  hastened  the  decline  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  the  same  time  threatening  ruin  to  the  Netherlands.4 
Between  1671  and  1740  the  corporation  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
vessels.  Its  welfare  was  also  being  daily  more  and  more 
menaced  by  the  increasing  competition  of  its  English  rival; 
while,  in  Holland,  the  state  was  dictating  more  stringent  con- 
ditions of  existence.  When,  in  1748,  great  modifications  were 
made  in  the  charter  and  the  prince  apparent  was  elected 
governor-general,8  it  was  likewise  decreed  that  a  yearly  tax 
of  1,250,000  florins,  half  in  coin  and  half  in  products,  should 
be  paid.  Furthermore,  the  annual  license  fee  was  fixed  at 
40,000  florins  plus  three  per  cent  on  the  net  profits.*  This 
exaction  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  fatal.  The  asso- 
ciation, burdened  with  these  additional  obligations,  saw  its 
indebtedness  augment  with  terrifying  rapidity.7  The  wise 

i  Raynal,  I,  400-469;  Leroy-Beaalien,  73  et  geq.  For  some  further  discus- 
sion of  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  cf.  Raynal,  470- 
477.  Another  modification  made  in  the  rules  after  1647  was  the  inauguration 
of  salaries  for  the  directors,  R.  and  J.  272. 

8  Raynal,  I,  46.');  supra,  p.  319,  note  6. 

>  Heeren,298  (par.  44!  note) ;  R.  and  J.  274,  275;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  74,  75. 

«  MrCull.-i-h,  11.367.  *  L.I 

•  In  1729  the  Company  had  likewise  paid  3,600,000  guilders  for  an  extension 
of  the  charter ;  cf.  post,  p.  338. 

r  Heercn,  361  et  seq.  (par.  20  note) ;  Merivale,  06. 
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men  of  Holland  seein  to  have  been  bereft  of  reason.  Hoping 
against  hope  for  some  favorable  turn  in  affairs,  the  most  falla- 
cious doctrines  were  adopted.  Absolute  secrecy  was  enjoined 
upon  the  directors  and  officials  in  charge,  so  that  the  Dutch 
people  should  not  learn  the  perilous  situation.1  Meanwhile, 
effectually  to  conceal  these  disasters,  loans  were  made  in  the 
Orient  at  ten  per  cent  rather  than  in  Europe  at  three ;  money 
at  this  fabulous  rate  was  even  used  to  meet  the  regular 
dividends.2 

Prosperity  had  departed  and  the  Company  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  of  destruction.  From  1603  to  1693  there  had  been 
annually  imported  into  Holland  60,000,000  to  120,000,000 
florins'  worth  of  merchandise,  which  had  been  sold  to  enormous 
advantage.  In  1655  it  is  said  57,000,000  florins  net  were 
realized,  and  in  1693  nearly  100,000,000.  At  times  the  stock 
was  quoted  at  1000  for  every  100  par.  In  less  than  130  years 
180,000,000  florins  were  distributed  as  profits,  aside  from 
imposts,  loans  to  the  state,  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  many 
public  buildings,  —  among  them  the  city  hall  of  Amsterdam,  — 
and  the  construction  of  an  immense  mercantile  marine.8  The 
exigencies  of  international  politics  were  growing  more  and  more 
pressing,  which  fact,  combined  with  the  swiftly  developing 
competition  of  other  nations,  presaged  ultimate  ruin.  In  1730 
the  losses  of  the  corporation  already  amounted  to  233,000,000 
florins.4 

1  Raynal,  I,  459,  460. 

2  Ibid.  I,  468;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  74  et  seq. 

8  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge  gives  the  annual  dividends  paid  by  this 
company,  from  1605  to  1774,  an  excellent  index  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  pros- 
perity. For  example,  the  dividends  were,  in  1606, 75  per  cent ;  in  1612, 57J  per 
cent ;  in  1627,  32i  per  cent ;  in  1642,  50  per  cent ;  from  1605  to  1648,  the  average 
annual  rate  was  22+  per  cent ;  with  few  exceptions,  when  the  dividend  was 
passed,  the  percentage  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  was  above  20  per 
cent ;  after  1750,  it  was  rather  under  than  over  that  figure ;  cf.  Van  d.  Bogaerde- 
d.-t.-Brugge,  II,  71,  74  et  seq. ;  supra,  p.  317,  note  2.  For  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise annually  sold  by  the  company,  ibid.  II,  78;  cf.  also  Cantu,  VIII,  309 
et  seq. ;  McCullagh,  II,  367 ;  Kaynal,  I,  457. 

*  Cf.  Noel,  II,  161.  In  1751  the  net  assets  of  the  company  did  not  exceed 
62,480,000  livres,  but  of  this  amount  only  38,0t;0,000  livres  were  "  good."  At 
that  time  the  annual  revenue  was  27,940,000  livres,  but  the  ordinary  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  20,460,000  livres ;  cf .  Raynal,  1, 457-458.  The  situation  was 
then  already  acute. 
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The  war  with  England  to  decide  the  supremacy  of  the  seas 
broke  out  in  1780.  For  very  nearly  180  years  that  country, 
envious  of  Dutch  power,  had  been  biding  the  opportunity  to 
crush  it.  England,  having  practically  annihilated  French  colo- 
nial rule,  was  now  strengthening  herself  for  the  final  struggle 
with  her  most  redoubtable  rival.1  During  the  first  year  of  the 
conflict,  so  many  Dutch  vessels  were  taken  or  sunk  that 
the  Company  was  obliged  to  suspend  payments;*  before  its 
close,  in  1783,  many  of  the  possessions  in  the  Orient  had  been 
captured;  some  of  them  were  afterward  returned  to  Hol- 
land, but  others,  quite  as  important,  were  confiscated  forever. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  provisions  of  peace  was  the  free  navi- 
gation of  these  waters.8  Again,  the  English  had,  in  1774, 
discovered  spice  trees  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea;  and  the 
French  had  likewise  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  on  an  unlimited  scale,  into  their  Eastern 
dominions.  Thus  the  Dutch  monopoly  was  broken  on  every 
hand.4 

The  States-General,  in  1789,  ordered  a  searching  examina- 
tion into  the  accounts  of  the  Company.6  It  was  shown  in  the 
report,  made  six  years  later,  that  since  1694  the  expenses  had 
annually  exceeded  the  receipts  by  several  millions  of  francs; 
that  loans  had  been  constantly  made  to  cover  these  deficits ; 
that  in  1779  the  sum  borrowed  was  168,000,000  francs;  that  in 
1791  the  debts  amounted  to  238,000,000  francs;  in  1794,  just 
before  this  exposure,  the  assets  approximated  15,287,000 
florins,  while  the  liabilities  were  127,550,000  florins.6  The 
society  abandoned  in  1795  its  authority,  still  nominally 


*  Cantu,  VIII,  310;  Heeren,  298  (par.  46  note). 

*  "  Oat  of  an  yearly  average  of  135  ships  calling  at  the  Cape,  only  29  now 
called."  — LUCAS,  IV,  192. 

*  Already  some  time  previously  the  Dutch  had,  in  fact,  lost  their  exclusive 
control  over  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Orient,  Raynal,  I,  462. 

«  Raynal,  I,  478-480;  Cantu,  VIII,  310;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  76. 

*  For  a  previous  official  report  on  condition  of  Dutch  commerce  in  1751,  cf. 
McCnllagh,  II,  366. 

*  A  florin  is  worth  a  trifle  more  than  two  francs.    The  actual  as  well  as  the 
relative  value  of  the  moneys  of  France  and  Holland  have,  however,  changed 
since  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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existing  over  the  entire  Oriental  trade,  except  that  of  China 
and  Japan;  all  its  other  territories  were  then  surrendered  to 
the  state.  The  final  cessation  of  its  activities  came  in  1798, 
and  its  legal  dissolution  followed  some  two  years  subsequently 
(1800). l 

The  celebrated  Dutch  East  India  Company  fell  the  victim 
of  its  own  maladministration.  Perpetual  monopoly  was  the 
delusory  phantom  after  which  it  grasped.  How  in  this  vain 
effort  every  principle  of  reason,  logic,  honesty,  justice,  and 
common  sense  was  violated,  is  apparent.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  exclusive  control  of  markets,  the  organization  attempted 
to  amass  riches  by  the  practice  of  extortion.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  natural  wealth,  the  cruel  subjection  of  the  native 
populations,  and  the  total  banishment  of  foreigners  from  its 
domains  were  incidental  to  the  one  end.  For  a  time  — 
indeed  nearly  a  century  —  this  corporation,  untrammelled  in 
its  undertakings  and,  to  a  great  extent,  undeveloped  in  its 
procedure,  flourished;  but  as  other  European  powers  besides 
Holland  gradually  became  stronger,  their  rivalry  grew  more 
threatening  ;  and  consequently  the  methods  of  the  Dutch  in 
self-defence  were  more  minutely  elaborated;  nevertheless,  as 
the  arrogance  of  these  people  increased  their  prosperity 
declined.  The  doctrine  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  for 
which  they  had  formerly  contended  against  the  Portuguese, 
was  afterward  repudiated  by  them.2  Inaugurating  their  series 
of  colonial  enterprises  with  the  profession  of  the  most  liberal 
theories  of  that  age,  they  had  eventually  built  up  a  monstrous 
tyranny.  Their  very  successes,  so  often  exaggerated  and 
fictitious,  had  enticed  other  nations  to  redouble  their  endeavors 
to  participate  in  the  Eastern  trade,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  despotism  in  the  Orient  involved  them  in  continual 
hostilities  with  the  aborigines,  and  caused  these  latter  to  wel- 
come the  enemies  of  Holland  as  their  own  deliverers.  Con- 


1  R.  and  J.  278  et  seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  75, 76 ;  Payne,  140 ;  Alleyne  Ireland 
says  the  indebtedness  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  approxi- 
mated $45,000,000,  "Tropical  Colonization,"  196. 

2  Supra,  p.  310,  notes  2  and  3. 
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stant  warfare  within  and  without  their  settlements  was  the 
most  potent  force  working  for  evil.1  Red  tape,  official  corrup- 
tion, and  lack  of  patriotism  were  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  their  system. 

One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  Company  was  its 
thoughtlessness  of  the  future.  Exclusively  engrossed  in  the 
task  of  procuring  quick  and  large  gains  from  its  distant 
possessions,  the  study  of  ways  and  means  for  their  perma- 
nent welfare  was  neglected  or  forgotten.  Satisfied  with  the 
mere  present  condition  of  its  domains,  it  failed  to  perceive 
the  changes  in  administration  and  form  of  government  re- 
quired by  the  enlightened  reason  of  the  ages.  Bound  up 
in  a  routine  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  it  was  considered  dis- 
creditable to  adopt  any  detail  advocated  or  practised  by  others. 
The  Dutch,  strangely  enough,  committed  errors  very  similar 
to  those  perpetrated  by  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  East  they  were,  as  these  latter  in  the  West,  devoid  of 
all  spirit  of  improvement,  progress,  or  reform;  both  reaped 
the  harvest  of  antagonism  at  home  and  abroad,  of  dazzling,  but 
insecure  and  briefly  enduring,  profits,  of  persistent  smuggling, 
dishonest  representatives,  and  ultimate  bankruptcy.* 

The  Company,  inspired  solely  by  mercantile  aims,  never,  in 
the  strict  sense,  founded  colonies.  The  one  exception  was  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  —  an  establishment  which  was,  indeed, 
purely  agricultural ;  but  even  in  this  instance  the  Dutch  scarcely 
appreciated  the  full  utility  of  that  point  as  a  strategic  post. 
Under  their  rule  this  community  did  not  flourish;  notwith- 
standing the  beautiful  climate,  location,  and  natural  wealth 
of  the  region,  it  only  very  slowly  developed.  The  absurd 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonists,  forbidding  trade  with 
the  neighboring  native  tribes,  the  frequent  conflicts  with 
these  latter,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  displayed  toward  them, 
the  religious  persecutions,  which  here  alone  took  place,  and 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  wars  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  cf.  John  Bruce 
(Introduction),  14  et  seq. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  reasons  of  Dutch  failure  in  colonization,  of. 
Yeats,  26. 
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the  prohibition  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  inconceiv- 
ably diminished  the  importance  of  this  station.1  The  latent 
possibilities  of  the  district  were  quickly  manifest  upon  its 
final  transfer,  in  1815,  to  British  sovereignty.2 

This  blindness  to  the  value  of  regular  settlements  is  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  John  Furry,  a  Swiss  in  the  hire 
of  the  Company  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  formulated  the  theory  that  a  country,  in  its  own  in- 
terest, should  plant  permanent  and  self-sustaining  colonies, 
rather  than  simply  mercantile  outposts.  He  favored  the 
healthy  sections  of  the  temperate  zones.  First  turning  to 
his  employers  for  the  practical  execution  of  his  plans,  he 
desired  that  they  take  possession  of  certain  tracts  of  land  to 
the  north  of  the  Cape  and  in  South  Australia.  He  wished  to 
see  there  grown  the  fruits  of  the  respective  soils,  such  as  corn, 
nuts,  olives,  and  grapes.  The  reward  for  his  pains  was  dis- 
charge from  his  position;  for  it  was  feared  the  loss  of  the 
spice  monopoly  would  ensue  from  these  schemes.  Purry, 
afterward  having  asked  the  approval  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  but  being  repulsed,  went  to  England.  Purrysburg, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  line  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  was  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  his  projects 
by  the  British  government.8 

The  aversion  of  the  Dutch  toward  fixed  colonial  establish- 
ments bore  fatal  consequences  when  the  spice  trade  declined. 
Without  European  colonists  in  considerable  numbers  scattered 
throughout  their  numerous  territories,  it  was  impracticable 
to  inaugurate  and  maintain  other  cultures.  Habituated 
to  one  class  of  articles,  they  at  length  perceived  that  the 

iDe  Sismondi,  "  Econ.  Pol."  II,  129  et  seq. ;  R.  and  J.  270;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  81  et  seq.  "  When  the  Dutch  first  occupied  the  Cape,  the  Nether- 
lands had  nearly  if  not  quite  reached  the  summit  of  their  power,  and  by  the 
time  when  the  settlement  had  grown  out  of  its  infancy,  the  strength  of  the 
mother  country  was  stationary,  if  not  beginning  to  decline.  Had  South 
Africa  been  settled  50  years  earlier,  it  is  conceivable  that  its  fortunes  as  a 
Dutch  colony  would  have  been  greater."  —  LUCAS,  IV,  33. 

2  Post,  II,  Ch.  -XXII,  entitled,  "  English  Colonization  in  Cape  Colony  and 
South  Africa." 

8  Payne,  "  European  Colonies,"  111. 
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opportunities  of  many  decades  had  been  wasted.1  Coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  crops  had  been  sacrificed 
for  spices;  nations  raising  these  staples,  it  was  realized,  were 
far  in  the  lead.8 

The  Company,  moreover,  did  not  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
liberal  principles  which  it  at  first  professed;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  rule  had  become  tyrannical.  Can  there  be  imagined 
any  higher  form  of  despotism  than  that  which  decrees  the 
destruction  of  quantities  of  rich  agricultural  products  with  the 
avowed  intent  to  increase  their  price?8  Under  this  policy, 
an  immense  extent  of  fertile  fields  was  devastated  in  the  East 
Indies,  while  multitudes  of  the  aborigines  starved  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  same  system  dictated  the  massacre  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  that  these  edicts  should  be 
obeyed,  that  smuggling  should  be  rendered  very  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  supervision  of  the  spice  business  should 
be  facilitated.4  These  transactions  left  indelible  stains  on  the 
reputation  of  those  who  participated  in  them.6 

In  two  other  aspects  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  merits  praise. 
Religious  persecution  and  slavery  were  almost  unpractised. 
Protestantism,  although  introduced  into  their  realms,  was 
rarely  advocated  by  force,  but  only  by  gentle  persuasion. 
The  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity  did  not  consti- 
tute one  of  their  objects.  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and 
Paganism  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but  never  disturbed. 
However  the  lack  of  missionary  spirit  may  be  regarded, 
this  disposition  was  certainly  fortunate  for  the  subject  races, 
who  were  free  from  the  Inquisition  and  from  every  kind  of 
sectarian  oppression.8  Human  bondage  was  not  adopted  on 

i  Teats,  219;  also  Bird  wood  and  Forster  (Introduction). 

*  Cf .  Payne,  64. 

•Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  503;  Leroy-Beaulien,  71 ;  R.  and  J.  281; 
De  Slsmondi,  "  Econ.  Pol."  II.  1  U  ;  Payne,  55. 

r  commercial  regulations  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Orient  and  trade  statis- 
f.  Raffles,  243, J»4 ». 

*  R.  and  J.  281 ;  Leroy-Beanllen,  71  et  seq.,  80  et  seq. ;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  503 ;  De  Sismotxli.  i      ll.r.l 

6  "  The  invariable  maxim,  sprung  from  the  fundamental  law,  [has  been]  to 
permit  all  kinds  of  religion  and  to  maintain  tolerance  in  this  respect  as  the 
I 
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any  large  scale  in  the  East  Indies,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  needed.  The  cultivation  of  the  spice  trees  does 
not  require  any  close  attention  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  or  cotton 
planting  exacts.  Domestic  servitude  alone  was  permitted; 
while,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  blacks,  fused  with  the  natives, 
practically  disappeared.  In  1843,  it  was  said,  there  were  only 
ten  thousand  slaves  in  all  these  dependencies.1 

The  effects  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
Orient  have  been  described;  what  now  of  the  influence  exerted 
on  Holland  itself?  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  colonies  developed  in  the  Dutch  remarkable 
faculties.  Notwithstanding  the  errors  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, the  people,  as  individuals,  manifested  an  activity  and 
an  energy  previously  unexampled;  a  small  community  living 
behind  dikes  and  below  the  sea  level,  they  had  scarcely 
wrested  their  own  freedom  from  despotism  before  they  set 
out  to  win  liberty  from  tyranny  for  the  great  Eastern  world. 
Such  an  empire  as  that  erected  by  them  had  never  arisen  in  so 
brief  a  period ;  rapid  reaction  on  the  Netherlands  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  Holland,  finding  wealth  and  trade  in  dis- 
tant regions,  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leading  European 
power.  During  times  of  prosperity  the  government  like- 
wise shared  in  the  financial  gains.  In  1602,  25,000  florins 
were  paid  by  the  Company  into  the  treasury  for  its  first 
charter;  in  1647,  1,500,000  florins  on  account  of  renewal,  and 
in  1696  3,000,000  florins.2  Besides,  all  merchandise  imported 
into  Holland,  as  well  as  the  stock  and  the  income  of  the  cor- 

most  powerful  means  to  attract  foreigners  from  neighboring  countries  and  to 
increase  the  population  of  these  provinces.  The  constant  policy  of  the 
Republic  necessarily  rendered  this  country  a  sure  asylum  for  all  persecuted 
and  oppressed  foreigners.  No  allowance,  no  ti-eaty,  no  consideration  for  any 
prince,  no  prayer  of  any  power  whatsoever  in  the  world,  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  the  state  waver  in  this  protection  and  in  this  safeguard  extended  to 
those  who  took  refuge  in  this  country."  —  Extract  from  the  address  of  William 
IV,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1751,  VAN  D.  BOGAERDE-D.-T.-BRUGGE,  II,  42.  These 
words  equally  apply  to  the  colonies;  cf.  also  Payne,  112;  Cantu,  VIII,  309; 
Josiah  Child  argues  to  the  contrary  that  the  spirit  of  domestic  tranquillity  in 
Holland  was  unfavorable  to  colonial  development,  "  On  Plantations,"  196. 

1  Leroy-Beaulieu,  80,  81. 

2  R.  and  J.  259. 
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poration,  was  taxed.1  The  facility  of  collecting  these  reve- 
nues fascinated  the  States-General,  while  the  increasing  greed 
of  the  authorities  in  placing  additional  burdens  on  the  society 
materially  augmented  its  difficulties.  Ultimately,  the  Dutch 
themselves  were  the  sufferers  j  for,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, crushed  by  the  enormous  mass  of  its  debts,  ceased  to 
exist,  the  nation  was  obliged  to  assume  these  obligations.2 
Thus  its  final  failure  recoiled  on  those  who  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  it.  The  long-continued  violation  of  well-grounded 
economic  principles  involved  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  multiple  disasters. 

For  the  sake  of  the  sums  extorted  from  the  Company,  Hol- 
land had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Europe.  With  England  the 
struggle,  lasting  nearly  two  centuries,  terminated  as  is  well 
known.  Devotion  to  restricted  trade  at  any  cost  also  had  its 
natural,  but  still  noteworthy,  culmination  in  domestic  affairs. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  monopoly  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  Dutch ;  a  craze  in  favor  of  extensive  combinations 
prevailed.  The  tendency  to  exclusively  privileged  associa- 
tions was  then  as  marked  in  the  Netherlands  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  trusts  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.  How 
strangely,  indeed,  history  is  repeated!3 

The  Dutch,  by  their  daring,  industry,  and  perseverance 
conquerors  of  the  sea,  their  own  country,  and  a  colonial  empire, 
merited  better  success  than  they  attained  after  two  centuries 
of  toil.  Not  only  did  they  fail  to  secure  adequate  returns 
from  their  vast  possessions,  but,  in  spite  of  their  brilliant 
past,  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Notwithstanding  their  economy, 
assiduity,  prudence,  and  conservatism,  they  had  been  dragged 
down.  The  mistake  dated  back  two  hundred  years,  and  the 

i  Raynal,  I,  492-407. 

*  Lerny-Beaulieu,  79 ;  supra,  p.  332.    How  different  the  situation  a  century 
previously!     "  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Holland  had  claims 
to  the  amount  <>f  3,000,000  guilders  upon  its  debtors  in  various  parts  of  the 

'  —  YEATS,  219.    For  the  prejudice  already  sustained  by  the  state  in  in- 
crease of  taxation  and  of  th«-  pul.li.-  debt,  cf.  MrCullagh,  II,  329,  357,  361. 

•  Leroy-Beaulieu,  78,  79;  McCullagh,  331  et  seq. 
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malady  was  of  similar  duration.  A  free  people  had,  under 
the  guise  of  a  commercial  institution,  promoted  the  most 
vicious  of  tyrannies.  After  driving  out  the  Portuguese  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  they  had  erected  in  the  Orient  a  despotic 
oligarchy.  Insincerity  and  avarice  were  the  inevitable  ac- 
companiments of  a  privately  organized  body  politic.  The 
corporation  became  greater  than  the  creating  state :  excess  fol- 
lowed excess  until  in  its  utter  demoralization  the  government 
was  seriously  embarrassed. 

Such  were  the  conditions  just  prior  to  1800.  The  East  India 
Company  had  very  nearly  ruined  Holland.  But  for  these 
reasons  should  its  establishment  be  irrevocably  condemned? 
Consider  a  moment  the  aims  and  purposes  of  its  founders. 
Expressly  constituted  to  open  a  trade  which  otherwise  would 
have  long  remained  closed;  destined  to  send  ships  over  seas 
until  then  hardly  explored;  consecrated  at  first  to  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which,  with- 
out its  help,  would  have  been  neglected ;  acting  as  a  general 
means  for  the  diffusion  of  vast  funds  of  information  and 
knowledge  of  the  Orient, —  the  benefits  to  all  Europe  wrought 
by  its  early  activity  and  efforts  must  be  duly  acknowledged. 
The  perversion  which  its  original  principles  suffered,  the  cor- 
ruption which  consumed  its  honesty,  and  the  injury  which  it 
inflicted  upon  the  race  are  deplorable;  still  even  these  evils 
must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  necessarily  coincident  with  the 
evolution  of  the  European  colonial  system;  possibly  this  test 
was  unavoidable  in  order  that  others  might  profit  by  these 
errors,  and  Holland  itself  subsequently  draw  instruction  from 
such  unlucky  experiences. 

On  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  situation  of  the 
Dutch  was  in  every  respect  most  difficult.  The  supremacy  on 
the  ocean  lost  to  England  in  1783,  the  sovereignty  over  their 
own  little  land  about  to  be  relinquished  to  Napoleon,  the 
national  existence  to  be  merged  with  that  of  France  in  1811, 
these  people  at  home  and  abroad  were  impotent,  like  a  ship 
without  engine  or  rudder,  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither 
by  every  varying  wind  of  political  fortune.  France,  it  may 
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be  said,  had  their  country ;  England,  their  dependencies ;  and 
the  United  States,  their  commerce.  While  the  two  former 
rivals  were  quarrelling  over  the  territorial  spoils,  American 
enterprise  had  seized  the  trade  of  the  Dutch;  and  it  can  be 
truly  declared  that  this  new-born  competition  was  as  mortal  to 
the  Netherlands  as  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  had  been 
to  Venice  —  the  Italian  metropolis  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  East  Indian  dominions 
to  the  state,  strenuous  endeavors  were  made  to  improve  their 
affairs  and  to  retrieve  past  disasters.  In  the  interval  between 
the  cessation  of  business  by  the  Company  (1794)  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  colonies  by  England  (1811),  Holland  was  represented 
in  the  Orient  by  several  honest  and  courageous  governors- 
general,  among  whom  Daendels  (1808-1811)  will  always  be 
celebrated.1  His  efforts  were  directed  to  augmenting  the 
scope  and  influence  of  Dutch  power  in  these  regions.  Aban- 
doning the  mere  mercantile  spirit  and  looking  beyond  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  of  products,  he  aimed  at  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  desired  the  allegiance 
of  the  native  potentates  rather  than  the  yearly  tribute  of 
the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  was  determined  to  render  justice 
to  the  masses  as  well  as  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  petty 
princes.  He  proposed  to  introduce,  side  by  side  with  trade, 
education,  religion,  and  refinement.2  It  is  easy  to  realize  how 
far  his  projects  were  in  advance  of  the  principles  of  the 
defunct  corporation.  Fearless  in  his  actions  and  upright  in 
his  motives,  even  though  the  English  were  then  threatening 
these  possessions,  Daendels  did  not  hesitate  to  require  of  the 
local  sovereigns  absolute  submission,  to  extend  traffic  impar- 
tially to  the  aborigines,  to  exact  forced  labor  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  fortifications,  to  reform  the  system  of 
agriculture,8  to  suppress  the  corruption  of  his  subordinates, 

1  For  career  of  Daendels,  cf.  Scidmore,  22;  Cantu,  VIII,  311;  Leroy-Beau- 
lien,  277 ;  Payne,  355. 

«  Canto,  VIII,  311. 

•  Ireland  quotes  at  length  from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Mr.  Henry  Scott 
Boys  in  describing  the  land-tenure  system  of  Java,  "  Tropical  Colonization," 
197. 
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to  reorganize  the  administration,  and  to  make  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  hostile  attacks.  Unfortunate!}7,  the  annexation 
of  Holland  to  France,  involving  the  recall  of  this  resolute 
character,  interrupted  his  comprehensive  plans.1 

England,  which  almost  at  once  assumed  control  (1811),  for 
about  six  years  ruled  over  the  Dutch  colonial  realms.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  the  British  emissary  in  Java,  intent  upon 
inaugurating  the  policy  in  vogue  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
proclaimed  that  the  soil  belonged  to  the  government,  and  de- 
creed that  every  native  should  pay  to  the  state  a  land  tax 
averaging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  usual 
crops.2  The  chiefs,  relegated  from  office,  were  placed  on  a 
salary  or  pension;  but,  discontented  with  this  very  distaste- 
ful arrangement,  they  were  soon  conspiring  to  massacre  the 
resident  foreigners,  when  the  island  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.8 

1  His  spirit  may  be  judged  from  the  following  quotation,  "  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  place  myself  above  the  usual  formalities  and  to  disregard  every  law 
but  that  which  enjoined  the  preservation  of  the  colony  intrusted  to  my  man- 
agement; "  cited  by  Raffles,  Introduction,  xi. 

2  For  a  very  instructive  table  of  statistics  showing  the  details  as  to  all 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  the  island  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  divided 
into  three  different  periods:  (1)  1802-1805  (before  Daendels  came)  ;  (2)  1808- 
1810  (under  Daendels) ;  (3)  1812-181;")  (under  Raffles),  cf.  Raffles,  1,  343. 

3  Leroy-Beaulieu,  277  et  seq.    For  an  elaborate  history  of  the  island  of 
Java  from  the  earliest  times  to  1811,  cf.  Raffles,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  X  and  XI. 


CHAPTER  IX 

DUTCH    EAST   INDIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY    AND 
DUTCH  COLONIZATION  IN  THE   WEST 

HOLLAND  was  more  favored  than  Portugal,  her  predecessor 
in  the  colonial  field.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
contingencies  of  international  politics  ordained,  not  simply 
that  their  own  fatherland  should  be  recovered  by  the  Dutch, 
but  likewise  that  nearly  all  their  distant  territories  should  be 
returned;  of  the  latter  they  lost,  as  the  final  result  of  the 
European  upheaval,  only  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon.1 
Happily  emancipated  also  from  the  grasp  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  nation  was  then  free  to  prosecute  those  reforms 
in  colonial  administration  so  long  awaited  and  so  much 
needed.  Would  that  the  Dutch,  perceiving  the  opportunity, 
had  been  equal  to  their  task!  But  the  labor  was  slow  and 
protracted,  even  if  yet  effectual  improvement  can  be  said  to 
have  been  accomplished.2 

Among  the  Oriental  possessions  regained  in  1816,  Java  imme- 
diately assumed  the  first  rank.  Madura,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 
are  other  valuable  dependencies.8  Dutch  rule  was,  how- 
ever, re  inaugurated  only  after  considerable  friction  with  the 
natives,  who  had  eventually  learned  to  prefer  their  English 
masters.  In  1825  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Java  which 
lasted  five  years;  and  various  contentions  with  the  British 
were  also  not  adjusted  until  1824.  Meanwhile  frequent  com- 
plications between  the  two  countries  due  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  and  influence  of  England  in  the  East  were  more  and 

1  For  list  of  places  captured  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch,  cf .  Payne, 
li'.'.i.  1  j.t. 

*  Leroy-Beaulieu,  274  et  seq. 

•  Cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  843  et  seq.,  for  list  of  Dutch  posses- 
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more  necessitating  some  permanent  partition  of  this  region. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  England  should  withdraw  from  the 
islands  and  Holland  from  the  mainland.  The  former  thereby 
obtained  the  district  of  Singapore  —  although  the  port  itself  is 
an  island  —  as  well  as  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts ; 
while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  the  undisputed 
ownership  of  several  important  places,  and  more  particularly 
achieved  the  essential  concentration  of  its  dominions,  which 
since  then  have  been  materially  increased.  The  acquisition 
of  Sumatra,  in  1838,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.1 

After  the  retirement  of  the  English  the  Dutch  long  vacil- 
lated, irresolute  what  theory  to  adopt  for  the  interior  regime 
of  their  establishments.  At  first,  with  the  view  of  lessening 
the  displeasure  of  the  inhabitants  at  their  return  to  power, 
they  appear  to  have  been  disposed  to  continue  the  policy 
introduced  by  the  temporary  rulers,  according  to  which  the 
lands  had  been  farmed  out  to  the  chiefs.  Governor  Daendels 
during  his  term  had  had  forty  million  coffee  trees  planted  in 
Java,  so  that  this  berry  had  now  become  the  principal,  if  not 
the  exclusive,  staple.2  When  the  Crown,  nevertheless,  ascer- 
tained that,  under  the  British  method,  the  amount  of  revenue 
raised  from  this  crop  was  still  inadequate,  it  forthwith  de- 
creed that  the  aborigines  should  cultivate  it  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  authorities,  and  hand  over  to  the  latter  two- 
fifths  of  their  production.  The  people  at  once  relapsed  into 
bondage ;  they  found  it  impossible  legally  to  sell  the  remain- 
ing three-fifths;  for  the  state's  share  only  could  be  offered  on 
Dutch  markets,  and  trade  with  foreigners  in  this  article  was 
forbidden.3  Contraband  traffic  and  rebellion  followed.  So  long 
as  the  government  could  control  the  supply  of  coffee  its  prof- 
its were  enormous ;  but  with  the  large  quantities  smuggled  to 
China  and  there  bought  by  competitors,  quotations  fell.  The 
usual  deficit  ensued ;  recourse  was  had  to  a  loan ;  many  of  the 
houses  then  engaged  in  Eastern  business  failed,  and  disaster 

i  Payne,  356.  2  Ibid.  355. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  the  culture  system,  cf.  Anton,  132,  133 ;  Scidmore, 
Ch.  VIII  and  IX. 
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once  more  was  threatening.  In  1824  the  king  himself  inter- 
vened by  the  formation  of  a  commercial  company  considered 
sufficiently  strong  to  save  the  situation.  Matters,  however, 
grew  worse,  and  the  five  years'  insurrection  occurred.1 
Holland  was  again  on  the  eve  of  abandoning  the  island  when 
a  man  as  capable  as  indomitable  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Van  den  Bosch,  governor-general  of  Java,  in  1830  took  Diepo 
Negoro,  the  rebel  leader,  prisoner,  ended  the  revolt,  and  set 
up  a  desirable  local  administration.  The  system,2  perpet- 
uating his  name,  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  Dutch 
rule  for  that  of  the  chiefs,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  cul- 
tures. The  state  exacted  of  the  natives  one-fifth  of  their 
days  of  labor,  and  required  that  one-fifth  of  their  land  should 
be  devoted  to  crops  which  were  in  good  demand  in  Europe,  as, 
for  example,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo,  coffee,  and 
tea.  Prices  were  fixed  from  year  to  year  in  advance,  and  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  was  strictly  supervised.  The  Handels 
Maatschappy,  a  mercantile  association  with  37,000,000  florins 
capital,  was  likewise  organized,  under  royal  protection,  to  act 
as  the  authorized  intermediary  for  the  transportation  and  sale 
of  Oriental  products.8 

Under  this  policy,  agriculture  flourished,  commerce  in- 
creased, and  the  population  multiplied.4  In  a  few  years  the 
output  of  sugar  and  coffee  more  than  doubled,  while  the  result 
attained  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  many  other 
articles  was  very  similar.  The  number  of  vessels  necessary 
to  carry  these  commodities  to  Europe  was  naturally  much 
larger,  while  many  foreigners,  especially  the  Chinese,  were 
attracted  to  the  colonies.  Still,  the  Dutch  had  not  fully  prof- 
ited by  their  experience  with  the  earlier  East  India  Company, 
for  the  reforms  effected  by  them  were  really  much  more  ap- 

» Can tu,  VIII,  311. 

*  Ireland  gives  a  description  of  the  Van  den  Bosch  system  as  based  upon 
.1.  \v.  B.  Money,  "Java,  or  How  to  manage  a  Colony."  "  Tropical  Coloniza- 
tion," 204;  cf.  also  Leroy-Beaulieu,  278;  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900), 
849:  Scidmore,  98, 112-114. 

•Canni.  VI 1 1.. -ill. 

4  "  The  population  increased  tenfold  during  the  half  century  that  the  cul- 
ture system  was  in  operation."  -  SCIDMOK«,  109. 
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parent  than  substantial.  The  new  methods  were,  in  brief,  the 
revival  of  the  coercion  of  labor  and  the  monopoly  of  markets. 
Nevertheless,  peace  was  reestablished  and  the  supremacy  of 
Holland  assured;  for  the  people  were  pleased  by  the  removal 
of  their  chiefs  from  absolute  power,  while  the  latter  were 
flattered  by  being  taken  into  the  public  service. 

Politically  Java  is  distributed  into  residencies,  divisions, 
regencies,  districts,  and  communes,  or  townships.  At  the 
head  of  each  regency  and  every  minor  subdivision  is  placed  a 
native  chieftain  of  greater  or  less  distinction  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  post.  The  more  prominent  positions  are 
of  course  given  to  the  more  noble  princes.  To  the  office  of 
regent  an  annual  salary  of  $4000  to  $7000  is  attached,  besides 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  under  his 
jurisdiction.  These  officials  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
governor-general,  and  form  a  complete  civil  administration  so 
far  as  regards  local  and  police  control.  They  are  charged 
with  the  allotment  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes, — nearly 
all  of  which  are  held  in  common, —  and  with  the  collection 
of  the  rents.  In  each  of  the  twenty-two  residencies,  or  coun- 
ties, a  Dutch  functionary,  aided  by  several  subordinates, 
is  located;  he  is  known  as  a  resident.  Technically,  his  sole 
duty  is  to  watch  the  tracts  under  tillage  for  the  govern- 
ment's account;  but  in  fact,  while  exercising  his  authority 
as  lightly  as  possible,  he  superintends  the  entire  conduct  of 
affairs  in  his  district.  The  governor-general,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  is  supreme.  He  holds  office  for  five  years,  has  a 
grand  council  of  five  members  and  a  cabinet  of  seven  min- 
isters for  his  assistance  and  advice.  Dutch  appointees  in  the 
Indies  must  be  educated  at  a  special  colonial  school  at  Delft.1 

For  twenty  years  the  Van  den  Bosch  system  of  rule  continued 
in  full  vigor.  Since  1850  various  modifications  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  the  groundwork  still  remains  materially  unaltered. 
The  principal  revision  has  been  the  legislation  at  different 
periods,  favoring  the  conversion  of  realty  into  individual 

1  Ireland,  "Tropical  Colonization,"  75  et  seq.;  "Statesman's  Year  Book" 
(1900),  829;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  279  et  seq. ;  i'uyue,  35i. 
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property;  and  personal  possession,  even  though  temporary, 
already  exists.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  change  this  con- 
dition into  private  ownership;  but  little  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished in  that  direction,  as  the  Dutch  prefer  to  let  the 
native  population  work  out  its  agrarian  policy  unhindered, 
unrestricted,  and  without  any  appearance  of  coercion.1  The 
most  essential  reforms  were  inaugurated  in  1870,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Dutch  Indies  have  been  making  rapid  progress.8 

The  tendency  of  the  century  has  been  to  promote  coffee 
and  sugar  planting;  for  the  state  these  are  the  only  two 
products  now  grown ;  others  have  been  abandoned.  Next  to 
rice,  which  is  the  traditional  staple  of  the  Javanese,  coffee 
is  the  most  popular.  The  latter  crop  in  1897  amounted  to 
156,503,866  pounds.  The  entire  output  of  the  natives  is  now 
purchased  at  a  fixed  price;  besides,  considerable  quantities 
(68,338,400  pounds  in  1897)  are  raised  directly  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Although  many  improvements  have  been  lately 
effected,  ameliorating  the  situation  of  the  peasant  classes, 
enormous  sums  are  still  realized  by  the  treasury  from  this  cul- 
ture. In  1900  it  was  estimated  the  profits  would  be  $4,094,698. 
Sugar  was  formerly  the  second  most  remunerative  item, 
but  in  1890  the  nation  withdrew  forever  from  this  industry. 
Since  that  date  the  authorities  treat  only  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  leave  them  to  buy  from  the  local  dealers ;  the  yield 
in  1897  was  6116  tons.1 

During  the  past  hundred  years  Java  has  had  a  wonderful 
development.  Owing  to  the  more  liberal  measures  adopted 
toward  the  inhabitants,  to  the  smaller  number  of  articles 
monopolized  by  the  metropolis,  to  the  freedom  of  navigation 
and  foreign  commerce,  renewed  prosperity  has  lately  been 


1  "  The  culture  system  still  exists  to-day  only  in  part,  and  in  that  \\lii.-h 
they  have  substituted  in  its  place  the  Dutch  have  shown  themselves  to  be  not 
merely  revolutionary,  but  evolutionary."  —  ftr.)  ANTON 

8  Ireland  cites  Il.-nry  s<«tt  Boys,  "Some  Notes  on  Java  and  its  Adminis- 
tration by  the  Dutch,"  as  indicative  <»(  recent  conditions,  "Tropical  Coloniza- 
tion," 211  et  scq. ;  cf.  also  I/eroy-Beaulieu,  280  et  seq.,  284. 

•  Cf.  article  entitled,  "  Java  "  in  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  several  recent 
yean ;  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  849  et  seq. ;  Payne,  354  et  seq. 
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reserved  to  this  island  and  the  other  Dutch  territories  of  the 
Orient.  Holland  seems  to  be  destined  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
its  enlightened  methods.  While  the  trade  managed  by  the 
Crown  is  steadily  decreasing,  that  transacted  by  private  indi- 
viduals is  constantly  augmenting.1  A  healthy  condition  is  ap- 
proaching, when  business  will  be  more  regular  and  permanent 
than  ever.  From  the  politico-economic  standpoint  the  benefit 
of  the  Eastern  possessions  to  the  realm  has  not  recently 
been  so  great.  Java  was  once  an  inexhaustible  granary  of 
wealth.  The  sale  of  colonial  products  for  the  state  account 
not  only  paid  the  current  expenses  of  administration,  but  always 
yielded  a  large  additional  sum.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
present  era  this  surplus  varied  from  $8, 000, 000  to  $33, 000, 000 
per  annum.2  It  was  the  period  of  immense  gains  to  Holland, 
but  of  stagnation  in  the  essential  growth  of  the  colonies ;  for 
these  returns  were  possible  only  under  a  regime  in  which  the 
practical  needs  of  the  latter  were  neglected.  Therefore  after 
reforms  were  instituted  the  national  income  from  these  sources 
began  to  decline.3  The  dependencies  have  thenceforward  been 
the  favored  regions.  Ports  have  been  improved,  docks  built, 
rivers  deepened,  roads  constructed,  public  buildings  erected, 
cities  sanitarized,  and  various  other  engineering  works  under- 
taken to  the  advantage  of  their  people.  Vast  outlays  have 
necessarily  been  entailed.4  Unfortunately,  in  conjunction  with 
all  these  disbursements,  the  Dutch  have  had  a  protracted  rebel- 
lion on  hand.  Ever  since  1873  the  chiefs  of  Acheen,  ruling 
over  the  northern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  have  resisted  their 
authority.  As  Payne,  some  years  ago,  said,  the  conclusion  of 
this  war  will  be  "a  remarkable  historical  event";5  and  still,  at 

1  "  The  opening  of  Java  to  private  capital  was  in  a  double  sense  feasible 
once  that  the  land  of  the  natives  was  rendered  available  for  cultivation  by 
Europeans ;  and  as  soon  as  the  land  which  was  neither  in  the  possession  nor 
in  the  use  of  the  natives,  the  so-eallod  '  waste  ground,'  the  uncultivated  laud, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  private  European  colonization."—  (tr.)  ANTON, 
135. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  292. 
«  76  id.  293  et  seq. 

4  Cf.  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  recent  years,  article  "  Java." 
6  Payne,  357 ;  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (1899) ,  535. 
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this  writing,  these  troubles  are  scarcely  ended.  Consequently, 
the  colonial  budget  and  indebtedness  each  show  a  correspond- 
ing increase.  In  1899  the  revenue  was  $53,568,716.62  and  the 
expenditures  $58, 310,431. 05. x  During  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing 1871  the  average  annual  profit  to  the  mother  country  was 
$10,000,000;  since  1878  there  has  been  a  yearly  deficit.2 

The  situation  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies,  during  these  two 
intervals,  immediately  suggests  the  question,  Which  is  the 
true  doctrine:  to  secure  financial  success  at  the  sacrifice  of 
colonial  welfare  and  private  interests  or  to  promote  by  every 
feasible  means  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  metropolis?  There  is  not  any  doubt 
of  the  correct  answer;  for  under  the  latter  policy  the  indirect 
benefits  readily  compensate  the  losses  sustained.  The  Eng- 
lish have  always  found  it  the  genuine  system;  and  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Dutch,  although  costly  by  reason  of  their 
procrastination  in  its  adoption,  confirms  the  fact.  After  they 
shall  have  achieved  the  public  works  commenced  by  them, 
—  which  should  have  been  sooner  undertaken,  but  must  now, 
because  of  their  postponement,  be  the  more  quickly  accom- 
plished,—  their  dominions  will  undoubtedly  become  self- 
supporting.  This  condition  forms  the  happy  medium  of 
prosperity  for  the  dependency  and  satisfaction  for  the  nation; 
it  is  the  normal  status.  The  history  of  Java  in  this  century 
forcibly  recalls  that  of  Cuba,  but  affords  this  striking  contrast : 
the  Dutch  began  their  reforms  of  their  own  free  will  and  not 
too  late  to  save  their  sovereignty.  Under  their  present  rule 
and  future  prospects  Java  and  the  other  possessions  of  the 
East  will  probably  long  remain  attached  to  Holland. 

Inspired  by  the  triumphs  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Orient,  some  Dutch  merchants  early  organized  an  association 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Occident.'  The  creation  of  the  West 
India  Company  dated  from  1617,  although  its  concessions 

i  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  (1899),  634  et  teq.;  "Statesman's  Year  Book" 
(1900)  ,847. 

1  Leroy-BeanUeu,  293  et  seq. 

•  Heeren,  113  (par.  6) ;  Motley, "  United  Netherlands,"  IV,  276  etseq.,  359; 
Bancroft,  I,  403;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  83 ;  McCullagh,  II,  326  et  seq. 
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were  not  finally  obtained  until  June  3,  1621 ;  the  States-Gen- 
eral then  voted  it  the  exclusive  right  for  twenty-four  years  to 
the  commerce  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  of  the  entire  sea- 
board—  both  east  and  west  —  of  America,  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  undiscovered  or  uncertain  lands 
in  the  Southern  oceans.1  Exemption  from  import  duties  on 
merchandise  entering  Holland  was  likewise  accorded  for  the 
period  of  eight  years.  The  original  capital  stock  of  the 
society  was  3,000,000  florins,  increased  after  the  grant  of  its 
privileges  to  7,200,000  florins;  its  principal  objects  were  two- 
fold :  to  inflict  injury  —  especially  by  the  contraband  trade  — 
upon  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  establish  for 
itself  plantations.  For  the  execution  of  the  first  purpose  it 
soon  launched  a  mighty  fleet  of  warships  and  other  craft. 
In  1636  it  owned  800  vessels  valued  at  45,000,000  florins; 
and  since  its  inauguration  had  captured  545  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese galleons,  while  the  sale  of  confiscated  cargoes  had 
brought  90,845,000  florins.2  Locating  its  settlements  on 
several  of  the  Antilles,  and  more  particularly  in  Curasao,8  it 
succeeded  in  building  up  an  immense  smuggling  traffic  with 
the  mainland.4  Not  content  with  these  transactions,  it  occu- 
pied, as  elsewhere  related,  numerous  Portuguese  stations 
in  Africa,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  Brazil.6 
When  Portugal,  in  1640,  regained  its  independence  from 
Spain,  Holland,  as  a  proof  of  friendship,  caused  the  legal 
abandonment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  region,  from 

iSouthey,  "Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  I,  252.  "The 
Dutch  were  the  first  of  the  three  peoples  to  treat  West  Africa  as  purely  subsid- 
iary to  America  and  the  West  Indies."  —  LUCAS,  III,  63. 

2  For  a  brief  history  of  this  company,  cf.  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  II, 
79  et  seq. 

8  The  date  of  the  first  Dutch  occupation  of  Curasao  was  1631,  Southey,  I, 
271, 274.  For  the  early  history  of  this  island  and  its  neighbors  which  belonged 
to  Holland,  cf.  Raynal,  VI,  372  et  seq. 

4Heeren,298;  Payne,  71,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  83.  Cf.  especially,  Van  Meete- 
ren,  "  Emigratie  naar  Suriname  "  (Haarlem,  1883).  "  The  regions  of  the  New 
World  were  entirely  Spanish,  and  with  that  power  the  Dutch  were  at  war. 
Reprisal,  not  trade,  was  therefore  the  primary  object  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  company.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  privateering."  —  YEATS,  219. 

6McCullagh,  II,  328;  Heeren,  113  (par.  6  note);  Leroy-Beaulieu,  83;  for 
the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  Payne,  58  et  seq. 
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which,  in  reality,  the  colonists  had  by  their  prowess  already 
driven  the  intruders.1 

While  the  chief  energies  of  this  corporation  were  bent  on 
securing  a  foothold  in  South  America,  some  few  emigrants 
under  its  auspices  had,  in  1623,  unostentatiously  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson1  and  there 
founded  New  Amsterdam.  Manhattan  Island  was,  in  1626, 
purchased  of  the  natives  by  the  governor-general,  Peter 
Minuit,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars;  Dutch  settlers 
also  fixed  themselves  at  Fort  Orange  —  now  Albany  —  and  at 
other  points  along  the  river.'  Thus,  unconsciously,  this  peo- 
ple performed  their  most  enduring  work  in  the  New  World. 
Neglected  by  the  Company,  which  was  so  intently  devoted  to 
piracy  and  to  the  destruction  of  Spanish  trade,  New  Amster- 
dam, under  its  rule,  stagnated  in  tranquil  repose  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  giving  little  promise  of  its  brilliant  future  as 
New  York.4  All  the  Dutch  domains  in  this  vicinity  were,  in 
1664,'  seized  by  England;  and,  although  once  subsequently  re- 
captured by  their  former  proprietors,  their  history  is  thence- 
forth comprised  in  the  narrative  of  British  colonization.* 

The  defeat  in  its  Brazilian  enterprises  by  the  Portuguese 
and  the  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands 7  by  the  English  left 
the  West  India  Company  deprived  of  its  most  valuable  territo- 

•  Raynal,  VI,  372;  supra,  pp.  217,  218. 

•  Aa  ia  well  known,  Henry  Hudson  had  already,  in  the  antnmn  of  1609,  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  reached  these  waters,  Ban- 
croft, I,  481  et  seq.    Subsequently,  in  1014,  a  company  was  incorporated  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  region  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  placed ;  the  fort  at 
Albany  was  built  (1614-1615)  and  trade  was  begun  ;  other  explorations  in  the 
\  icinity  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  charter  of  the  first  company  expired 
on  December  31,  1617;  then  events  in  Europe  delayed  action  in  America  nntil 
the  creation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  on  Juiu-    .  K_'l  .  of.  Bancroft, 

et  seq. ;  Fiske,  "  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America." 

•  Bancroft,  I,  ; 

4  This  stagnation  wan  attributable  to  the  practice  of  a  commercial  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  Rosscher  and  Jaunasch,  270; 
v-Beaulieu,  84 ;  Bancroft,  I,  Ch.  XIII  and  XIV. 

•  For  the  Peace  of  Breda  (1664),  cf.  Hume,  "  History  of  England,"  VI,  55. 

•  For  the  history  of  the  New  Netherlands  under  the  rule  of  Holland,  cf. 
Fiske, "  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America  "  (New  York,  1899) ;  also 
Bancroft,  I,  518  et  seq. 

7  Otherwise  known  as  Nora  Belgia. 
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ries:  one  by  one  the  other  acquisitions  were  likewise  lost. 
The  dividends,  which  during  times  of  prosperity  had  annually 
varied  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  had  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Under  these  circumstances,  the  corporation  soon 
became  bankrupt;  and  finally,  after  many  futile  attempts  at 
fusion  with  the  East  India  Company,  the  States-General,  in 
1674,  formally  dissolved  it.1  To  its  lack  of  common  sense  in 
administration,  to  its  wastefulness  in  war,  to  its  sin  of  piracy, 
and  to  its  failure  in  genuine  colonial  effort  was  added  the 
crime  of  the  slave  trade.  This  society  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
earliest  important  dealers  in  human  flesh.  The  establishment 
of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  development  of  legitimate 
business  were  small  considerations  in  its  career.  Its  brief 
duration  and  the  swiftness  of  the  retribution  which  overtook 
it  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified. 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  defunct  institution 
another  was  to  rise.  The  States-General,  in  1674,  licensed 
the  new  organization  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  florins;  its 
membership  consisted  of  many  stockholders  and  creditors  of 
the  old  association.2  In  spite  of  the  reforms  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  management,  it  did  not,  however,  have  any  remarkable 
success ;  although  active  until  1790  it  never  flourished,  and  its 
possessions  were  few.  It  not  only  participated  in  the  slave 
traffic,  but  even  let  out  this  privilege  to  private  individuals 
and  other  corporations;  further  objects  of  concern  were  gold, 
ivory,  leather,  and  gum.  When,  in  1790,  the  end  came,  still 
a  third  Company  was  at  once  chartered.  Its  existence  was 
very  ephemeral,  for  in  the  course  of  events  commerce  between 
America,  Africa,  and  Holland  was  soon  to  be  declared  free.8 

Of  the  realms  which  once  belonged  to  the  first  West  India 
Company,  only  a  few  islands  still  remain  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland.4  Curasao  is  the  principal;  its  dependencies  are 

1  More  especially  for  the  policy  and  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, cf .  McCullagh,  II,  347  et  seq. ;  R.  and  J.  270. 

2  Heeren,  288;  Southey,  II,  106-107. 

8  Payne,  r>8,  62,  72;  Heeren,  113  (par.  6 note),  298;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  Dutch  (1814),  cf.  Southey,  "  West  Indies,"  III,  528-529. 
4  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  854. 
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Bonaire,  Aruba,  St.  Eustache,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin. 
The  total  area  is  approximately  403  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  on  December  31,  1897,  was  50,500.  In  1899  the 
budget  showed  $253,662  revenue,  and  $268,938  expenditures. 
The  imports  in  1897  amounted  to  $1,077,240.25;  statistics  for 
the  exports  are  not  available.  The  administration  is  con- 
fided to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by 
an  advisory  board  of  four  members  and  a  colonial  council 
of  eight,  all  selected  by  the  home  authorities.1  Curasao  was 
originally  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527,  and  was  owned 
by  the  Dutch  from  1634  until  1798,  when  a  British  fleet  took 
it;  subsequently  restored  to  Holland,  the  English  again  seized 
it,  in  1806 ;  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  in  1814,  it  was  returned 
to  the  Netherlands,  which  have  since  then  continuously  held 
it.  The  annals  of  the  island  during  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  without  special  incident.8 

One  other  mercantile  society  founded  in  the  Netherlands 
deserves  attention.  The  Company  of  Surinam  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  establishment  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America  in  the  district  afterward  known  as 
Dutch  Guiana.1  Its  colony  was  the  only  Dutch  enterprise  the 
origin  of  which  is  attributable  to  religious  motives.  This  com- 
munity was  inaugurated,  in  1634,  by  some  French  Protestants, 
self -exiled  on  account  of  their  belief.4  Within  a  year  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  during  whose  occupation  the 
population  was  greatly  increased  by  Jewish  refugees  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1667  it  was  captured  by  Dutch 
adventurers,  and  eventually  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

i  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900) ,  839  et  seq. 

*Cf.  article  "Curasao "in  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica";  also  "Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  recent  years. 

•  For  some  account  of  Guiana  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  cf . 
Raynal,  VI,  387  et  seq. ;  more  especially  Van  Meeteren,  "  Emigratie  naar 
Suriname"  (Haarlem,  1883). 

4  Leroy-Beaulieu,  84;  Raynal  says,  "  The  first  occupants  were  the  English 
in  1634  According  to  Heeren,  "  Surinam  was  first  founded  b 

by  Portuguese,"  "European  States  and  Colonies,"  164 ;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.- 
Brugge  says  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  French  in  1660,  "  Dutch  Commerce,"  II, 
also  Southey,  I,  288. 
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first  West  India  Company.1  Just  before  the  failure  of  this 
association  it  deeded  two-thirds  of  the  region  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  which  forthwith  instituted  for  its  control  the 
so-called  "Company  of  Surinam."2  Three  times  since  then 
the  Dutch  have  lost  and  recovered  this  territory.8 

A  very  unhealthy  climate  and  an  invading  sea  rendered  colo- 
nization exceedingly  difficult.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the 
Dutch  not  only  conquered  the  ocean,  as  in  Holland,  by  dikes, 
but,  by  their  wisely  directed  tillage  of  the  soil,  also  redeemed 
from  fever  vast  tracts.4  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was 
always  most  deplorable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
supervision  of  agriculture  was  intrusted  to  agents,  and  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  small  landlords,6  human  servitude 
here  prevailed  in  its  worst  form  and  aspect.  After  the  slaves 
had  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  during  sixty-two  years  (1715 
to  1777),  waging  open  warfare  on  their  masters,  the  gov- 
ernment was  finally  obliged  to  lend  the  troops  necessary  to 
restore  order  and  maintain  its  authority.6  Slavery  was  not 
abolished  until  1863 ;  and  at  one  time  the  corporation  is  said 
to  have  owned  70,000  negroes.7  In  1776  its  liabilities  are 
calculated  to  have  been  80,000,000  florins.  The  Company  of 
Surinam,  unlike  the  other  trading  associations,  did  not  enjoy 
an  exclusive  monopoly.  All  citizens  might  participate  in  this 
traffic;  but  the  organization  had  immense  grants  of  land  for 
cultivation,  and  the  right  of  imposing  certain  taxes  on  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce  with  its  possessions.8  Overburdened 
with  debts  and  a  prey  to  mismanagement,  it  perished,  with 
its  fellows,  about  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution.9 

1  Heeren,  164;  Van  d.  Bogaerde-d.-t.-Brugge,  II,  22. 
«  Raynal,  VI,  392  et  seq. ;  Heeren,  298. 
«  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  853. 
*  Raynal,  VI,  397-402;  Payne,  8<>. 

6  According  to  Lord  Brougham,  only  eighty  landed  proprietors  resided  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  "  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  I,  365. 

6  Raynal,  VI,  395-396.    For  general  conditions  in  the  colony  at  that  time, 
ibid.  402-406. 

7  Payne,  366. 

8  Heeren,  298;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  85. 

9  For  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch  establishments  of  Berhice  and  Essequibo, 
cf .  Raynal,  VI,  406-414. 
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During  the  nineteenth  century  Surinam  has  had  an  unevent- 
ful history.  The  emancipation  of  the  blacks  and  the  steady, 
although  slight,  current  of  Dutch  immigration  to  the  colony 
are  the  two  chief  items  of  interest;  there  has  also  been  a 
tendency  toward  the  development  of  a  proprietor  class,  and 
generally  a  loss  of  economic  prosperity.1  The  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  a  privy  council,  and  a  legisla- 
tive body  known  as  the  Colonial  States,  composed  of  thirteen 
members,  nine  of  whom  are  elective.  The  principal  crops  are 
sugar  and  cocoa;  in  1897  the  output  of  the  former  was  about 
11,624  tons;  of  the  latter  3424  tons;  the  extraction  of  gold 
amounted  to  903,124  grammes.  The  imports  in  1897  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  $2,128,358.45,  the  exports  $2,107,151.75. 
In  1899  the  local  revenue  was  $863,948,  and  the  expenditure 
$945,102,  the  difference  being  covered  by  an  official  subsidy.8 

Holland,  notwithstanding  its  misfortunes  and  disasters,  as 
well  as  in  spite  of  its  own  decline  in  European  politics,  still 
retains  many  of  its  valuable  and  extensive  Oriental  dominions; 
alone  among  the  decadent  states  of  modern  days  it  has  been 
able  to  continue  its  control  over  a  multitude  of  distant  races. 
The  Netherlands  themselves  on  December  31,  1897,  contained 
5,074,632  individuals,  and  had  an  area  of  12,648  square  miles. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  be 
35,115,711,  and  their  total  area  is  782,862  square  miles.  At 
the  present  time,  in  extent,  these  possessions  rank  fourth, 
and  in  their  population  third,  among  those  of  all  European 
powers.  Of  the  civilized  nations  only  England  and  France 
have  more  populous  dependencies,  while  they  and  Germany 
alone  respectively  rule  over  territories  larger  in  superficie. 
Even  before  the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  Holland  had  far  outdistanced  its  former  enemy  in  the 
magnificent  proportions  of  its  colonial  realm.  The  next  table 
gives  the  details  of  this  vast  empire.' 

1  Leroy-Beaulleu,  299. 

*  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900) ,  852  et  seq. 

*  All  statistics  are  drawn  from  the  "  Statesman's  Tear  Book  "  (1900),  845 
et  seq. ;  cf.  also  "  Annual  Cyclopwdia  "  for  recent  years. 
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DUTCH  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND  DEPENDENCIES,  SHOW- 
ING DIVISIONS,  AREA,  AND  POPULATION:  — 


AREA 

POPULATION  AT  TUB 
END  OF  1897 

East  Indies  : 

Java  and  Madura        .... 

60,654 

26,125,053 

Island  of  Sumatra  : 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 

31,649 

1,353,315    (a) 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

35,312 

335,432    (6) 

Benkulen         ..... 

9,399 

158,767    (6) 

11  284 

mfiOl     (n\ 

Palembang      

63,497 

i  O\J  1       \  ''  / 

692,317    (a) 

Atjeh       

20,471 

531,705    (6) 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago    . 

16,301 

107,861    (6) 

Banca          ...... 

4,446 

93,600    (a) 

Billiton       

1,863 

41,558    (a) 

Borneo,  West  Coast    .... 

55,825 

370,775    (6) 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 

156,912 

809,803    (c) 

Island  of  Celebes  : 

Celebes    

49,390 

1,448,722    (c) 

22,080 

549,138    (c) 

Molucca  Islands          .... 

43,864 

VJ-X.  t-'jA^W             \^/ 

399,208    (c) 

Timor  Archipelago     .... 

17,698 

119,239    (d) 

Bali  and  Lombok        .... 

4,065 

1,044,757    (c) 

New  Guinea  to  141°  East  Longitude  . 

151,789 

200,000(c)(e) 

Total  in  the  Orient  . 

736,399 

35,000,000    (/>) 

America  : 

Dutch  Guiana     

46,060 

65,168 

Curasao      ...... 

403 

60,543 

Total  in  America 

46,463 

115,711 

Grand  Total  Dutch  Colonial  Possessions, 

782,862 

35,115,711    CO 

(a)  Tolerably  accurate.  (&)  Approximately. 

(c)   Mere  conjecture.  (d)  Without  the  non-Christianized  natives. 

(e)   New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate,  Molucca  Islands. 
(/)  Approximate  total,  the  population  of  several  unexplored  countries  is 
not  included. 

In  Java  and  Madura  the  natives  have  more  than  doubled 
within  fifty  years,  while  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous j  but  the  Europeans  remain  comparatively  few,  not  exceed- 
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ing  perhaps  60,000  souls.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
German  emigrants  to  turn  their  course  in  that  direction,  with, 
however,  little  success.  The  most  important  cities  of  the 
Eastern  colonies  are  Batavia,  the  capital,  with  115,567  inhabit- 
ants; Soerakarta,  140,589;  Soerabaya,  142,980;  Palembang 
in  Sumatra,  53,738;  and  Banjarmasin  in  Borneo,  45,028. 
In  1897  the  total  imports  into  Java  and  the  other  islands 
amounted  to  $73,045,630.30,  of  which  the  share  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  only  $2,079,202.29.  Their  exports  in  the  same 
year  were  $84,586,539.75,  of  which  the  portion  of  the  state 
was  $7,758,961.34.1 

While  the  territories  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Orient  are  gradu- 
ally increasing,  it  is  nevertheless  in  their  former  African 
establishments  that  the  national  spirit  has  been  most  promi- 
nently exhibited.  In  the  Transvaal  (South  African  Republic), 
in  the  late  Orange  Free  State,  and  at  the  Cape,  Dutch  settlers 
have  by  their  industry  been  accomplishing  the  greatest  results. 
Unfortunately  for  the  influence  of  the  metropolis,  these  dis- 
tricts, which  have  for  many  years  been  menaced  with  the  loss 
of  their  racial  characteristics  by  the  proximity  of  English  de- 
pendencies, are  now  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  body  politic 
of  the  British  colonial  system. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Great  Britain 
it  is  remarkable  how  Holland  has  not  merely  preserved,  but 
extended  its  possessions ;  without  them  it  would  be  an  insig- 
nificant, feeble  member  in  the  family  of  Europe;  with  them 
its  power  is  much  more  substantial  and  far-reaching  than  many 
of  the  larger  empires.  The  Dutch,  with  a  small  army  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  govern  thirty-five  million  people;  their 
ships  ply  in  every  sea,  their  merchants  frequent  every  market, 
and  their  products  are  required  in  every  household.  By  their 
exercise  of  prudence,  judgment,  and  enlightenment  during  the 
past  few  years  they  have  admirably  moulded  their  policy  to 
meet  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  countries  over  which 
they  rule ;  by  their  moderation  they  have  been  able  to  maintain 

*  The  statistics  given  in  the  text  are  drawn  from  the  "Statesman's  Year 
Book"  (iuu0),843etseq. 
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their  sovereignty,  while  by  their  sagacity  they  have  in  many 
respects  improved  their  position.  After  two  centuries  of 
monopoly  as  injurious  to  their  real  interests  as  it  was  con- 
trary to  justice,  they  have  abandoned  it;  at  last  the  errors  of 
their  former  methods  are  manifest.  Private  capital  and  per- 
sonal energy  are  now  allowed  full  play.  The  Dutch  for  once 
appreciate  the  opportunities  open  to  their  enterprise.  Not  a 
single  company,  but  rather  the  entire  nation,  to-day  regards 
the  colonies  as  a  part  of  its  wealth.  The  young  men  consider 
public  employment  in  these  regions  an  honor,  not  purely 
temporary,  but  ultimately  leading  to  more  coveted  rewards. 
National  patriotism  is  aroused;  something  more  than  the 
cupidity  of  financial  gain  inspires  modern  sentiment  toward  the 
dependencies.  Even  at  a  sacrifice  of  profits,  abuses  have  been 
corrected  and  reforms  introduced.  The  natives  are  not  any 
longer  being  simply  taught  to  till  the  soil,  but  are  gradually 
being  more  and  more  brought  under  the  protection  of  a  genu- 
ine civilization.  Education  is  being  developed,  and  even 
religion  is  receiving  some  individual  attention.  A  spirit  of 
philanthropy  is  supplementing  exclusively  mercantile  aims. 

In  reality  the  destiny  of  Holland  has  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies been  in  the  Orient.  Thence  the  Dutch  have  drawn  their 
life-blood  and  their  vitality.  Yet  for  how  long  a  time  was 
this  domain  misgoverned!  Commerce  as  an  end  was  not  en- 
tirely reprehensible;  but  in  its  restricted  form  it  was  vicious. 
Truly  the  unity  of  purpose  displayed  was  phenomenal  and 
estimable.  Dark  spots  exist  in  these  annals,  stains  left  by 
war,  massacre,  slavery,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  misconduct, 
—  all  actuated  by  the  sole  love  of  lucre;  but  still,  when 
thought  is  turned  upon  the  better  details,  —  upon  the  good 
faith,  the  religious  tolerance,  the  justice,  honesty,  perse- 
verance, assiduity,  patience,  foresight,  skill,  and  wisdom 
with  which  Holland  has  through  the  ages  directed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  millions  of  Oriental  races  which  Providence  con- 
fided to  its  care,  —  the  results  attained  cannot  fail  to  evoke 
admiration.  When  further  consideration  is  given  to  the  im- 
mense benefits  conferred  upon  its  own  inhabitants  and  the 
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neighboring  peoples  of  Europe,  by  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  industry,  through  the  channels  of  colonial 
intercourse,  the  indomitable  will  of  this  nation  must  be 
praised.  When  its  story  is  compared  with  the  records  of 
those  who  had  preceded  it  in  this  field  of  labor,  the  fact  must 
be  admitted  that  another  step  in  the  way  of  progress  has  been 
taken.  Without  the  work  of  the  Dutch  the  development  of 
colonization  would  have  been  infinitely  retarded,  and  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  diffusion  of  civilization  in  the 
East  would  have  been  absent. 


CHAPTER   X 
FRENCH  COLONIZATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

THE  narrative  of  earlier  French  colonization  is  essentially  a 
recital  of  adventure ;  it  is  this  element,  indeed,  which  chiefly 
prevented  enduring  success;  many  other  reasons  may  be  cited 
partially  to  explain  the  numerous  misfortunes  experienced.1 
The  government  was  invariably  vast  in  plans,  but  feeble 
in  execution.  The  forces  allotted  for  tasks  were  nearly 
always  immeasurably  inadequate  for  their  achievement.  By 
brilliancy  of  action,  unity  of  purpose,  and  the  moderation  of 
their  rule,  the  French  succeeded  in  bringing  immense  and 
widely  scattered  regions  under  their  nominal  authority;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  throughout  their  great  empire  of  the  West 
and  the  East  the  fabric  of  their  power  was  weak;  when 
collision  came  with  a  more  sturdy  and  better-equipped  rival 
its  frailty  was  at  once  manifest.  Had  the  French  not  unrea- 
sonably stretched  the  frontiers  of  their  territories,  and  had 
they  been  content  to  possess  more  densely  settled,  but  smaller, 
domains,  they  would  have  undoubtedly  stood  against  the 
shock  of  British  blows.2 

France  never  lacked  bold  champions  of  a  colonial  policy. 
Eichelieu,  Colbert,  and  Coligny  were  equally  ardent  in  their 
desire  to  extend  her  supremacy  beyond  the  seas.  Nor  are 
her  explorers  less  noted:  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette, 
and  De  La  Salle  are  names  forever  memorable.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  such  persistent  pro- 

1  French  failure  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  individual  tenacity,  Rosscher 
and  Jannasch,  72. 

2  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  faults  of  French  administration  and  policy 
after  reading  Parkman's  brilliant  series  on  "France  and  England  in  North 
America  "  ? 
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moters,  the  succession  of  events  in  national  history  combined 
with  the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  people  to  render  the 
effective  inauguration  of  such  a  system  almost  as  difficult  as 
its  maintenance  was  of  brief  duration.1 

Although  the  French  participated  prior  to  1400  in  voyages 
along  the  African  coast  and  to  the  Canary  Islands,  still  they 
failed,  because  of  their  Italian  wars  and  their  internal  reli- 
gious dissensions,  to  reap  their  share  of  the  advantages  in  the 
original  discoveries  made  one  hundred  years  later.  Similar 
causes,  throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  conduced  to  hinder  their  healthy  development  abroad. 
The  strength  of  the  nation  was  well-nigh  constantly  required 
at  home  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes,  so  that  not  any 
superfluous  energy  remained  to  be  expended  in  the  foundation 
and  protection  of  distant  settlements.*  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  French  almost  invariably  were  obliged  to  yield,  when- 
ever their  colonies  were  attacked.  In  addition  to  this  constitu- 
tional disability,  the  authorities  never  ceased  to  believe  that 
such  possessions  were  legitimate  prey,  whence  vast  wealth 
might  be  extorted;  many  prime  ministers  regarded  them  as 
the  natural  sources  of  the  moneys  needed  by  France  to  wage 
her  European  conflicts.  The  method  of  administration  by 
trading  associations,  with  all  its  ills,  being  adopted,  was  car- 
ried to  excess.8  Monopoly  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  race; 
devotion  to  this  phantom  precipitated  misfortunes  only  the 
more  frequent  and  the  more  poignant.  The  Crown  op- 
pressed the  companies,  and  these  latter  persecuted  the  colo- 
nists. When  the  state  and  the  corporations  agreed,  the 
dependencies  were  ruined;  when  they  quarrelled,  as  some- 
times happened,  their  wards  succumbed  to  the  enemy.  Little 
wonder,  under  such  conditions,  that  the  establishments  of 
France  were  weak  in  their  organization,  deficient  in  endurance, 
swiftly  exhausted  in  their  resources,  and,  finally,  irrevocably 

1  Heoren,  1R8  (par.  2). 
*Raynal,  VIII,  3  et  seq. 

•In  1769  MotellH  mentions  fiftv  -flvo  trfidinjj  companies  in  Europe  which 
had  become  bankrupt,  Smith,  ••  v.  •:  h  <>f  Nations,"  696. 
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captured  by  foreign  rivals.  Nevertheless,  however  deplo- 
rable in  its  results,  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  French 
colonization  is  important,  for  it  offers  many  valuable  illustra- 
tions of  the  disasters  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  misguided 
efforts. 

Westward  was  the  direction  in  which  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  French  mariners  first  steered  their  course  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  Of  the  earlier  voyages  very  little  is 
known,  although  there  are  records  which  describe  expeditions, 
in  1364,  undertaken  by  sailors  of  Dieppe  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and,  somewhat  later,  by  the  united  navigators  of  Dieppe  and 
Rouen  along  the  shores  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast.1 
Several  small  trading  posts  were  then  located  in  these  regions, 
but  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  arrived;  at  the 
best  they  were  feeble,  broadly  dispersed,  and  ephemeral.  Upon 
their  abandonment,  in  1410,  this  vicinity  remained  unvisited 
by  French  sailors  until  the  time  of  the  adventurer  Cousin, 
who  in  1488  reached  Guinea  and  Senegal.2  Soon  after  1500 
the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  northern  provinces  began  to  scatter 
in  every  sea.  Some  cruised  to  the  south  of  Africa,  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  passing  into  the  slightly  known 
oceans  beyond,  appeared  off  India,  and  even  Australia;  others, 
turning  the  prows  of  their  vessels  northwestwardly,  cast 
anchor  over  the  fishing  grounds  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.3  But  all  those  disconnected  and  unorganized  enter- 
prises were  without  direct  effect;  although  they  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  developing  a  seafaring  population  of  intrepid 

1  Concerning  these  early  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ct.post,  p.  412. 
Lucas  claims  that  the  Portuguese  were  the  first. 

2  Cousin,  in  the  opinion  of  some  French  enthusiasts,  was  the  real  discoverer 
of  America.    During  the  voyage  mentioned  in  the  text  it  is  alleged  that  he 
was  driven  by  storms  to  an  unknown  shore  far  to  the  westward  ;  Pinzon,  who 
afterward  sailed  with  Columbus,  was  with  him,  and  it  is  said  influenced  the 
great  navigator  to  make  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  New  World,  Parkman, 
"  Pioneers  of  France,"  87  et  seq.  (especially  the  notps  for  authorities). 

8  The  fishermen  of  the  ports  of  Brittany  are  known  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  as  early  as  1504.  The  name  Cape  Breton  is  found 
in  one  form  or  another  upon  very  early  maps,  Winsor,  IV,  4;  Guizot,  "  His- 
tory of  France,"  V,  112;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  188-193 ;  Bancroft,  "United 
States  History,"  I,  14.. 
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character  and  unflinching  courage,  France  did  not  by  them 
increase  her  domains. 

The  reign  of  Francis  I  (1515-1547)  is  distinguished  as 
the  first  epoch  in  which  the  government  took  an  interest  in 
foreign  explorations.1  Commissioned  by  royal  decree,  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine  in  the  employ  of  France,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  (1523-1524),  and  skirted  the  American  coast  from 
North  Carolina  to  Newfoundland ;  after  his  return  to  France, 
as  Parkman  says,  "he  wrote  from  Dieppe  to  the  king  the 
earliest  description  known  to  exist  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States."2  Ten  years  later  Jacques  Cartier,  a  sailor 
from  St.  Malo,  bent  upon  finding  a  northwest  passage  to 
India,  ran  into  the  St.  Lawrence  (1534),  and  on  a  second 
voyage,  in  1535,"  examined  the  banks  of  this  river  up  to 
the  site  of  Montreal.4  The  report  made  by  him  of  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  natives,  with  whom  his  relations  had  been  most  har- 
monious, strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  Crown,  not 
merely  to  appropriate  this  territory  as  an  addition  to  the 
national  realms,  but  also  to  people  it  with  Frenchmen  and  to 
develop  its  immeasurable  resources.  New  France  was  the 
name  given  to  this  vast  region.  In  spite  of  the  attraction 
of  the  cod  fisheries,  the  profits  to  be  drawn  from  the  fur 
traffic,  and  the  prevailing  conviction  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  the  highway  to  India,  migration  to  Canada  neverthe- 
less illy  responded  to  the  high  hopes  fostered  by  the  state. 

1  "  Francis  I  of  France  manifested  but  slight  reverence  for  Pope  Alexander 
VI  and  his  hulls.     According  to  Bern:il  Diaz,  he  sent  w..r<i  to  his  great  rival, 
1  s  V,  asking  him  by  what  right  h«»  and  the  king  of  Portugal  undertook 
to  mon  >p  .!!/••  th«>  earth:    h:«d  cur  first  father,  Adam.  ma«l"  them  his  sole 
heirs?    If  so,  it  would  be  no  more  than  proper  for  th.-m  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  will,  and  meanwhile  he  should  fe«-l  at  liberty  to  seize  upon  all  h,- 
get."  —  FIBKE,  "Discovery  of  America,"  II,  492  et  seq.;  same  quotation  in 
part.Raynal.  VIM.  H 

2  All  information  about  Verrazano,  even   in    respect  to  this  voyage,  is 
doubtful,    Parkin  rs   ,,f    Fran.-,-.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
141  et  seq.;  rf   WlBMT,  IV.  6        for  sources  vage  of  dis- 
covery was  the  first  made  by  Frenchmen  at  public  expense,  Uildreth,  1,42,43; 
Plgeonneau,  II,  140. 

•  Winsor,  IV,  53. 

4  Fur  the  subsequent  expedition  of  1536,  Winsor,  IV,  54,  55. 
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Finally,  in  1541,  Gartner,  in  conjunction  with  Koberval, 
led  about  two  hundred  settlers  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  subsequently  some  few  other  individuals  wandered 
thither;  but  they  were  more  properly  adventurers,  hunters, 
or  traders,  rather  than  colonists.1 

The  first  organized  effort  at  colonization  in  America  origi- 
nating in  France  and  bidding  fair  to  gain  success,  was  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Admiral  Coligny.  A  desperate  fighter, 
a  stern  Calvinist,  and  a  logical  thinker,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  realize  the  futility  of  the  Huguenot  cause. 
Through  his  high  favor  at  court  he  secured  permission  to 
mature  a  plan  for  the  general  removal  of  French  Protes- 
tants to  the  distant  shores  of  America.  Imbued  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  thus  relieving  his  country  of  a  desperate 
strife  at  the  same  time  as  he  was  procuring  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  his  fellow-churchmen,  Coliguy  pursued  his  designs  with 
ardent  fervor.2  In  1556  he  sent  a  colony  to  Brazil,  but  its 
leader,  Villegagnon,  turned  traitor  and  urged  upon  his  followers 
conversion  to  Catholicism.8  This  settlement  was  in  any  event 
only  short-lived;  for  in  1560  the  Portuguese  drove  out  the 
French.  In  1562  a  similar  establishment,  christened  Fort 
Charles  and  often  mentioned  as  Port  Royal,  was  inaugurated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Broad  Eiver  within  the  territory  of  the 
Carolinas  ;  two  years  afterward  its  half -starved  inhabitants 
went  back  to  France.  The  most  unfortunate  undertaking  was, 
however,  on  the  soil  of  Florida;  founded  one  year  later  than 
that  farther  north,  this  outpost  of  Fort  Caroline  soon  came  to 
a  lamentable  end.  The  Spaniards,  having  heard  of  the  audacity 
of  the  French  in  claiming  a  share  of  the  New  World,  captured 
the  place  and  massacred  almost  every  individual  as  "  heretics 
to  the  church."4  A  French  expedition  subsequently  took 

iRaynal,VIII,14,15;  Guizot,  V,115;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers, "200-227;  Ban- 
croft, I,  15  et  seq.;  Payne,  80;  Cantu,  VIII,  226;  for  the  expedition  of  1541, 
cf.  Winsor,  IV,  50  et  seq. 

2  Guizot,  V,  113;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  23. 

8  Ibid.  23  et  seq.;  for  Villegagnon  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Rarabaud,  "  Civilisation 
Franpaise,"  I,  465. 

4  For  short  account  of  this  dastardly  massacre,  cf.  Fiske,  II,  511  et  seq. 
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revenge,  exterminating  every  Spaniard ; l  but  the  colony 
was  never  renewed. 2  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  II,  in  1559, 
Coliguy,  having  fallen  into  discredit  and  being  obliged  openly 
to  resort  to  arms  against  the  government,  saw  his  long- 
cherished  dreams  vainly  vanish.  His  attempts  had  utterly 
failed.8  With  the  exception  of  these  fruitless  endeavors,  the 
French  did  not  participate  in  the  colonial  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.4  Involved  in  the  fiery  torments  of  domestic 
religious  warfare,  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  people  had  incli- 
nation or  ability  to  seek  riches  or  to  extend  their  power  beyond 
the  seas.  All  the  thoughts  of  king  and  nation  were  directed 
to  the  disentanglement  of  their  civil  difficulties  and  to  the 
assuagement  of  their  internal  quarrels. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  to  the  throne  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  at  home,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
foreign  conquest  revived.8  The  number  of  fishing  smacks 
from  St.  Malo  and  other  northern  ports  which  made  their 
way  to  Canada  began  to  increase,  and  in  1598  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Roche  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  over  this 
region ; 8  still,  the  emigrants  continued  to  be  mostly  hunters, 

The  colony  of  Fort  Charles  was  a  distinct  establishment  from  that  of  Fort 
Caroline,  which  was  of  later  origin  and  was  situated  farther  to  the  south ;  the 
two  are  frequently  confounded,  as,  for  example,  by  Guizot,  V,  113,  whose 
statements  are  in  many  particulars  erroneous.  Jean  Ribaut  of  Dieppe  was 
the  leader  of  the  first  colonists  at  Fort  Charles,  but  he  returned  to  France  for 
reinforcements.  Before  he  again  started  for  America  his  followers  abandoned 
their  settlement,  and  after  many  privations  arrived  home;  subsequently 
Laudouniere  led  another  colony  to  the  New  World,  and  established  Fort 
Caroline.  A  little  later  Jean  Kibaut  brought  out  more  men  to  the  nascent 
settlement ;  his  fleet  had  barely  arrived  when  the  Spaniards  under  Menendez 
appeared  and  attacked.  By  a  peculiar  series  of  circumstances  this  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  French ;  they  were  captured  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
nearly  all  executed.  Cf .  Parkman, "  Pioneers,"  33-150 ;  Bancroft,  1, 60  et  seq. ; 
Raynal,  VIII,  5-14. 

uiniqne  de  Gourges  on  his  own  initiative  and  at  his  own  expense 
avenged  his  . •.•mitr\  m«n;  cf.  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  II,  520  et  seq. ; 
V.  in     i'.m.r'ft,  I..r»8etseq.;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  150-179. 

•  For  the  French  in  Florida,  Hildreth,  I,  71-72. 

•  Nevertheless  he  has  the  honor  of  having  clearly  perceived  the  future  which 
opened  for  tin-  Kron.-h  across  the  Atlantic,  Rambaud,  I,  465. 

«Cantu.  VIII,  -JJJ;  Payne,  81. 

•  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  235  et  seq. 

•  "  lie  could  levy  troops,  declare  war  and  peace,  make  laws,  punish  or  par- 
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traders,  and  released  convicts,  while  the  results  were 
insignificant  until  the  opening  of  the  next  century.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  coincidence  that  "The  Company  of  Canada  and 
Acadia  "  was  chartered  in  1599,  just  one  year  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Thenceforward  France  speedily 
advanced,  not  only  in  the  evolution  of  a  policy,  but  even  more 
markedly  in  the  acquisition  of  a  colonial  empire.  Prior  to 
1600  the  French,  already  widely  scattered  over  vast  extents 
of  territory  and  legally  in  control  of  immense  domains,  had 
not  been  able  to  strengthen  their  position  in  distant  lands. 
Now,  whether  it  be  that  the  circumstances  were  more  con- 
ducive to  the  process  of  development,  or  under  the  impulse 
of  rivalry  and  consequent  fear  that  without  more  care  all 
would  be  lost, — whichever  be  the  primary  cause, — the  fact 
is  that  the  government  commenced  to  put  into  execution  prac- 
tical plans  for  the  elaboration  and  maintenance  of  a  colo- 
nial system.  How  wise  the  methods  employed  is  another 
question. 

Influenced  by  the  general  disposition  of  the  age  so  favor- 
able to  the  corporate  form  of  administration,  the  Crown  created 
by  patent  various  companies,  to  which  the  concession  of  the 
entire  trade  in  their  respective  spheres  of  activity  was 
granted.1  During  the  seventeenth  century  some  thirty  such 
commercial  associations  were  instituted;  and  France  thus  be- 
came the  home  of  a  network  of  monopolies.  The  king  had 
constructive  rights  over  limitless  dominions  in  the  West, 
as  likewise  in  the  Orient;  the  realms  of  which  his  repre- 
sentatives had  taken  possession  in  America  exceeded  those 
claimed  at  that  epoch  by  England,  while  in  the  Eastern  seas 
the  islands  reserved  to  him  by  his  sailors  were  far  more 
numerous  than  those  over  which  Dutch  sovereignty  was  exer- 
cised. On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  was  weak;  for  the 
sake  of  the  state  it  seemed  impossible  to  arouse  interest  in 

don  at  will,  build  cities,  forts,  and  castles,  and  grant  out  lands  in  fiefs,  seign- 
iories, counties,  viscounties,  and  baronies;    thus  was  effete  and  cumbrous 
feudalism  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  New  World."  —  PARKMAN,  "Pioneers," 
231  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  VIII,  222 ;  Bancroft,  I,  18. 
iHeeren,  158  (par.  4). 
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colonization,  while  at  the  same  time  both  English  and  Dutch 
competition  was  so  rapidly  increasing  as  to  render  some  official 
action  imperative  if  the  dependencies  were  to  be  saved.  In 
this  predicament  France  had  recourse  to  her  citizens.  By 
letting  out  absolute  and  exclusive  privileges  to  duly  consti- 
tuted societies  it  was  hoped,  not  merely  to  secure  the  proper 
defence  of  the  colonies,  but  to  extract  from  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  treasury.  This  last  selfish  motive 
was  undoubtedly  quite  as  potent  a  factor  as  any;  for  the 
establishment  to  be  regarded  prosperous  was  necessarily  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  considerable  surplus  income.  In  the 
chosen  mode  of  rule  it  was  also  thought  that  the  state  could 
not  possibly  lose,  since  private  capital  alone  was  invested, 
and  the  government  annually  collected  a  certain  fixed  tax  on 
the  profits  as  its  remuneration. 

If  professions  of  faith  were  valuable,  the  trading  companies 
organized  in  France  would  have  amassed  untold  wealth.  The 
aims  of  these  corporations  as  chartered  in  the  days  of  Riche- 
lieu were  magnificent.  In  lengthy  and  beautifully  turned 
phrases,  for  example,  the  Company  of  the  "  Nacelle  de  Saint 
Pierre  Fleur  de  LyseV'  "proposed  to  establish  in  France  a 
great  trade  in  all  articles  of  merchandise  which  enter  into 
commerce,  to  introduce  the  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  etc.,  to 
render  valuable  many  lands  and  places  now  without  profit,  to 
mine  certain  properties,  to  erect  forges,  to  cast  and  to  found 
gold,  silver,  and  iron,"  besides  "undertaking  distant  voyages, 
peopling  and  establishing  new  colonies  in  various  places, 
especially  in  Canada  and  New  France,  as  well  as  trading  and 
trafficking  in  all  countries  not  enemies  of  the  Crown."  The 
Company  of  Morbihan,  likewise  a  marvel  of  that  time,  was 
not  less  pompous  in  the  statement  of  its  objects.  Both  of 
these  societies  were  equally  misconducted  and  similarly  unfor- 
tunate in  their  careers.1 

Under  the  system  adopted,  the  policy  of  France  was  theo- 
retically quite  as  mercantile  as  that  of  the  Netherlands;  but 

»Leroy-Beaulleu,  146,  who  quotes  Catllet.  "  Administration  de  Richelieu," 
330  et  seq. ;  cf.  also  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  V,  368;  Winsor,  IV,  127. 
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practically  the  results  were  far  less  successful  —  at  least  from 
the  financial  point  of  view.     Several  facts  contributed  to  this 
different  outcome.     In  the  first  instance  the  French  were  not 
a  thoroughly  commercial  people.     Trade  was  held  in  disdain 
by  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  hence  the  nobles  and  the  rich 
declining  to  cooperate  in  such  schemes,  left  the  formation 
and  direction  of  the  companies   entirely  to  the  merchants. 
Again,  the  Frenchman  loved,  as  he  still  does,  his  fireside  too 
much  to  absent  himself  far  or  long  from  it.     The  emigrants 
were  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  lowest  classes,  who, 
not  having  abodes  at  home,  were  ready  to  catch  at  any  passing 
opportunity  to  better  their  situation ;  but  when  they  reached 
their  new  places  of  habitation  the  old  disposition  of  vagabond- 
age showed  itself  in  their  preference  for  a  fishing,  hunting, 
wandering  life,  rather  than  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  resi- 
dence.     The  serious,  plodding,  never  tiring  characteristics  of 
the  Dutch  were  seldom  manifested  by  the  French  colonists. 
Finally,  they  carried  their  religion  wherever  they  went,  and, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  work  accomplished  by  them  in 
Christianizing  the  savages,  this  circumstance  prevented  the  fu- 
sion into  their  midst  of  Protestant  settlers,  and  often  engen- 
dered hatred  with  their  Dutch  and  English  neighbors  which,  in 
the  end,  precipitated  the  overthrow  of  French  power.     The 
introduction  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  into  newly  opened 
lands  was  not  favorable  to  their  domestic  development.     The 
privileges  granted  to  the  church  and  the  priesthood  constituted 
a  kind  of  secondary  monopoly,  which  sapped  away  the  vigor 
of  the  recently  founded  communities.     How  this  institution 
affected  business  and  society  in  Canada  will  be  presently  more 
particularly  perceived.1    With  these  hindrances  and  errors  in 
administration,  small  wonder  that  the  French  colonies  failed 
to  prosper  under  corporate  management;  ill  luck  in  their  under- 
takings naturally  reacted  on  the  associations,  so  that  few  of 
them,  so  brilliantly  inaugurated  with  most  stupendous  names 

iFor  full  account  of  the  church  in  Canada,  cf.  Parkman,  "  The  Jesuits  in 
North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  to  which  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  for  many  of  the  statements  in  the  text. 
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and  multifarious   purposes,  endured  longer  than  the  period 
usually  allotted  to  the  life  of  man. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Canadian  Company,  in  1599,  little 
was  done  in  the  regions  of  Canada  until  the  voyage  of  Samuel 
Champlain.1  This  hardy  explorer,  who  in  1598  had  sailed 
in  command  of  a  Spanish  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  first  visited 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  early  as  1603,  again  returned  two  years 
later,  and  for  the  third  time  in  1608,  locating  upon  this  last 
occasion  the  city  of  Quebec,2  whereby  he  merits  the  title, 
"Father  of  Canada."  'Unfortunately,  not  only  did  he  have 
to  struggle  with  natural  obstacles,  climate,  discontent,  and 
misdirected  effort,  but  likewise  he  encountered  in  the  great 
Sully  indefatigable  opposition  to  his  enterprise^  Montreal 
was  subsequently  established  by  M.  Paul  de  Maisonneuve, 
in  1642,  as  a  Jesuit  mission.4  In  the  new  settlements,  special 
attention  being  directed  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  strenuous 
endeavors  were  made  to  induce  French  farmers  to  emigrate 
thither.6  rTo  every  important  personage  who  would  conduct 
his  retainers  with  him,  ample  lands  were  given;  these  he 
might  distribute  as  he  saw  fit,  the  only  condition  being  that 
every  tenant  must  serve  in  the  militia,  in  time  of  need,  for 

i  The  organizer  of  the  first  Canadian  expedition  in  which  Champlain  took 

part  was  originally  Ayinar  de  Chastes.    The  latter  died  before  its  arrival  in 

a,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  Guizot,  V, 

115  et  seq. ;  his  statement  in  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  missionaries 

in  the  foundation  of  Quebec  is  slightly  overdrawn.    The  first  Franciscan 

F.u  hers  arrived  in  H'.iri.and  tin-  Jesuits  in  WJ4,  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  425 ;  soon 

'NT.  the  latter  says  ("  Pioneers, "451),  "Quebec  was  become  a  mission;" 

cf .  also  Fish  seq. ;  Bancroft,  1, 19  et  seq.    Port  Royal,  subsequently 

known  as  Ammivlis  i  Nov.i  Scotia),  fmmdnl  by  the  French  in  1604,  must  not 

be  confounded  with  the  other  Port  Royal  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  coast  of 

the  Carolina*,  sni>ni.  p.  .".•'i.  note  4.    The  Jesuits  arrived  here  in  1610,  Park- 

"  Pioneers,"  270  et  seq. ;  Wlnsor,  IV,  104. 

rkraan,  "  Pioneers,"  237  et  seq.  Bancroft,  I,  20;  for  Cham- 

plain's  difficulties  in  founding  Quebec,  Winsor,  IV,  114-116. 

*  Leroy-Bc  et  seq.    "  Sully,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  opposed  the 
plan  on  the  ground  that  the  colonization  of  this  northern  wilderness  would 
never  repay  the  outlay."  —  PABKMAN,  "  Pioneers,"  243. 

«  Guizot,  V,  117 ;  Parkman,  "  The  Jesuits,"  261. 

•  These  endeavors,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  forth  results ;  ef. 
Parkman,  "Old  Rlgim  Pi.    During  the  first  twenty-five  yean 
its  whole  population  <li«l  not  probably  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  persons; 
It  was  only  a  respectable  trading  post,  Winsor,  IV,  116. 

2n 
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the  public  defence  against  the  aborigines^)  Trading,  fishing, 
and  milling  were  rights  alone  reserved  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. A  feudal  nobility  came  into  existence,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  its  revenues  and  enjoyed  a  certain  authority  over  its 
vassals.1  These  lords  lived  mostly  by  the  sword  and  gun,  only 
taking  sufficient  interest  in  their  estates  to  collect  their  rents 
of  the  peasants.  The  mediaeval  system  thus  introduced  was 
modelled  on  that  of  old  France;  it  was  an  attempt  to  set  up 
the  usages  of  continental  Europe  in  the  New  World.2 

The  method  employed  by  the  French  for  the  extension  of 
their  supremacy  in  America  was  half  military,  half  religious.8 
(They  generally  made  friends  with  some  one  of  the  hostile 
Indian  tribes,  and  then,  on  the  pretence  of  affording  them  more 
effectual  aid,  secured  permission  to  erect  strongholds  at  every 
strategic  pointj  In  Canada  they  allied  themselves  with  the 
Hurons  as  against  the  more  fierce  and  warlike  IroquoisJ 
Stretching  out  from  Quebec,  they  ultimately  fixed  their  garri- 
sons as  far  southward  as  Florida,  and  to  the  west  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi ;  while  in  the  north  the 
chain  of  their  forts  reached  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  wherever 
soldiers  went,  priests  followed.4 

The  inefficiency  of  France  as  a  colonial  power  was  quickly 
to  be  proven.  War  broke  out  with  England  in  1627;  within 
two  years  a  couple  of  Scotchmen,  by  name  Alexander  and  Kirk, 

1  Supra,  p.  365,  note  6.  Merivale  attributes  the  failure  of  the  French  in 
Canada  to  the  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  an  exclusive  company  rather  more 
than  to  the  "  vicious  system  of  granting  the  land  to  non-resident  proprietors 
to  be  held  by  seignorial  tenure,"  "Colonization  and  Colonies,"  58  et  seq. ; 
Payne,  81  et  seq. 

a  Cf.  Parkman,  "  Old  Regime,"  Ch.  XVIII;  "Canadian  Feudalism,"  219- 
313.  "  The  seignorial  systems  of  Europe  have  never  prospered  in  America,  and 
the  early  experiments  in  founding  colonies  by  the  mere  exportation  of  men  to 
this  soil  were  failures,  even  when  the  men  were  of  English  blood.  The  efforts 
to  colonize  the  seaboard  region  of  North  Carolina  without  giving  the  fee  of 
the  land  to  the  people,  and  without  care  in  the  selection  of  the  colonists,  re- 
sulted in  a  failure  even  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Canadian  colonies." — 
WINSOR,  IV,  xxii ;  cf.  McCrady,  "  History  of  South  Carolina,  1070-1719  "  (New 
York,  1877) ;  Fiske,  "  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,"  II,  Ch.  XV,  270-308. 

»  Fiske,  II,  529;  Parkman  says,  "  Quebec  wore  an  aspect  half  military,  half 
monastic."  —  "  The  Jesuits,"  158. 

*  Raynal,  VIII,  74-80;  Fiske,  II,  531 ;  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  388  et  seq. 
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in  the  British  service,  had  seized  Canada  and  divided  it  between 
them.1  By  chance  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  in 
1632,  restored  this  dependency  to  its  former  rulers.2 

Meanwhile  Champlain  and  other  enlightened  spirits  had 
prevailed  upon  the  Crown  to  correct  the  more  flagrant  faults 
of  the  existing  regime.  These  men  perceived  the  difficulty 
of  creating  and  retaining  a  colonial  domain;  observed  how 
few  Frenchmen,  even  among  the  sailors  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  willing  to  expatriate  themselves;  realized  the 
hindrances  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  climate; 
and  appreciated  the  disadvantage  of  the  French  colonies,  with 
an  established  church,  as  compared  with  the  English  pos- 
sessions, where  dissidents  and  free-thinkers  were  welcome. 
Records  show  that  the  English  voluntarily  went  to  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  plantations  by  thousands,  while  the 
French  were  only  with  persuasion  attracted  to  Canada  by 
hundreds.  Finally,  in  1627,  under  the  inspiration  of  Cham- 
plain,  a  new  charter  of  much  more  liberal  and  practical 
terms  was  issued  to  the  Company  of  New  France.8  A  per- 
petual monopoly,  it  is  true,  was  conceded,  but  subject  to  the 
reservation  of  certain  privileges  to  the  colonists  already 
residing  in  the  country.  Exports  to  France  were  likewise  to 
be  admitted  free  of  customs  duties.  The  corporation,  on  its 
part,  agreed  to  transfer  in  fifteen  years  at  least  four  thousand 
people  to  America,  to  take  care  of  them  for  a  period,  and  to 
provide  them  with  lands  for  farming  purposes.  Catholicism 
also  was  to  be  fostered  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was 
to  proceed.4 

1  <  >n  the  surrender  of  Quebec  in  1629,  almost  all  the  colonists  were  trans- 
ported to  France  by  way  of  England.    Champlain  was  kept  prisoner  .- 
for  several  weeks  in  the  attempt  to  make  him  pay  ransom.  Winsor.  I  v,  r_".». 

»  Leonard,  "  Recueil  de  Traite's  de  Paix  "  (Paris,  ir,«.n>) :  f..r  tin-  oooop 
cf.  "  Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  Colonization  "  (Prince  Societ 

generally,    Payne,  82;    Bancroft,  I,  219   et   seq.;  Parkman.   "  OM 
•if,"  5  et  seq. ;  "  Pioneers,"  444  et  seq. 

V.  lift:  Parkman,  "  Pioneers,"  429  et  seq. 

*  Acte  pour  I'KtabliHsement  de  la  Compagnie  des  cent  Assort  &  in  Me  retire 
Francis.  XIV.  1 1  "Jesuits,"  155  et 

seq. ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  146  et  seq. ;  Raynal,  VII I .  *-..' :  n. .  Huguenot  wa*  allowed 
to  enter  the  company.  In  the  spring  of  1628  four  armed  vessels  were  despatched 
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Again,  in  1664,  another  effort  to  revive  colonial  prosperity 
occurred.  On  May  24  of  that  year  Louis  XIV,  by  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  of  his  great  prime  minister,  Colbert,  signed  the 
patent  of  the  Company  of  the  West;  to  its  custody  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonies  of  France  in  the  western  hemisphere  and 
those  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  confided.  As  accord- 
ing to  the  edict  "  the  glory  of  God  was  the  chief  object  in 
view,  the  Company  was  required  to  supply  its  possessions  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  priests  and  diligently  to  exclude  all 
teachers  of  false  doctrine.  It  was  empowered  to  build  forts 
and  war-ships,  cast  cannon,  wage  war  and  make  peace,  estab- 
lish courts,  appoint  judges,  and  otherwise  to  act  as  sovereign 
within  its  own  domains.  A  monopoly  of  trade  was  granted  it 
for  forty  years."1 

Although  Canada  evinced  a  certain  constant  degree  of  prog- 
ress, still  development  was  extremely  slow.  Three  main  obsta- 
cles to  substantial  improvement  existed :  the  continuance  of  the 
feudal  system  of  estates,  the  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  genuine  political  liberty  were 
the  drawbacks  to  the  growth  of  French  power  in  the  New 
World.2  In  a  community,  whether  old  or  new,  where  the  soil 
is  held  in  large  parcels,  the  cultivation  of  it  is  inevitably 
handicapped;  in  a  colony  this  condition  is  fatal,  for  free  land 

to  convoy  eighteen  transports  to  Quebec,  Winsor,  IV,  127 ;  for  the  company 
of  one  hundred  associates,  cf.  McMullen,  I,  22,  56.  The  question  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  is  treated  fully  in  the  "  Jesuit  Relations,"  published  by  the 
Barrows  Bros. 

1  Parkman,  "  Old  Re'gime,"  224,  258  et  seq. ;  this  queer  combination  for 
"  the  glory  of  God  "  did  not  prosper,  for  the  company  ceased  to  exist  in  1674. 
Canada  was  not,  however,  relieved  of  the  oppression  of  monopoly,  for  the 
king  had  scarcely  resumed  control  when  he  granted  out  the  fur  trade  and  its 
duties —  the  most  important  branch  of  Canadian  activity  —  to  a  new  private 
organization,  ibid.  352,  356.     One  after  another  of  these  associations  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  frightful  rapidity  and  equally  baneful  effects,  ibid. 
357  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.  "  Pioneers,"  431.    "  The  rigor  of  the  climate  repelled  the  emigrant, 
nor  were  the  attractions  which  Father  Le  Jeune  held  forth  — '  piety,  freedom, 
and  independence  '  —  of  a  nature  to  entice  him  across  the  sea ;  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  freedom  consisted  in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  priest  and  a  soldier,  and  in  the  liability,  should  he  forget  to  go  to  mass,  of 
being  made  fast  to  a  post  with  a  collar  and  chain  like  a  dog."  — "Jesuits," 
157 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  148  et  seq. 
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in  small  lots  to  every  settler  is  a  necessity  and  forms  an  effective 
incentive  to  immigration.  In  Canada  the  start  was  wrong. 
The  class  of  proprietors  was  created  first;  the  peasantry,  it 
was  thought,  would  spring  up  of  its  own  accord.1  The  hope 
was  futile;  for  where  agriculture  is  artificially  impeded,  and 
burdened  with  numerous  obligations,  as  under  the  then  pre- 
vailing policy,  thither  farmers  will  not  go.8  In  the  earlier  era 
the  situation  of  the  rural  population  was  little  better  than  in 
France,  so  far  as  concerned  husbandry.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  advancement  was  slight  ? 8 

Like  under  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  the  priesthood 
exercised  vast  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Canada.  With  the 
aim  of  converting,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting,  the 
aborigines,  strenuous  endeavors  were  made  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate from  the  whites,  the  fear  of  contamination  and  unfair 
treatment  being  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  strict  supervision. 
Such  methods  here,  as  everywhere  else,  proved  inefficient 
and  oppressive.  ]The  Indians,  finding  themselves  forbidden 
to  trade  with  the  French,  sought  secret  and  illegal  means 
of  bartering  with  their  English  and  Dutch  neighbors;  hence 
originated  smuggling,  protracted  animosities,  and  serious  losses 
to  French  commerce.^  Deceit  and  bad  faith  were  also  born. 
Beyond  this  feature,  however,  the  exaction  of  tenths  was 
more  prejudicial  to  the  nascent  colony ;  for  the  country  people 
could  ill  spare  this  tax  imposed  on  their  feeble  resources. 
But,  above  all,  the  most  pernicious  result  of  the  activity 
of  the  church  was  the  remarkable  ascendancy  it  secured 
over  many  of  the  more  wealthy  and  prominent  colonists.  In 
the  days  of  Champlain, — soon  after  the  restoration  of  this 
region  to  France,  in  1632,  —  it  became  customary  to  present 
or  bequeath  to  it  in  perpetuity  valuable  estates  and  funds; 
extensive  properties  were  thus  tied  up  in  mainmorte  and 

1  It  was  due  to  the  combination  of  the  colonial  and  the  mercantile  interests 
that  the  profits  of  the  colony  were  swallowed  up  by  the  merchant  class, 
Winsor,  IV,  106. 

ileeren,  100  (par.  8). 

•Raynal,  VIII,  80-86,  Parkman,  "Old  Rlgime,"  279  note,  287  note,  424, 
SOOetseq. 
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considerable  sums  of  money  accumulated.  The  church,  like- 
wise, soon  changed  from  a  voluntary  recipient  into  an  exact  in.": 
master.  As  it  grew  stronger  its  demands  enlarged,  until, 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  it  was  as  flourishing  as 
at  home.  For  the  religious  dissident  it  is  evident  Canada. 
never  had  any  charms.  Even  for  the  conscientious,  resolute, 
self-reliant  Catholic  who  had  quit  France  for  the  sake  of 
latitude  in  the  interpretation  of  his  doctrines,  without  their 
total  abandonment,  the  colony  became  equally  distasteful; 
therefore,  although  few  of  these  heroes  of  the  faith  left  their 
newly  adopted  land,  still  they  could  not  hold  forth  the  induce- 
ments of  freedom  to  attract  their  fellow-believers.1 

The  moment  is  now  opportune,  before  discussing  the  lack  of 
political  liberty,  to  describe  the  administrative  system.  In 
France,  the  Minister  of  Marine  was  the  chief  of  the  colonial 
service.  The  immediate  representatives  of  the  Crown  in 
Canada  were  the  governor-general  and  the  intendant.  The 
former  —  usually  of  noble  birth  and  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  —  was  clothed  with  both  civil  and  military  func- 
tions. The  latter  managed  the  finances,  was  the  head  of  the 
department  of  justice  as  well  as  that  of  public  works,  and 
was  directly  accountable  for  all  the  details  of  government;  be- 
cause of  his  multifarious  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities  he 
was  by  far  the  most  influential  personage  in  the  colony.  A 
general  council  invested  with  both  executive  and  judicial 
powers  also  existed;  this  body  was  composed  of  the  governor- 
general,  the  bishop,  the  intendant,  and  several  other  ap- 
pointed members.2  For  administrative  purposes  Canada  was 

1  For  the  progress  of  France  in  North  America  prior  to  1658,  cf.  Bancroft, 
II,  137-148;  also  Parkman,  "  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century." 

2  The  original  name  of  this  board  was  the  "Supreme  Council,"  but  the 
king,  in  1703,  modified  it  to  the  "  Superior  Council."    Originally  it  consisted 
of  rive  appointed  members ;  after  1675  of  seven,  and  subsequently  to  1703  of 
twelve  persons  besides  the   governor,  intendant,  and   bishop.     At  first    the 
governor  and  the  bishop  made  the  appointments,  but  afterward  the  method 
varied.    The  governor,  however,  always  had  some  influence  on  the  selection, 
even  when  made  by  the  Crown  or  the  Company.    Members  were  in  the  begin- 
ning appointed  for  one  year,  later  for  life,  and  in  time  the  posit  inn  became 
practically,  if  not  in  fact,  hereditary,  Parkman,  "  Old  Regime,"  317  et  eeq. 
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further  subdivided  into  three  districts,  with  their  capitals 
at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  In  each  of  these 
cities  there  resided  a  local  governor,  with  limited  preroga- 
tives, a  royal  judge,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  clerk  of  the 
court.1 

In  the  general  council  the  clergy  obtained  the  control,  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  interminable  conflicts  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  officials.  Upon  one  occasion  even  the 
recall  of  an  unyielding  governor-general  was  effected  by  this 
priest-ridden  board.  In  matters  of  administration  or  policy 
the  colonists  were  never  consulted  and  seldom  considered. 
l"^fot  content  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand  over  the  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  the  attempt  was  made  despotically  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  savages,  sometimes  with  what  dis- 
astrous results  are  well  known.,)  As  a  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
multiplicity  and  severity  of  the  laws,  scarcely  any  other 
colony  shows  such  anarchy  and  so  many  disputes  arising 
among  the  duly  constituted  authorities.  The  bishop,  the  gov- 
ernor-general, the  intendant,  and  the  council,  continuously 
in  disagreement,  were  perpetually  envious  of  one  another. 
Every  public  officer  was  also  more  interested  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual gain  than  in  the  universal  welfare.  Consequently, 
expenditures  were  inordinately  large,  economy  was  unpractised 
and  unheeded,  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.2  The 
Company  or  Crown  —  as  it  happened  —  at  home,  oftentimes 
robbed  by  the  peculation  of  its  own  agents,  was  constantly 
seeking  means  to  recoup  its  losses  by  devising  new  schemes  of 
oppression  over  the  masses  of  the  population.  Little,  if  any, 
freedom  and  few  political  rights  were  vouchsafed  the  settler; 
in  every  aspect  of  his  life  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  master 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  or  that  of  the  latter's  avaricious  and 
itical  substitutes  in  New  France.1 

1  For  a  good  description  of  the  Canadian  administration,  cf.  Parkman, 
"  Old  Regime  in  Canada,"  314  et  seq. ;  and  Ch.  XIX,  entitled  "  The  Rulers  of 
Canada." 

*  Raynal,  VIII,  203-264 ;  Parkman,  "  Old  Regime,"  349  et  seq.,  429  et  seq. 

•  More  particularly  for  some  absurd  edicts  as  specimens  of  early  Canadian 
justice,  cf.  Parkman,  "  Old  Rlgime,"  327  et  seq. 
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So-long  as  the  privileged  corporation  survived,  and  wherever 
it  was  omnipotent,  — as,  for  example,  in  the  fur  traffic,1  —  all 
trade  was  reserved  to  it.  Under  the  French  system,  unlike 
in  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  foreigners  might 
reside  in  the  dependencies;  otherwise  the  monopoly  was  quite 
unrestricted.2  French  vessels  alone  might  carry  goods  to  and 
from  Canada.  The  Company,  having  absolute  supervision  over 
the  imports  and  exports,  could  dictate  just  the  quantity  of  every 
article  sent  to  French  America,  and  of  merchandise  shipped 
from  it;  thus  the  distribution  of  supplies  was  entirely  in  its 
hands.  European  commodities  placed  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket were,  therefore,  notwithstanding  they  might  be  of  inferior 
quality,  quoted  at  extravagant  figures ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  raw  products  were  bought  for  exportation,  merely  nomi- 
nal prices  were  paid,  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  real 
value  of  the  goods  for  European  sale.  By  this  falsely  con- 
ceived method  of  netting  speedy  and  fabulous  profits,  any 
possibility  of  promoting  industry  and  securing  durable  progress 
in  prosperity  and  wealth  was  banished.  Even  the  Indians, 
who  were  in  those  times  permitted  to  deal  with  the  colonists, 
—  as  sagacious  in  business  as  they  had  been  in  war, —  preferred 
to  carry  the  booty  of  their  huntsman's  skill  over  the  frontier 
to  the  neighboring  English  and  Dutch  establishments,  where 
their  efforts  were  more  generously  rewarded.  Everything  taken 
into  account,  Canada,  while  under  this  rule,  suffered  quite  as 
much  as  Spanish  America  from  illicit  transactions.8 

When  the  Crown  reentered  on  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  West  India  Company,  the  situation  was  not 
materially  improved.  As  Parkman  graphically  describes  it : 
"  In  1674  the  charter  .  .  .  was  revoked  and  trade  was  declared 
open  to  all  subjects  of  the  king;  yet  commerce  was  still  con- 
demned to  wear  the  ball  and  chain.  New  restrictions  were 
imposed,  meant  for  good,  but  resulting  in  evil.  Merchants 

1  For  the  fur  trade  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Canada,  Hildreth,  I,  89-93. 
2Heeren,158. 

»  Parkman,  "  Old  Regime,"  225  et  seq.,  258  et  seq. ;  Raynal,  VIII,  253-200 ; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  151  et  seq. 
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not  resident  in  the  colony  were  forbidden  all  trade,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  Indians.  They  were  also  forbidden  to 
sell  any  goods  at  retail  except  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  to  trade  anywhere  in  Canada  above  Quebec,  and  to 
sell  clothing  or  domestic  articles  already  made.  This  last 
restriction  was  designed  to  develop  colonial  industry.  No 
person,  resident  or  not,  could  trade  with  the  English  colonies, 
or  go  thither  without  a  special  passport,  and  a  rigid  exam- 
ination by  the  military  authorities.  Foreign  trade  of  any 
kiiul  was  strictly  prohibited.  In  1719,  after  a  new  company 
had  engrossed  the  beaver  trade,  its  agents  were  empowered  to 
enter  all  houses  in  Canada,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
and  search  them  for  foreign  goods,  which,  when  found,  were 
publicly  burned.  In  the  next  year  the  royal  council  ordered 
that  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  be  captured  by 
force  of  arras,  like  pirates,  and  confiscated,  along  with  their 
cargoes;  while  anybody  having  an  article  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture in  his  possession  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine. 

"Attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  exact  amount  of  profit 
which  merchants  from  France  should  be  allowed  to  make  in 
the  colony.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  superior  council  was 
to  order  them  to  bring  their  invoices  immediately  before  that 
body,  which  thereupon  affixed  prices  to  each  article.  The 
merchant  who  sold  and  the  purchaser  who  bought  above  this 
tariff  were  alike  condemned  to  heavy  penalties;  and  so,  too, 
was  the  merchant  who  chose  to  keep  his  goods  rather  than  sell 
them  at  the  price  ordained.  Resident  merchants,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  favored  to  the  utmost.  They  could  sell  at  what 
price  they  saw  fit;  and,  according  to  La  Hontan,  they  made 
great  profit  by  the  sale  of  laces,  ribbons,  watches,  jewels,  and 
similar  superfluities  to  the  poor,  but  extravagant,  colonists."1 

The  pernicious  effect  of  the  combination  of  all  these  malig- 
nant evils  and  disorders  in  the  body  politic  and  economic  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  slow  growth  in  population;*  in  1666 

i  Parkman,  "  Old  R<fcime,"  330-9(1. 

SRaynal,  VIII,  240;  f..r  oth.-r  d.  t.uls  ,,f  this  period,  cf.  Parkman,  " Count 
Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XI 
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Canada  had  only  3418  white  inhabitants;1  in  1683,  10,682; 
in  1721,  another  eventful  date  in  its  history,  hardly  25,000; 
again,  at  the  last-mentioned  time  the  total  value  of  its  exports 
was  scarcely  more  than  $300,000,  while  that  of  the  imports 
was  barely  $1,000,000.  Compare  these  figures  with  those  foi- 
most  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  and  note  the 
enormous  difference. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  French  life  in  foreign 
climes  —  more  the  innate  inclination  of  the  people  than  a  fault 
in  colonial  organization  —  was  the  disposition  for  adventure. 
As  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
many  broad-minded,  courageously  acting,  and  daring  men, 
both  noble  and  untitled,  who  so  thoroughly  and  unflinchingly 
explored  the  districts  which  were  then  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  known  world,  and  thus  opened  up  vast  stretches  of 
wilderness,  it  ill  becomes  Americans  to  complain.  In  fact, 
not  a  word  of  criticism  upon  the  heroic  performance  of  their 
self- inspired  mission  should  be  uttered;  rather,  they  deserve 
high  praise  for  the  mighty  intuitive  inspiration  which  moved 
them  to  penetrate  untrodden  forests,  to  pass  unfordable  rivers, 
and  to  traverse  far-reaching,  uncultivated  plains.2  In  general, 
for  humanity,  they  were  pointing  out  where  to  secure  ines- 
timable blessings;  but  nevertheless,  in  particular  for  France 
and  for  the  French  colony,  Canada,  this  dispersion  of  forces 
was  an  irremediable  weakness.  Talon,  Courcelles,  and  Fron- 
tenac3  were  intent  on  the  dissemination  of  the  colonists  over 
the  largest  possible  area;  the  ten  thousand  farmers  of  1683 
were  scattered  throughout  a  realm  in  size  nearly  equal  to 

1  The  population  of  Canada  in  1666  was  3418 ;  in  1668,  5870,  Parkman,  "  Old 
Regime,"  268  note. 

2  For  the  importance  of  French  explorations,  especially  those  of  De  La 
Salle  in  the  opening  up  of  the  interior,  cf .  Fiske,  II,  531  et  seq. ;  Guizot,  V, 
118;    Raynal,  VIII,   158-166;    Leroy-Beaulieu,  153;  Merivale,  59  et  seq.;  De 
Sismondi,  "  Economic  Politique,"  II,  139  et  seq.;  Cantu,  VIII,  228-230;  Ban- 
croft, II,  Ch.  X,  entitled  "  France  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  149-174; 
Parkman, "  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West "  and  "  Half  a  Cen- 
tury of  Conflict,"  II,  1  et  seq. 

8Cf.  Parkman,  "Count  Frontenac."  During  his  administration  slavery 
was  legalized  in  Canada,  McMullen,  I,  95;  Winsor,  IV,  Ch.  VII,  317  et  seq.; 
sources,  356  et  seq. 
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Europe.  De  La  Salle,  Saint  Simon,  Joliet,  Marquette,1  Hen- 
nepin,  Charlevoix,  Accau,  and  La  Verendrye  were,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  instruments  of  the  prevailing  French  aspiration, 
as  typified  by  the  renowned  Colbert,  who  wished  to  be  able 
to  obtain  at  least  the  nominal  control  of  the  entire  domain 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies,  extending  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  French  of  1680- 
1700,  actuated  by  the  same  longing  for  territorial  conquest 
which,  a  century  later,  took  more  serious  form  in  the  expe- 
ditions of  Napoleon,  sought  by  every  means  to  anticipate  the 
claims  which  England  was  preparing  to  substantiate;  but  in  its 
endeavors  the  state  overreached  itself.2  The  confessed  objects 
of  these  explorations  and  widely  posted  garrisons  were,  on  the 
one  side,  to  limit  English  colonization  to  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  prevent  any  further  progress  of  the  Spaniards  north 
of  Mexico  and  to  the  east  of  California.  France  desired  to 
preempt  the  fertile  Mississippi  Valley  for  herself.8 

The  available  resources  proved,  however,  insufficient.  The 
plan  was  worthy  of  a  mightier  effort;  and  had  the  French  as 
a  nation  supported  the  projects  of  their  leaders  with  a  more 
hearty  response  to  their  appeals,  success  might  have  crowned 
these  undertakings.  But,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  its 
directing  spirits,  the  populace  remained  silent,  inactive,  and 
indisposed  to  cross  the  seas.  Emigration  would  have  saved 
the  situation;  a  few  explorers  and  soldiers,  though  ardent 

1  Winsor,  V,  201  et  seq. ;  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  cf.  Winsor, 
"Mississippi  Basin. " 

2  "  Bat  the  attempts  ...  to  establish   communication    between   these 
countries  by  a  chain  of  forts  in  the  rear  of  the  British  colonies  kindled  a  jeal- 
ousy which  was  afterward  to  break  out  into  a  great  war."  —  HKKRKN,  203 
(par.  13) ;  Bancroft,  II,  Ch.  XI.  175-101;  Payne,  83  et  seq.,  87, 105. 

•  "  Jean  Talon,  intendant  of  Canada,  was  full  of  projects  for  the  good  of 
the  colony.  .  .  .  He  meant  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent,  contr  .1 
the  rivers,  which  were  its  only  highways,  and  hold  it  f«r  France  against 
every  other  nation.  On  the  coast  England  was  to  be  hemmed  within  a 
narrow  strip  of  seaboard,  while.  t<>  th.  si.nth.  Talon  aimed  at  securing  a  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check  and  dispute  with  tin  in 
the  possession  of  vast  regions  which  they  claimed  as  their  own."  —  PARKMAS, 
"  Discovery  of  the  Great  West/'  39 ;  such  a  jwlicy ,  begun  about  1670,  was  con- 
stantly pursued. 
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and  faithful,  could  not  accomplish  that  work  of  permanent 
settlement  which  the  masses  alone  might  have  guaranteed. 
Perhaps  the  government  was  primarily  to  blame  for  this 
decided  indifference  by  its  want  of  foresight  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  many  long-standing  abuses  j  but  now  ready  to  redress 
some  of  these  faults,  a  new  policy  was  about  to  be  adopted. 
Still,  the  people  paid  little  heed.1 

The  greatest  man  of  this  period  —  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  was  Colbert,  the  celebrated  prime  min- 
ister of  France.  He  may  well  be  regarded  as  only  second  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  in  his  influence  on  the  record  of 
colonial  history.  Born  in  1619,  he  died  in  1683,  slightly  before 
the  achievement  of  the  highest  aims  of  his  country ;  but  he  it 
was  who  inspired  enthusiasm  for  distant  enterprises.  Not 
another  statesman  of  his  time  can  be  compared  to  him  in  per- 
spicacity, clear-mindedness,  common  sense,  and  ability,  as  well 
as  in  initiative  and  design.  Colbert  attempted  to  place  his 
fatherland  where  he  considered  that  it  should  rank  among  its 
rivals ;  unfortunately,  he  not  only  overestimated  the  strength 
and  facilities  at  the  command  of  himself  and  his  successors,  but 
likewise,  by  reason  of  his  very  energy,  championed  methods 
irretrievably  marred  by  the  doctrines  of  monopoly  and  abso- 
lutism. Had  his  wishes  been  fulfilled,  France  would  have 
been  the  colonial  power  of  to-day;  failure  followed,  and  in 
the  catastrophe  not  merely  the  colonies  were  lost,  but  even 
the  national  independence  was  temporarily  deprived  of  all  its 
attributes.  Of  Colbert's  theories,  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
will  subsequently  be  given  in  connection  with  the  possessions 
in  the  Orient.2 

1  "  Everywhere  in  the  western  regions  of  the  American  continent  the  foot- 
steps of  the  French,  either  travellers  or  missionaries,  preceded  the  boldest 
adventurers.    It  is  the  glory  and  the  misfortune  of  France  always  to  lead  the 
van  in  the  march  of  civilization  without  having  the  wit  to  profit  by  the 
discoveries  and  the  sagacious  boldness  of  her  children.    On  the  unknown 
roads  which  she  has  opened  to  the  human  mind  and  to  human  enterprise,  she 
has  often  left  the  fruits  to  be  gathered  by  nations  less  inventive  and  less  able 
than  she,  but  more  persevering  and  less  perturbed  by  a  confusion  of  desires 
and  an  incessant  renewal  of  hopes."  —  GTIJZOT,  V,  118  et  seq. 

2  For  the  influence  which  Colbert  exercised  on  French  industry,  commerce, 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  most  remark- 
able calamity  occurred.  An  adroit  Scotchman,  a  gambler  and 
refugee,  the  notorious  John  Law,  convinced  the  French  cabinet 
of  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  regent  of  the  young  king,  he  established  at  Paris,  in 
1716,  a  bank  in  his  own  name;  on  September  6,  1717,  the 
famous  Mississippi  Company  was  chartered.  He  was  also 
appointed  comptroller-general  of  France.1  His  institution 
absorbed  most  of  the  existing  trading  corporations,  and  began 
to  issue  bills,  the  credit  of  which  was  based  on  the  future 
profits  to  be  drawn  from  the  colonies.  The  capital  of  the 
reorganized  companies  was  augmented  and  enormously  in- 
flated; an  interval  of  intense  financial  speculation  ensued. 
The  bank's  stock  rose  in  quotation  as  much  as  forty  fold,  that 
of  the  united  societies  nearly  in  equal  proportion ;  the  prices 
of  property  and  goods  likewise  advanced;  but  within  five 
years  the  crash  came;  thousands  of  all  classes  were  ruined, 
the  government  was  bankrupt,  and  the  Crown  almost  over- 
turned. Law  fled,  a  poverty-stricken,  disdained,  and  hated 
adventurer,  even  less  esteemed  than  when,  ten  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  entered  France.  Some  time  afterward  he 
died  at  Venice  in  the  utmost  distress.8 

As  stupendous  as  was  this  disaster,  the  result  proved,  at 
least  in  one  respect,  beneficial ;  for  New  France,  the  effect  was 
magical.  From  25,000  people  at  that  date,  the  population  of 
Canada  increased  to  82,000  in  1759  ;8  but  the  reforms  had 
been  instituted  too  late  for  the  nation  to  derive  any  satisfac- 

and  maritime  power,  Guizot,  IV,  306;  Park  man,  "Old  Rlgime,"  222  et  seq. ; 
also  the  volume  entitled,  "  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert,"  by  A.  J.  Sargent, 
London,  1899. 

1  In  1718  the  hank  received  the  name,  "  Royal  Bank,"  and  in  1720  Law 
became  corn pt  roller-general.  His  first  mistake  was  in  consolidating  the 
bank  ami  tho  company  of  the  Indies.  For  a  short  account,  cf.  Rarahaud,  II, 
535-&TT;  also  Wii.sor,  "  Mississippi  Basin,"  Ch.  V. 

»Cai  VtU  1'  P.ni.rr,  ft.  II, 227-231 ;  Parkman," Half 

f."1.304;  Smith."  Wealth  of  Nations,"  254  etseq.;  Raynal, 
n,  395-118;  VIII.  M--176.  For  Law,  cf.  Wiaaor,  V,  32  et  seq.;  Gayarrt,  1, 
191-232;  tuprn  i 

•  91,000,  according  to  Raynal,  VIII,  240. 
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tion  from  them.  The  British,  who  had  once  conquered  this 
region, l  and  had  unsuccessfully  made  another  attempt  in  1689, 
when  Admiral  Phipps  was  defeated  in  his  operations  before 
Quebec,2  once  more  at  war  with  France,  by  the  brilliant  aid 
and  assistance  of  our  forefathers,  —  among  whom  was  Wash- 
ington, —  finally,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle,  forever  broke 
French  power  in  North  America.  In  1763  France  yielded 
Canada  to  England  and  Louisiana  to  Spain.8  The  policy  in- 
augurated under  Louis  XIV  had  utterly  failed.  The  chroni- 
cles of  Canada  thenceforth  belong  to  British  colonial  history. 

Of  Louisiana,  as  a  French  dependency,  not  much  is  to  be  nar- 
rated. De  La  Salle  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1680,  and  about  1700  the  Canadian,  Iberville,  made  the  first 
settlement  in  that  vicinity.4  Louisiana  became,  in  1716,  the 
principal  field  of  operations  for  the  speculator  John  Law  and 
his  Mississippi  Company.6  In  1718  New  Orleans  was  founded.6 
When  the  greatest  fraud  of  the  age  collapsed,  the  Crown,  re- 
covering control  of  this  trade,  opened  it  in  1721  to  the  whole 
world.  This  territory,  ceded  by  France  in  1764 r  to  Spain, 
was  in  1800  restored  by  the  latter  country  to  its  former 
allegiance,  and  three  years  afterward  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Napoleon  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.8 

Concerning  the  other  former  French  dominions  in  North 
America,  little  more  need  be  especially  said  than  has  else- 
where been  casually  noted.  Their  annals  are,  for  the  most  part, 

1  Supra,  p.  370,  et  seq. 

2  Cf.  Parkman,  "  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV," 
262;  also  Raynal,  VIII,  93  et  seq. 

8  For  description  of  Canada  at  that  time,  cf .  Raynal,  VIII,  240-304. 
4  For  this  early  history,  cf .  Gayarre',  I,  1-115. 

6  For  the  charter  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  Gayarre',  I,  202  et  seq.,  262 ; 
supra,  p.  381. 

6  Early  history  of  Louisiana,  Raynal,  VIII,  194-239;  for  founding  of  New 
Orleans  by  Bienville,  brother  of  Iberville,  cf.  Gayarre,  I,  235. 

7  On  the  date  when  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  seven 
years'  war  were  signed  (September,  1702),  France  secretly  agreed  to  turn 
over  Louisiana  to  Spain,  Parkman,  "  Moutcalm  and  Wolfe,"  11,406;  Bancroft, 
111,75;  Heeren,297. 

8  Bancroft,  II,  224  et  seq.;  Parkman,  "Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  289  et 
seq. ;  for  Napoleon  and  the  Louisiana  purchase,  American  Historical  Review, 
April,  1899,  447  et  seq. ;  article  by  Sloane. 
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involved  in  the  story  of  Canada,  although  several  of  these  dis- 
tricts were  lost  to  France  at  an  early  date.  In  1713  the  English, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  secured  the  cession  of  Acadia l  or 
Nova  Scotia.2  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  estab- 
lishments were  transferred  by  this  same  instrument.8  Through- 
out the  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  the  northeastern  coasts, 
where  the  fishing  industry  has  always  been  so  valuable,  the 
conflicts  between  French  and  English  rival  claimants  and  occu- 
pants were  fierce  and  unending.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
the  convention  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,4  in  1748,  the  colonists 
of  the  two  nations,  whenever  they  met,  had  joined  battle  with 
the  moral  consent  and  secret  support  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. Open  war  was  again  renewed  in  1755.  The  heroic 
combat  between  Montcalin  and  Wolfe,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  both,  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  fall  of  Montreal, 
formed  the  American  prelude  to  the  Peace  of  1763,  which 
decided  all  these  differences  in  favor  of  the  English.  The 
French  flag  disappeared  from  the  North  American  continent, 
and  save  for  the  brief  interval  when  Napoleon  had  temporary 
possession  of  Louisiana,  and  again  when  Maximilian  invaded 
Mexico,  has  never  here  been  subsequently  raised.  England  and 
France  had  fought  intermittently,  but  nearly  uninterruptedly, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.5  The  issue  to  the  latter  was 

i  Acadia  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Breda  (1667),  Heeren, 
160  (par.  8)  ;  cf .  generally  Winsor,  V,  135  et  seq. ;  sources,  149  et  seq. 

*  Subsequently,  in  1755,  the  French  settlers  were,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
loyalty to  England,  expelled  from  the  region  of  Acadia,  an  event  which  is  so 
vividly  commemorated  by  Longfellow  in  "  Evangeline,"  Parkman,  "  Mont- 
calm  and  Wolfe,"  265  et  seq. ;  Bancroft,  II,  426-434 ;  Guizot,  V,  123 ;  also  Ray- 
iKtl.  YI.'JJ-J:  VIII,  431-444. 

•Raynal.  VIII,  l.',l-138;  Heeren,  203  (par.  13) ;  Guizot,  V,  119. 

4  The  provision  of  this  treaty  which  most  provoked  the  New  England  col- 
onists was  the  restoration  of  Louisburg  to  France.  This  fortress,  as  well  as 
Cape  Breton,  had  been  captured  by  their  prowess  in  1745,  and  they  were 
highly  exasperated  to  see  them  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  ex- 
for  what  seemed  to  the  Americans  paltry  concessions  on  the  coast  of 
the  East  Indies;  cf.  Bancroft,  II,  305-310. 

•  For  this  period  in  brief,  cf.  Guizot,  V.  119  et  seq. ;  Parkman,  "  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe";  Green,  IV,  1K3-185;  Payne,  115;  Banrroft.  II,  419  et  seq.,  482- 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  conflict  between  England 
and  France  on  the  American  Continent,  Canada  and  Louisiana  contained  a 
total  of  80,000  inhabitants,  while  the  English  settlements  contained  1,200,000. 
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fatal  in  the  arena  of  European  politics  not  less  than  in  the 
domain  of  colonization ;  in  the  protracted  struggle  her  strength 
had  been  sapped  to  the  roots.  England  was  victorious,  and 
France  was  a  shell;  but  before  further  considering  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  the  contest  in  America,  the  experiences  of 
French  enterprise,  during  this  first  period,  in  other  localities 
must  be  traced. 

The  French-Canadian  troops,  according  to  all  authorities,  were  vastly  out- 
numbered by  the  Anglo-Americans.  Cf.  also  "  The  Fall  of  Quebec,"  article  by 
C.  T.  Brady,  in  McClure's  Magazine,  July,  1900. 


CHAPTER    XI 

EARLY  FRENCH  COLONIZATION  IN  GUIANA  AND  THE 
ANTILLES 

ONE  other  French  colony  on  the  American  mainland  merits 
attention,  unfortunately  by  reason  of  its  disastrous  record 
rather  than  because  of  any  success.  It  may  now  seem  strange 
that,  about  1600,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French  were 
all  showing  intense  anxiety  to  assure  their  title  to  that  part 
of  South  America  afterward  known  as  Guiana.  A  foothold 
on  this  coast  was  nevertheless  then  important,  as  affording  a 
splendid  base  of  operations  for  lawful  or  unlawful  traffic  with 
the  neighboring  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dependencies,  not  to 
speak  of  the  mines  of  precious  metals  presumed  there  to  exist. 
The  principal  object  of  the  second-rate  mercantile  states,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  was  to  injure  to  the  highest  degree 
the  commerce  of  Spain ;  hence  their  desire  to  occupy  such  an 
admirable  point  of  vantage.  The  French,  who  first  visited 
these  shores  in  1604,1  established  the  earliest  permanent  settle- 
ment.2 

Richelieu  chartered  a  special  organization  for  the  trade  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,8  and  everything  promised  a  brilliant 
future;  but  this  district  soon  proved  unsuitable  for  adminis- 
tration by  a  company  which  cannot  and  will  not,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  career,  lay  out  large  sums  for  improvements,  no 
matter  how  essential  these  latter  may  be;  for  its  chief  aim  is 
immediate  revenue.  Guiana  was  a  marshy,  unhealthy  region. 
Many  costly  public  works,  to  overcome  natural  obstacles  and 
the  malignant  disposition  of  nature,  were  requisite  before 

1  La  Rerardiere,  a  Breton  ship-owner,  first  brought  news  of  the  boundless 
riches  of  this  locality,  Norman,  192.  He  named  the  country  "  France  Equa- 
torial®," Rambaud,  "  French  Colonization,"  723. 

«  Raynal,  VII,  27.  »  Norman,  192-193. 

38:, 
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lasting  prosperity  could  be  attained ;  without  regard  to  these 
conditions,  colonization  was  impossible.  Before  white  men 
could  inhabit  the  country,  it  must  necessarily  be  drained  by 
canals;  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  was  likewise 
expensive,  but  nevertheless  indispensable.  The  corporation 
unconsciously  or  wilfully  overlooked  and  neglected  these  pre- 
liminaries; the  colonists  were  condemned  to  prolonged  sick- 
ness and  premature  death.  The  people  themselves,  by  their 
form  of  government  the  subjects  of  a  monopoly,  were  incapable 
of  accomplishing  any  amelioration  on  their  own  account.  In 
that  age  also,  the  French,  accustomed  to  a  paternal  rule  at 
home,  were  as  individuals  peculiarly  devoid  of  initiative.  They 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  their  neighbors  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  not  anywhere  else  better  than  in  Guiana  can 
the  results  of  these  different  national  characteristics  be  seen. 
They  lacked  the  instinct  of  thrift,  perseverance,  and  coopera- 
tion,1 in  all  which  the  Dutch  excelled.  Another  error  of 
judgment  was  the  land  system.  Vast  undefined  tracts  were 
deeded  to  rich  proprietors,  who  seldom  had  the  energy  to 
bring  them  under  tillage,  and  yet  forbade  others  to  occupy 
them.  At  the  best,  these  extensive  grants  were  valued  more 
for  their  wealth  in  fine  woods,  mines,  plants,  roots,  and  game, 
than  for  their  agricultural  resources.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
North,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  rather  less  in  degree,  was  domi- 
nant. The  Crown  likewise  seemed  not  to  realize  the  immense 
profits  which  might  be  drawn  from  Guiana,  by  virtue  of  its 
favorable  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  company  abandoned 
the  great  waterway  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Dutch,  while  subse- 
quently Louis  XIV  ceded  his  rights  over  the  Amazon  and  the 
Bio  Negro  to  Portugal.2 

In  1626,  and  again  in  1643,  some  Rouen  traders,  undertaking 
to  found  several  outposts  in  this  vicinity,  had  failed,  most  of  the 
immigrants  being  massacred  by  the  natives.8  Not  long  after- 
ward, a  Parisian  society  made  another  attempt  without  much 

1  The  Jews  and  the  Huguenots  had  been  driven  out,  Norman,  193. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  171  et  seq. 

8  La  Revardifcre  and  his  Gascon  followers  attempted  a  settlement  here  in 
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more  success ;  of  eight  hundred  persons  who  left  France,  only 
about  three  hundred  managed  to  locate  in  Cayenne,  an  island 
within  sight  of  the  mainland.  Notwithstanding  the  propitious 
conditions  existing  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  certain  kinds 
of  spices,  the  community  did  not  flourish.  With  the  neighbor- 
ing rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  not  to  mention  that 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  the  French  could  not  com- 
pete. Difficulty  was  experienced  even  in  maintaining  their 
station ;  Cayenne,  the  foremost  town  of  the  locality,  had  only 
five  thousand  inhabitants  when  Paramaribo,  the  Dutch  city, 
had  twenty  thousand,  and  Demerara,  the  English  establishment, 
twenty-five  thousand.1  In  1667  the  British  began  to  cast 
covetous  glances  on  French  Guiana,  and  finally,  a  century 
later,  in  1763,  —  the  same  year  as  the  conquest  of  Canada,  — 
effected  its  capture.  Nevertheless,  when  peace  was  signed 
between  the  two  belligerents,  France  secured  the  return  of 
this  territory  as  a  soothing  salve  for  the  surrender  of  her 
Northern  possessions.8 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  then  the  leading  statesman  of 
France.  Stung  by  remorse  at  the  national  losses  in  North 
America,8  and  determined  to  give  an  example  of  French  enter- 
prise in  Guiana,  he  offered  such  flattering  attractions  to  the 
peasants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  as  to  induce  fifteen  thousand 
of  them  to  participate  in  the  inauguration  of  a  colony  called 

ir»«»l  ;  Rouennai.se  in  1(526,  and  again  in  company  with  Poucet  de  Bretigny  in 
1643;  in  1652  the  twelve  Seigneurs,  who  were  to  have  under  their  orders  a 
hierarchy  of  enfieffed  seigneurs  and  tenants,  made  another  effort ;  and  finally 
the  Parisians  in  16M,  Kamhaud.  723;  cf.  also  Lucas,  II,  270-271. 

1  For  rivalry  between  the  European  powers  in  this  region,  cf.  Lucas,  II, 
276-278. 

*  For  brief  early  history  of  Guiana,  cf.  Raynal,  VII,  28-33.  In  1664  Colbert 
had  included  this  region  in  the  grant  made  to  the  West  India  Company, 
at  first  was  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  but  ten  years  later  fell  under  tho 
immediate  control  of  the  great  prime  minister.  This  period  was  one  of  high 
prosperity.  The  cultivation  of  the  cam-.  r<>tt»n,  and  indigo  was  introduced, 
and  the  interior  of  the  country  explored.  In  171U  duiana  especially  excelled  in 
coffee,  and  in  1730  cocoa  was  planted,  Ramb.iud,  7_' I. 

>  Nor  did  De  Choiseul  forget  his  own  personal  interests.  The  king  ceded  to 
him  the  entire  district  between  Kouron  an<l  Mamni,  with  which  ho  ennVfiVd 
the  members  of  his  family.  Tli«-  brother  of  Tin-got,  minister  of  Louis  XVI, 
directed  the  enterprise,  Kambaml,  724 ;  De  Lanessau,  697  et  seq.  For  the 
modification  of  the  boundary  line,  cf .  De  Lanessan,  685-694. 
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Kourou ;  but  unfortunately  De  Choiseul  manifested  gross  lack 
of  foresight.  He  failed  to  appreciate  that  men  alone  were  not 
requisite.  Not  any  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  colonists,  nor  for  their  occupation  and  support  after 
arrival.  The  organization  under  chiefs  and  assistants  was 
admirable ;  the  arrangement  was  most  military,  but  the  pur- 
poses to  be  achieved  and  the  means  to  execute  them  were 
forgotten.  Fifteen  thousand  people,  including  farmers,  musi- 
cians, soldiers,  scholars,  and  even  rich  men,  were  transported 
to  Cayenne.  The  inhabitants  of  this  latter  city  not  being, 
however,  forewarned  of  the  approach  of  this  multitude,  the 
results  are  readily  anticipated,  but  still  not  in  all  their  horror. 
Hunger,  pestilence,  and  death  immediately  attacked  the  tu- 
multuous throng.  Twelve  thousand  human  beings  perished, 
not  to  consider  the  six  millions  of  dollars  wasted  in  vain.1 
French  Guiana  at  once  fell  into  such  disrepute  that  to  this 
day  its  good  name  has  never  been  revived. 

Baron  de  Besner  formulated  in  1777  a  scheme  to  colonize 
the  country  with  Indians  and  negroes,  but  his  plans  did  not 
materialize.2  Soon  after  that  date,  the  government  undertook 
the  execution  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  public  works 
which  should  have  been  constructed  a  century  before.  Under 
Louis  XVI  a  colonial  assembly  was  voted,3  and  there  were 
visible  prospects  of  better  times  for  the  community,  when 
the  sudden  upheaval  in  France  left  the  colonies  in  a  deplor- 
able state  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  The  Convention,  by 
its  unexpected  overthrow  of  many  long-established,  although 
vicious,  institutions,  occasioned  the  cessation,  if  not  the  ruin, 
of  commerce.  The  disorders  in  Guiana  caused  by  the  abrupt 
liberation  of  the  slaves,4  who  formed  by  far  the  majority  of 

JRaynal,  VII,  33-41;  Heeren,  297  (par.  44  note);  Merivale,  64;  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  175;  Payne,  119.  2  Payne,  120. 

8  Law  of  March  28, 1792,  "Archives  Parlementaires,"  XL,  575-578.  The  first 
colonial  assembly  was  inaugurated  at  Cayenne  by  Governor  Malouet;  for  his 
administration  (1776-1778),  cf.  Rambaud,' 725;  Norman,  194. 

4  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies,  cf.  "  Histoire  parle- 
mentaire  de  la  Revolution  Fraucaise,"  XXXI,  266,  267.  In  1802  Victor  Hugues 
was  ordered  by  the  First  Consul  to  reestablish  slavery.  The  final  emancipa- 
tion occurred  hi  1£LS,  Rambaud,  726 ;  post,  I,  425. 
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the  population,  and  by  the  transportation  of  political  exiles 
thither,1  were  fatal  to  prosperity  and  temporarily  led  to  an- 
archy in  its  most  acute  phase.  The  united  British  and  Portu- 
guese forces  eventually  seized  this  district  in  1809,  the  English 
remaining  its  masters  until  1814,  in  which  year  it  was  restored 
to  France.2 

Among  the  dependencies  in  the  West,  the  Antilles  have 
always  been  the  most  flourishing;  in  those  islands  alone  the 
French  distinguished  themselves  during  the  early  period.  A 
combination  of  natural  surroundings  and  fortunate  circum- 
stances joined  to  render  these  regions  most  propitious  to  their 
endeavor,  industry,  and  power.  There  the  colonists  found  a 
healthy  climate,  bright  skies,  a  moderate  temperature,  modified 
by  ocean  breezes,  an  easy  opportunity  for  adventure  on  sea 
and  by  land,  and  fields  capable  of  producing  many  fold,  with 
the  slight  care  of  oversight,  but  not  requiring  any  great  or 
constant  personal  toil.  Life  on  the  plantations  was  vastly 
different  from  farming  or  cattle  raising.  Coffee,  cotton,  and 
sugar  planting  were  better  adapted  to  the  French  disposition 
than  wheat  growing  and  sheep  breeding.  In  the  one  much 
leisure  was  to  be  enjoyed;  for  the  other  unremitting  labor 
was  essential.  In  the  Antilles,  therefore,  the  people  realized 
their  ideal  abode.* 

The  first  settlement  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  — 
due  to  an  accident  —  threatened  international  complications. 
In  1G25,  a  privateer,  Monsieur  D'Enambuc,  sailed  from  Dieppe, 
on  a  brig  with  four  guns  and  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  in  quest  of 
his  destiny,  but  chiefly  bent  on  the  capture  of  rich  Spanish  gal- 
leons off  the  South  American  coast.  Whether  unluckily  or 
otherwise,  as  the  event  proved,  he  met  his  superior  in  some 
hostile  ship ;  and,  being  obliged  to  flee  in  a  disabled  condition, 
ran  his  little  craft  upon  the  nearest  strand,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  island  of  St.  Christopher ;  about  the  same  time,  Thomas 
Warner,  who  had  landed  upon  the  opposite  side,  was  taking 

i  Among  them  Billaud-Varenne,  Collot-d'Herbols,  and  Plchegru. 

«  Payne,  143, 198. 

•  Heeren,  116  (par.  13),  158  (par.  2),  202  (par.  12) ;  Leroy-BcauUeu,  1M. 
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possession  in  the  name  of  the  British  king.1  A  few  months 
later,  D'Enainbuc  made  his  way  back  to  Franco;  his  report 
of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  locality  induced  Kichelieu 
to  grant  him  and  others,  in  1626,  a  charter  over  St.  Christopher 
and  Barbados.2  The  Crown  retained  for  itself  a  tenth  part  of 
the  crops  during  twenty  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  conceded 
the  free  entry  of  tobacco  into  France.  It  was  furthermore 
decreed  that  all  persons  emigrating  thither  should  be  held 
under  contract  to  their  masters  for  a  term  of  three  years.3 

By  mutual  consent,  as  it  were,  St.  Christopher  became  the 
chief  object  of  French  solicitude,  while  Barbados  was  almost 
entirely  abandoned  to  England.  The  company,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  pimento,  and  arnotto,  did  not 
at  once  prosper ;  like  all  others,  in  its  avarice  for  quick  profits 
it  exacted  the  production  nearly  exclusively  of  articles  of 
export,  not  giving  any  heed  to  the  growth  of  garden  truck. 
Neither  sufficient  capital  nor  labor  was  at  its  command,  but 
nevertheless  it  determined  to  make  the  most  of  its  resources. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  inhabitants  were,  by  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  a  Dutch  vessel,  barely  saved  from  starvation  for  want  of 
vegetables.  So  highly  appreciated  was  this  aid,  and  so  quickly 
the  opportunity  embraced,  that  the  trade  of  the  island  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  the  sailors  of  Holland.  The  French  cor- 
poration, finding  itself  suddenly  disenfranchised,  appealed  to 
the  government,  whereupon  a  proclamation  was  published  for- 
bidding business  with  foreigners  under  heavy  penalties.4  In 
1630  the  Spaniards  drove  both  the  English  and  the  French 

1  D'Enambuc  and  Warner  are  sometimes  said  to  have  reached  St.  Christo- 
pher on  the  same  day,  Raynal,  V,  258  ;  again,  Warner  is  credited  with  having 
visited  the  island  as  early  as  1623,  Southey,  I,  253,  255. 

2  For  St.  Christopher  and  D'Enam hue,  cf .  Rambaud,  "  Histoire  de  la  Civili- 
sation Fran9aise,"  I,  465 ;  Pigeonneau,  11,435-436;  Southey,  "  West  Indies," 
I,  2.~)8-2B2 ;  et  varii. 

8  Raynal,  VII,  6,  7;  Southey,  I,  259;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  155  et  seq. ;  Payne, 
66  et  seq.  The  charter  of  162(5  included  from  latitude  11°  to  18°  north ;  subse- 
quently, as  stated  below  in  the  text,  in  1642,  the  grant  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  the  territory  between  10°  and  30°,  Lucas,  II,  45. 

4  Forbonnais, "  Recherches  et  Considerations  sur  les  Finances  de  la  France," 
1,231,325;  Southey,  208.272,  273,  275;  Raynal,  VII,  8;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  156 
et  seq.  For  a  paragraph  of  this  edict,  cf.  Norman,  134. 
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out  of  St.  Christopher ;  but,  after  a  brief  absence,  the  former 
residents  returned,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  went  to 
live  in  the  Windward  group.1  A  few  years  later2  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  with  sole  privileges  over  all  the  islands 
between  10°  and  30°  north  latitude.8  The  appointment  of  the 
governor-general  was  reserved  to  the  Crown.  The  absolute 
control  of  commerce  was  accorded  for  twenty  years  to  the 
association,  which  on  its  part  agreed  to  defend  these  posses- 
sions against  Dutch  ships;  it  further  contracted  to  transport 
four  thousand  individuals  thither  within  the  same  period,  to 
strive  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Catholicism,  and  to  support 
the  church.  In  spite  of  these  regulations  and  certain  political 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  colonists,  these  communities,  save  for 
the  glory  of  conquest,  did  not  then  flourish.  Agriculture  and 
trade  continued  in  a  most  deplorable  state.4 

Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Grenada,  and  others  of  the  Antilles 
were  overrun  (1649-16GO)  and  settled  by  sturdy  adventurers, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Duparquet,  Olive,  and 
Du  Plessis.*  The  spirit  of  daring  was  fully  satisfied  in  these 
expeditions.  Whatever  distinction  may  be  derived  from  the 
wholesale  massacre  of  savages  —  however  barbarous  they  may 

1  At  this  time  many  of  the  French  migrated  to  Antigua;  six  hundred  were 
captured  and  condemned  by  the  Spaniards  to  work  in  the  mines.    Within 
three  months,  however,  D'Enambuc  returned 'and  reestablished  the  colony. 
The  most  important  result  of  the  Spanish  attack  was  to  furnish  Cromwell 
with  an  excuse  for  making  war  on  Spain,  Pigeonneau,  II,  437.    "The  expul- 
sion of  the  French  and  English  from  St.  Christopher  gave  rise  to  the  bucca- 
neers and  pirates  after  IttJO."  —  HEKHKN,  15'J  (par.ii  note) ;  cf.  also  Payne,  66. 

2  Lucas  says  this  date  was  1642 ;  cf.  supra,  p.  390,  note  3;  according  to  others 
it  is  1635;  Southey,  I,  275, 

•  The  company  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "  The  Company  of  the 
Islands  of  America."    Besides  other  privileges,  it  was  authorized  to  import 
slaves,  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  V,  369. 

4  Leroy-Beaulieu,  157  et  seq. 

•  Rayn.-il.  VII.  0.  10.    Olive  and  Dn  Plessis  were  lieutenants  of  D'Enambnc. 
Besides  St.  Christopher  an«l  MO  the  French  h«  1,1  St.  Domingo,  Gre- 
nada, The  Grenadines,  St.  Vim-rut .  Martini«|w  -i.   Bartholomew, 
Marie  Galante,  St.  Lucie,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Croix.  Kambaud.  r.T'.i;  Do  Lanes- 
san,730;  Somh<-y.  "  West  Indies,"  I,  272  et  seq.;  the  r<  M,|.;UIY  had  sold  out 
its  rights  and  privileges  in  many  ..f  tln«  island*  to  j,ri\  at.-  imlh  Mnals.Southey, 

VIM.   :>•         seq.;  the  Order  of  Malta  purchased  several 
Others  in  Httl,  c.-mtu.  VI I' 
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be  —  was  the  share  of  these  noblemen;  the  Caribs,  a  fierce 
cannibal  race  dwelling  on  many  of  the  islands,  were  almost 
totally  annihilated.  Most  of  the  French  explorers  in  these 
regions  had  bought  their  claims  of  the  original  French  Com- 
pany, or  held  patents  from  the  king,  granting  them  the  unre- 
stricted title  to  all  the  lands  which  they  might  subdue  and 
capture;  hence  there  arose  a  species  of  private  ownership.1 
Some  of  the  more  venturesome,  without  any  charter  or  vestige 
of  royal  authority,  located  in  St.  Domingo,  and  set  up  a  veri- 
table pirate  establishment;2  but  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
having  similar  harbors  of  refuge  not  far  distant,  and  the 
common  enemy  being  the  Spaniard,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  interfere.  St.  Domingo  was  preeminently  the 
home  of  the  French  filibusters,  and  not  even  their  own 
government  dared  for  a  long  time  intervene.8  Richelieu, 
by  conferring  so-called  privileges,  took  the  first  step  toward 
their  control.4 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  St.  Christopher  was  increasing. 
In  1642  it  was  estimated  that  7000  individuals,  instead  of  4000, 
had  immigrated.  Among  the  colonists  was  a  large  number  of 
young  scions  of  noble  birth,  so  that  nearly  every  important 
family  in  France  was  represented.  The  clergy  also  exerted 
a  beneficial  effect  on  these  lusty  settlements;  in  them  the 
Jesuits  performed  their  most  memorable  and  praiseworthy 
tasks.  Generally  better  educated  than  their  neighbors,  they 
assumed  the  greater  part  of  the  scientific  and  professional 
duties.  Architects,  surveyors,  engineers,  machine  builders, 
even  planters  and  speculators,  were  here  seen  in  their  ranks. 
Father  Labat,  the  inventor  of  the  sugar  distilling  apparatus, 

1  Heeren,  158  (par.  5) . 

2  Raynal,  V,  262;  VII,  156-161 ;  Heeren,  159  (par.  5  note). 

8  For  the  St.  Domingo  filibusters,  cf.  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  VI,  961,  962. 
An  extensive  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  given  by  them  on  page  %.'*. 

4  The  buccaneers  observed  treaties  and  submitted  to  official  control  only 
when  it  suited  their  convenience  and  did  not  interfere  with  their  trade, 
Lucas,  II,  57,  58;  Southey,  II,  86-94.  To  their  hardihood  Adam  Smith  attrib- 
utes the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  French  Antilles.  For  some  account  of 
them,  cf.  Raynal,  V,  275-319,  also  VII,  161-175;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  158;  Cantu, 
VIII,  401  et  seq. 
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also  gained  renown,  and  left  an  imperishable  name  by  the 
inauguration  and  construction  of  schools,  churches,  and  forts, 
as  well  as  by  the  development  of  the  plantations.  Father 
Lavalette  is  not  to  be  forgotten  as  equally  active  in  many  lines 
of  progress,  although  his  subsequent  financial  failure  involved 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  these  regions.  To  another 
grade  of  society  the  Antilles  were  likewise  propitious. 
The  middle  citizen  class,  mostly  employed  in  commerce  and 
industry,  here  found  the  opportunity  profitably  to  invest  small 
savings,  with  the  assurance  that  the  returns  would  be  more 
speedy  and  more  substantial  than  in  the  mother  country.  The 
"articled  whites  "  formed  the  lowest  scale  of  this  varied  com- 
munity. At  all  the  northern  ports  of  France  the  engagement 
of  these  working  men  and  women  for  emigration  constituted 
a  regular  business.  Thousands  of  these  hired  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  passed  from  France  to  the  West 
Indies  between  1626  and  1774.  Suffering  indescribable  hor- 
rors en  route,  and  severe  toil  on  their  arrival,  they  present  the 
one  indomitable  element  in  French  colonization;  accustomed 
to  hardship  and  self-sacrifice,  they  rendered  prosperity  ulti- 
mately certain,  even  if  tardy.  Most  of  those  who  went  out 
under  the  three  years'  contract  succeeded  in  their  new  abodes, 
while  many  of  them  achieved  distinction.1  As  Adam  Smith 
wisely  remarks,  the  difference  between  the  sugar  plantations 
of  England  and  those  of  France  consists  in  this  fact:  in  the 
English  islands  most  of  the  funds  were  originally  received 
from  the  parent  state;  in  the  French  possessions  they  were 
the  product  of  the  accumulated  profits,  drawn  from  the  soil 
and  due  to  the  labors  of  the  settlers.  Hence  the  British  de- 
pendencies from  the  beginning  made  rapid  strides,  while  the 
growth  of  the  French  establishments  was  much  slower,  but  for 
that  reason  not  the  less  durable.  The  latter,  indeed,  produced 
their  own  capital,  while  the  former  only  paid  dividends  on  that 
furnished  to  them.1 

i  Leroy-Beanlien,  161  et  seq.   For  the  unhjpot  of  "  Articled  Whites,"  cf .  Ram- 
baud,  680, 706;  De  Lanessan,  7.W ;  f.,r  their  treatment,  Southey,  I,  28G. 
Adam  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  44KM64. 
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Strangely  enough,  in  these  islands,  where  the  clergy 
•were  so  numerous  and  zealous,  religious  tolerance  prevailed. 
Whether  by  carelessness,  or  by  a  too  great  multiplicity  of 
occupations,  the  priests  do  not  seem  to  have  strongly  protested.1 
The  free,  adventurous,  and  vagabond  nature  of  the  people  con- 
tributed, also,  to  this  condition.  Already,  in  1641,  Tortuga 
was  captured  from  the  English  and  set  apart  as  a  locality 
where  the  profession  of  all  beliefs  should  be  permitted. 
Another  important  event  at  this  time  not  only  favored  the 
relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  church,  but  guaranteed 
the  future  welfare  of  these  colonies.  About  1644  the  sugar- 
cane was  introduced  into  the  Antilles,  being  first  cultivated  in 
Martinique  by  a  Jew  who  had  migrated  from  Brazil.2  Ben- 
jamin Da  Costa  was  his  name.  Possibly,  as  a  matter  of  grati- 
tude, animosities  of  creed  were  overlooked.  It  is  even  true 
that,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  prime  minister  Col- 
bert, absolute  liberty  of  conscience  was  formally  proclaimed. 
Foreigners  were  still,  however,  rigidly  excluded  from  these 
possessions.8 

Colbert,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  Antilles,  elaborated 
a  plan  for  their  common  government.  In  1664  he  bought  out 
the  individual  proprietors,4  and,  chartering  a  second  com- 
pany, placed  the  entire  traffic  in  its  hands  j 5  he  created  a  coun- 

1  Colbert  himself  obtained  royal  permission  for  a  settlement  of  the  Calvinists 
in  Martinique,  Norman,  135. 

2  According  to  standard  authorities  sugar  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch 
into  the  West  Indies  from  Brazil  about  1640,  Lucas,  "  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies,"  II,  64,  178;   Johnston,  39-40,  101.    It  was  cultivated 
in  Martinique  in  1654,  De  Lanessan,  730;  cf.  also  Southey,  I,  355.     Peter 
Martyr  says  it  was  grown  in  St.  Domingo  while  under  Spanish  rule  as  early 
as  1506;  in  1530  he  says  there  were  twenty-eight  sugar  works  in  that  island. 
The  plant  which  he  mentions  was,  however,  an  inferior  article,  and  not  the 
same  as  that  subsequently  introduced  and  which  became  the  staple  of  commerce. 
Supra,  p.  279,  note  3. 

*  Leroy-Beaulieu,  162  et  seq. 

*  Raynal,  VII,  11 ;  Heeren,  158  (par.  5). 

6  This  same  company  was  granted  control  over  all  the  French  possessions 
from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  over  the  African  coast  from 
Cape  Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Heeren,  159  (par.  7  et  seq.).  For  the 
West  India  Company,  cf .  Rambaud,  681 ;  Southey,  II,  49,  55  et  seq.  It  was 
abolished  in  1674,  and  the  islands  were  reunited  to  the  domain  of  the  Crown. 
The  prosperity  of  Martinique  dates  from  that  epoch;  cf.  supra,  p.  372  et  seq. 
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cil  of  commerce,  which  abolished  taxes  in  the  dependencies, 
reduced  the  duties  on  goods  imported  into  France,  gave  lands 
to  the  poor,  advanced  money  to  the  planters,  and  protected 
them  against  pirates.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  attracted  capi- 
talists and  thousands  of  immigrants.  Ready  markets  were 
found ;  in  every  respect  success  was  assured,  save  for  the  bur- 
densome control  of  the  privileged  corporation,  an  institution 
which,  in  spite  of  all  other  salutary  dispositions,  still  weighed 
down  the  colonists  for  many  years.  The  prohibition  to  ships 
other  than  those  owned  by  the  organization  to  participate  in 
this  trade  was  the  main  point  of  contention;  for,  in  fact,  the 
society,  while  reserving  to  itself  this  exclusive  right,  was 
inadequate  for  public  needs.1  The  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
were  thus  restricted  by  its  capacity  until,  finally,  this  limita- 
tion of  exports  precipitated  serious  trouble  in  several  locali- 
ties. At  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  the  people  were  uttering 
deep  complaints,  and  at  St.  Domingo,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
filibusters,  rebellion  broke  out.  Colbert  opportunely  inter- 
vened, and  insisted  that  all  French  vessels  be  allowed  to  fre- 
quent these  ports,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  license 
tax.8  Peace  was  thus  maintained.  The  Company  was,  how- 
ever, after  a  very  brief  and  precarious  existence,  dissolved  in 
1 1  >7-l,  when  the  regime  of  the  Crown  was  restored.8  Commerce 
was  opened  only  to  the  French,  but  aliens  might  settle  in  the 
islands.  The  colonial  administration,  confided  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Marine,  was  locally  delegated  to  a  governor  and 
an  intendant.4  Thenceforth  the  Antilles  belonged  to  the 
nation  which  thus  finally  vouchsafed  them  uninterrupted 
prosperity. 

While  Colbert,  sturdy  in  his  convictions  of  the  wants  of 
the  colonies,  was  striving,  by  incessant  toil,  to  strengthen  the 
policy  of  France,  he  unwittingly  fell  into  some  errors,  due  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  age.  His  predilection  for  companies  was 

i  Heeren,  169  (par.  7  note) ;  Cantu,  VIII,  406  et  seq. 

*  Leroy-Beaulieu,  K.:i. 

•Raynal,  VII.  u.  i:;:  Southey,  II,  108-110. 

«  Payne,  87. 
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one;  his  introduction  of  human  bondage  was  another;  in  both 
instances  he  believed  his  views  were  correct.  In  the  earlier 
days,  white  labor  was  mostly  used  in  the  French  Antilles.1 
Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  sugar  raising,  the  crops  were  not 
such  as  to  necessitate  large  capital  or  extensive  plantations. 
Dazzled  by  the  fabulous  possibilities  of  wealth  winning  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  the  people  urged,  and  the  gov- 
ernment conceded,  almost  everything  which  might  conduce 
to  this  end.  Colbert  authorized  slavery  throughout  these 
possessions.2  The  adoption  of  this  system  of  servitude  was 
accompanied  by  another  material  modification.  The  new  in- 
dustry not  only  required  cheap  labor,  but  it  likewise  exacted 
ample  investments  and  vast  tracts  of  land.  Small  proprietors 
began  to  disappear;  their  properties  became  more  and  more 
united  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  individuals.  The 
planters  who  were  rich  generally  resided  in  the  city  and 
hired  overseers  to  watch  their  interests ;  they  seldom  lived  on 
their  estates;  at  the  best,  they  visited  them  rarely,  and  only 
during  the  season.8  On  the  other  hand,  the  expropriated 
farmers  and  the  white  laborers  out  of  work  were  driven  into 
the  towns.  A  radical  change  thus  transpired  in  these  beautiful 
isles.  The  fields  were  deserted,  except  by  the  condemned 
creatures  imported  from  Africa,  while  the  more  populous 
centres  swarmed  with  the  unemployed ;  even  when  the  adjust- 

1  From  the  very  beginning  the  colonists  of  Martinique  had  imported  slaves, 
until  in  1738  the  latter  numbered  58,000 ;  after  that  date  indentured  whites 
were  not  any  longer  sent  from  Europe,  Rambaud,  708;  De  Lauessan,  730. 

2  Slaves  had  already  been  introduced  into  Guadeloupe  by  the  Dutch  as 
early  as  1653,  Norman,  165.    Subsequently,  in  1701,  the  French  Guinea  Com- 
pany obtained  by  treaty  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  slaves  for  Spanish 
America  under  the  so-called  assiento ;  for  text  of  this  agreement,  cf .  Southey, 
II,  185  et  seq.    This  privilege  was  transferred  to  the  English  in  1713,  supra, 
p.  260,  note  3;  post,  II,  Ch.  XVIII. 

8  Absenteeism  of  the  landed  proprietors  is  the  curse  of  plantation  colonies ; 
cf .  Malouet,  "  Me'moire  sur  les  Colonies,"  IV,  127 ;  Merivale,  65.  Contra  :  "  The 
prime  causes  of  the  prosperity  and  indeed  of  the  superiority  which  the  French 
islands  acquired  over  the  British,  consisted  partly  in  the  far  greater  com- 
mercial privileges  extended  to  them ;  partly  in  the  slave  traffic  with  Spanish 
America;  and  partly  also  in  the  habits  of  the  planters,  who  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  the  plantations  in  order  that  they  might  return  the  sooner 
enriched  to  their  native  land."  —  HEEKEU,  202  (par.  12). 
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ment  of  relations  came,  the  outlook  for  social  and  moral 
progress  was  dimmed.  The  situation  of  the  slaves,  as  every- 
where else,  was  also  deplorable.  In  1685  Louis  XIV  decreed 
the  "Code  Noir,"  under  which  some  rights  were  granted  to 
the  blacks;  the  union  of  families  was  assured  and  cruelty  was 
forbidden.  Nevertheless,  the  record  of  harsh  treatment  is 
a  frightful  commentary  on  the  futility  of  human  laws. 
Louis  XIV  unfortunately  acquiesced  in  numerous  other  enact- 
ments which  offset  and  rendered  inefficacious  the  benevolent 
provisions  of  his  code.  He  and  his  successors,  in  their 
endeavors  to  separate  the  various  classes  of  society  from  one 
another,  eventually  deprived  the  negroes  of  most  of  the  privi- 
leges so  pompously  promised  them.1  The  consequences  of  the 
institution  of  serfdom  in  the  Antilles  were  most  marked.* 

Another  act  of  Colbert  was  to  legislate  for  the  sugar  trade 
so  that  France  alone  should  participate  in  it;  the  planters 
were,  of  course,  pleased  with  the  exclusion  of  other  nation- 
alities from  the  French  market,  but  when  the  reverse  of  the 
plan  was  presented,  their  own  restriction  to  the  demand  of  the 
parent  state,  —  for  they  were  prohibited  to  sell  abroad,  — 
the  proposition  was  decidedly  different.  The  Crown,  more- 
over, in  consideration  of  the  concession  of  a  sole  monopoly 
at  home,  imposed  upon  this  cultivation  immense  duties;  the 
reexportation  of  stock  brought  into  France  was  also  inter- 
dicted. The  production  of  the  Antilles  about  1680  was 
thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  more  than  the  mother  coun- 
try could  consume.  By  their  own  local  competition  and 
overpopulation,  with  a  limited  outlet,  the  industry  of  these 
communities  was  ruined.  Within  thirty  years  the  price  of 
sugar  declined  to  one-third  of  the  quotations  at  the  time  of 
prosperity,  the  islands  wero  in  some  places  depopulated,  and 
the  volume  of  sales  had  fallen  to  a  nominal  amount.  The 
point  had  been  reached  where,  in  the  hope  of  salvation,  the 

»  For  the  text  of  the  "  Code  Noir,"  in  full,  Southey,  II,  129-133  (noto 
that  and  subsequent  acts,  cf.  Rambaud,  II,  257-259.    For  the  later  "  Black 
Code,"  .-f  i7iM.  rf.Gayarrd,  I  (Appendix). 

*  Leroy-Beaulleu,  163  et  seq. ;  De  Slsmondi,  "  Econ.  Pol."  140. 
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landed  proprietors  were  ready  to  grasp  at  the  most  deceptive 
schemes.  Such  was  the  predicament  just  prior  to  the  period 
of  great  speculation.  In  view  of  the  hardships  due  to  the  ab- 
surd conditions  enforced  by  the  government,  is  it  surprising 
that  a  financial  upheaval  ensued?  It  was  then  the  famous 
John  Law  appeared  upon  the  scene.1 

One  event  of  grave  importance  in  the  political  development 
of  these  colonies  had  already  occurred.  Before  further  de- 
scribing the  economic  transformation,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  agreement  adopted  by  England  and  France  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  their  controversies  in  the  West  Indies. 
Under  the  doctrine  that  the  first  discoverer  had  the  legal 
title,  many  of  the  latter  were  apt  subjects  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  powers;  St.  Christopher,  for  instance,  was 
claimed  by  each.  In  the  disordered  chaos  of  uncertainty,  the 
natives  were  also  incited  by  one  nation  or  the  other  to  open 
rebellion  or  secret  conspiracy  against  the  rival  race.  Hence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  most  expeditious,  prudent,  and 
cheapest  method  of  establishing  authority  was  amicably  to 
divide  these  possessions.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Grenada, 
and  others  were  allotted  and  confirmed  to  France.  Barbados, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  and  Nevis  were  declared  forever  Brit- 
ish; St.  Christopher  was  left  open  to  both,  and  a  little  later2 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  when  reclaimed  from 
the  aborigines,  were  acknowledged  to  be  neutral.8  Notwith- 
standing this  arrangement,  neither  people  hesitated,  in  their 
subsequent  wars,  to  attack  the  islands  belonging  to  the  other. 
Several  changed  hands  from  time  to  time ;  but  for  the  most 
part  their  fortunes  were  favorable  to  England,  even  before 
the  Napoleonic  era,  when  France  lost  all.4 

During  the  epoch  of  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  occa- 
sioned by  French  legislation,  a  severe  blow  from  without  was 
struck  national  and  colonial  prosperity.  The  slave  trade, 

1  Raynal,  VII,  13-21 ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  165  et  seq. 

2  By  Treaty  of  January  19,  1723 ;  for  that  of  1667,  cf .  Southey,  II,  79-81. 

»  Lucas,  II,  49,  145.    The  first  English  attack  on  the  French  West  Indies  — 
which  was  unsuccessful  —  took  place  in  1666,  Rambaud,  681,  708. 
4  Raynal,  V,  261-262;  Payue,  75  et  seq. 
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however  inhumane,  barbarous,  and  immoral,  was  undeniably 
a  source  of  huge  profit  to  the  state  which  controlled  it.  For 
some  years  previously  France  had,  under  the  terms  of  the 
so-called  assiento,  reserved  to  her  Guinea  Company  the  right 
of  supplying  negroes  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  certain  dis- 
tricts of  South  America.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
•lit  in  1713,  England,  compelling  her  enemy  to  relinquish 
this  lucrative  business,  exacted  of  the  Spaniards  an  engage- 
ment that  slaves  for  their  colonies  should  be  purchased  only  of 
English  companies.  In  connection  with  other  troubles  this 
disaster  was  most  seriously  felt.1 

Just  at  this  juncture,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  in 
1717,  the  noted  Law  was  advancing  his  projects.*  To  his 
perpetual  credit  he  solved  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Antilles,  not  merely  satisfactorily,  but  permanently  and  suc- 
cessfully. He  reduced  the  duties  on  exports  to  France,  abol- 
ished the  tax  on  goods  sent  thence  to  these  islands,  authorized 
the  resale  of  colonial  produce  to  other  countries  upon  payment 
of  a  three  per  cent  impost,  and  suppressed  the  privileges  of 
almost  all  the  companies  in  these  regions.8  To  these  benefi- 
cent reforms  a  long  period  of  marvellous  affluence  was  due; 
in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  speculations,  Law  was  certainly  the 
saviour  of  the  Antilles.  Supplemental  to  the  sugar-cane,  coffee 
and  cotton  planting  were  introduced  and  further  developed.4 
The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  sugar  in  St.  Domingo 
alone,  from  1711  to  1788,  multiplied  eigh teen-fold,  and  at  the 
last-mentioned  date  exceeded  a  total  of  $35, 000, 000. 5  The 

1  Supra,  p.  996,  note  2.  The  African  Company  had  to  supply  144,000  slaves 
In  thirty  years;  during  twenty  years  the  average  was  about  15,000  annually, 
Lucas,  II,  66. 

*  For  short  account  of  Law  and  the  West  India  Company,  cf.  Malleson,  24, 
25;   Raynal,  VII.   i:;  _M  ;    Leroy-Beaulieu,  185  et  seq..  Heeren,  203  (par.  12 
note) ;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  254 ;  «t/pra,  p.  381  et  seq.,  396,  note  1. 

•Raynal,  VI I,  1M -J3;  Heeren,  203  (par.  12  note);  Cantu,  VIII,  406  et 
Mq, 

«  Leroy-Beaulien,  162-164. 

*  For  the  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo  at  that  date,  cf.  Raynal,  VII,  175-228. 
For  the  value  of  the  exports  from  that  island  and  the  other  French  Weat 
Indies  about  the  same  time,  ibid.  221-225.    "  St.  Domingo  alone  afforded  her 
[France]  in  the  Utter  half  of  this  [eighteenth]  century  such  an  immense  re- 
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wealth  of  the  planters  augmented  enormously  j  the  importa- 
tion of  blacks  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  cause .1 
this  population  to  increase  in  a  wonderful  manner;  while 
more  whites,  for  the  tasks  of  overseeing,  accounting,  and  ship- 
ping, were  likewise  required  in  very  nearly  similar  proportion. 
The  number  of  seamen  and  vessels  engaged  in  commerce 
enlarged.  In  the  mother  country,  also,  the  reaction  was  appar- 
ent. Marseilles,  Nantes,  and  Bordeaux  experienced  a  marked 
impulse  attributable  to  the  growth  of  this  trade.  The  opulence 
of  the  colonies  became  the  envy  of  Europe,  while  the  modified 
policy  of  France  was  cited,  as  the  ideal  type,  by  colonial  re- 
formers, even  in  the  realm  of  her  rival,  Great  Britain.1 

In  the  matter  of  administration,2  the  later  system  organized 
by  France  for  these  dependencies  was  kind  and  practical.  A 
governor,  an  intendant,  and  a  high  council  of  prominent 
planters  exercised  the  local  power.  Regular  salaries  were 
paid  these  functionaries,  and  they  were  subject  to  strict 
inspection;  any  captain,  sailor,  or  merchant  returning 
home  might  complain  of  irregularities,  and  official  corrup- 
tion or  misconduct  was  promptly  and  condignly  punished.8 
Over  all  the  possessions  there  was  placed  in  France  the  Coun- 
cil of  Commerce,  composed  of  twenty -four  members,  in  which 
each  leading  city  was  represented,  with  supreme  authority.  In 
the  colonies  taxes  were  light,  while  land  was  gratuitously  dis- 

turn,  that  it  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  mother  country,  -whose  foreign 
commerce  became  almost  entirely  connected  with  this  island."  —  HEERKN, 
297.  How  soon  and  how  great  was  to  be  the  fall !  Cf .  post,  p.  402 ;  also  Payne, 
13(5;  Cantu,  VIII,  407  et  seq.  Merivale  fixes  the  annual  production  of  sugar 
in  St.  Domingo  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  £8,000,000  sterling, "  Colonies  and 
Colonization,"  f!5. 

1  Merivale,  62,  who  cites  Burke,  "European  Settlements  in  America"  ; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  167. 

2Cf.  Norman,  6-8. 

3  Still,  Merivale  scores  "  the  vices  of  the  administration  incidental  to  a  gov- 
ernment so  corrupt  as  that  of  old  France.  Court  favor  was  the  only  source 
which  supplied  .  .  .  governors  and  other  executive  officers.  A  source  even 
more  tainted  than  that  of  Parliamentary  interest  among  ourselves  [the  Eng- 
lish]. Men  without  fortune  or  character,  ruined  in  their  own  country,  eagerly 
sought  and  obtained  these  appointments,  which  were  commonly  regarded  as  1  he 
last  resource  of  a  spendthrift.  Much  ignorance  as  well  as  much  corruption 
prevailed  in  all  the  details  of  office."  —  "  Colonization  and  Colonies,"  63. 
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tributed  to  immigrants.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  parent 
state  imposed  upon  itself  considerable  burdens  for  the  sake  of 
colonial  advancement.  The  French  regime  of  the  eighteenth 
century,as  prevailing  in  the  Antilles,  was  peculiarly  progressive, 
and  in  strong  contrast  with  the  antiquated  methods  of  other 
nations  still  elsewhere  in  force  j  nevertheless,  it  was  far  from 
perfection.  Let  credit,  however,  be  given  where  it  is  merited. 
It  is  for  the  development  and  application  of  liberal  economic 
doctrines  that  the  French  deserve  the  greatest  approbation. 
In  the  details  of  legislation  affecting  the  sugar  industry,  they 
were  most  enlightened  and  successful.  To  such  action, 
more  than  to  political  freedom,  the  French  West  Indies  owe 
their  good  fortune.  Just  prior  to  1800  the  government  even 
sanctioned  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  into  their  harbors.  By 
virtue  of  the  unique  combination  of  favorable  fiscal  measures 
and  the  remarkable  natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  Antilles 
attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  previously  unexampled  and  in 
that  age  unparalleled.1 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
colonial  domain  at  that  epoch  is  the  value  of  its  trade  with  the 
mother  country,  which,  M.  Augustin  Cochin  says,  amounted 
in  1787  to  approximately  $120,000,000;  while  the  total  of 
British  commerce  did  not  then  exceed  $90, 000, 000. 2 

The  chaotic  events  due  to  the  volcanic  eruption  of  the  French 
Revolution  suddenly  cast  their  dark  and  fatal  shadow  over  all 
the  colonies.  The  terrible  effects  in  the  case  of  Guiana  have 
already  been  described;  other  regions  suffered  not  less.  At 
a  stroke,  the  planters  were  deprived  of  their  sole  market  — 
a  condition  which  existed,  in  greater  or  less  intensity,  for 
twenty-five  years.  Upon  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
wherever  the  French  flag  still  floated,  confusion  and  massacres 
occurred.8  Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  several  of  these 

*  For  the  history  of  the  French  Antilles  in  detail  prior  to  1775,  cf.  Raynal, 
VII;  also  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  454,  462;  Merivale,  61  et  seq.,  64  et 
seq. ;  Leroy-Beaalien,  168  et  seq. ;  Thomas  Southey,  "  Chronological  History 
of  the  Wo«t  Indies,"  III. 

*  Cited  by  Leroy-Beanlien,  171. 

*  Heeren,'  353  (par.  5) ;  Southey,  III,  25-29  et  seq. 

SB 
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places  had  either  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  or  had 
become  semi-independent,  in  which  order  was  maintained  only 
by  the  suppression  of  the  liberty-giving  decrees.  The  Con- 
sulate attempted  to  reestablish  slavery  as  well  as  the  slave 
trade,  but  any  legislation  was  then  necessarily  ephemeral, 
and  difficult  of  execution.1 

From  1763  forward  the  English  were  diligently  engaged  in 
absorbing  the  French  possessions  of  the  West  Indies ; a 
Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Dominica  were  first  taken;8  almost 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  British 
fleets  began  to  threaten  the  remaining  islands,  all  of  which  at 
length  succumbed.4  In  St.  Domingo  the  blacks  organized  a 
rebellion  and,  triumphing  over  both  French  and  English  troops 
sent  to  repress  it,  in  1799  won  their  freedom,5  which,  how- 
ever, they  quickly  stained  by  the  dreadful  atrocities  com- 
mitted.6 Guadeloupe  was  the  last  vestige  of  the  entire  earlier 
colonial  empire  of  the  West.  In  1810  England  captured  it, 
and,  with  the  nearly  coincident  seizure  of  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius in  the  Indian  Ocean,  deprived  France  of  every  single 
dependency.7 

1  For  the  reestablishment  of  slavery  in  1802,  cf.  Rambaud,  685-686,  710, 726 ; 
for  Bonaparte's  decree  of  March  29, 1815,  reabolishing  it,  cf.  Southey,  III,  586. 

2  Raynal,  V,  324  et  seq. 

«  Heeren,  247,  297  ;  Payne,  117, 119,  127, 143. 

4  For  a  concise  account  of  the  numerous  transfers  which  these  islands  under- 
went, cf.  Rambaud,  681  et  seq. 

6  For  the  rebellion  in  St.  Domingo,  cf.  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
XX  (new  series) ,  autumn  number,  1898,  399-470 ;  also  Southey,  "  West 
Indies,"  III. 

6  For  the  wealth  of  St.  Domingo  just  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  causes  of  its  decadence  in  brief,  cf .  Merivale,  04  et  seq. ;  Cantu,  XII,  178 
et  seq. ;  Heeren,  354.  et  seq. ;  Payne,  136  et  seq. ;  also  Southey,  III. 

7  Payne,  143. 


CHAPTER  XII 

EARLY  FRENCH  COLONIZATION  IN  INDIA  AND  AFRICA 

WHILE  the  greatest  distinction  and  the  most  extensive  terri- 
tories were  earned  by  the  French  in  the  West,  still,  not  a  little 
energy  was  displayed  by  this  people  in  the  Orient.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  their  first  expeditions  in  the  four- 
teenth century  along  the  coasts  of  Africa;  it  has  been  stated 
how,  subsequently,  —  sometimes  with  long  intervals  of  inac- 
tivity, —  they  pushed  their  way  gradually  farther  and  farther 
southward.  Binot  Paulmier  de  Gonneville  was  the  first  of 
his  nation  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.1  This  task  he 
not  merely  achieved,  in  1503,  but  his  adventurous  spirit  led  him 
eastward  so  far  that  he  finally  experienced  shipwreck  on  the 
shores  of  Australia.  Other  French  mariners  likewise  cruised 
along  the  African  seaboard,  explored  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  visited  many  of  the  ports  of  India.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing these  evidences  of  early  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her 
sailors  and  merchants,  France  did  not  accomplish  anything 
material  in  the  inauguration  of  commercial  relations  with  the 
Orient  until  a  very  late  date.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  any  serious  effort  was  put  forth  to 
participate  in  the  Eastern  trade.  In  1604  Henry  IV  chartered 
the  original  French  East  India  Company,  but  it  soon  failed. 
In  1615  a  second  organization  was  founded;  in  1633  it  ceased 
to  exist.  In  1642  a  third  association  was  perfected;  it  shared 
the  same  fate.1  This  last-mentioned  society  had  aimed  to 

»  Rambaud,  3;  Johnston,  122-123.  194-195;  *npra.  p.  362. 

•The  first  French  East  India  Company  was  aided  by  subsidies  from  the 
royal  treasury  and  vessels  from  the  government  dockyards,  Norman,  75.  In 
1610  two  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  they  touched  at  Mad  a- 
fasrar,  bat  did  not  reach  India.  The  new  Company  in  !'.»•_'  was  granted  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  settling  colonies  in  Madagascar  and  adjacent  islands, 
Ihe  renewal  of  privileges  was  not  requested,  Malleson,  7-8. 
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settle  Madagascar,  but  had  been  obliged,  by  the  savagery  of 
the  natives  and  the  insalubrious  atmosphere,  to  discontinue 
its  colony.  The  auguries  for  French  dominion  in  the  Orient 
were  decidedly  evil.1 

Colbert,  undaunted  by  the  inability  of  his  predecessors 
successfully  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  and  believing  his 
nation  might  overcome  every  obstacle,  resolved  to  make  one 
more  magnificent  endeavor.  In  1604  the  great  East  India 
Company  of  France  was  born.  The  Dutch  Eust  India  Com- 
pany was  taken  as  a  model,  which  the  new  corporation  was 
designed  to  surpass  in  the  amount  of  capital,  the  number  of 
privileges,  the  extent  of  territories,  the  percentage  of  profits, 
and  the  degree  of  power.  Colbert2  decided  that  the  society 
should  start  with  $3,000,000  paid  in.  The  duration  of  the 
charter  was  fixed  at  fifty  years,  but  the  perpetual  grant 
of  all  discovered  and  conquered  regions  was  deeded  to  it.8 
The  treasury  engaged  to  make  large  advances,  not  only  to  the 
Company,  but  likewise  to  individual  emigrants ;  other  induce- 
ments, in  the  nature  of  concessions,  were  offered  to  the  latter, 
while  to  the  former  exemption  from  various  duties  and  taxes 
was  decreed;  ample  naval  protection  was  also  promised  its 
ships.4 

Every  possible  support,  subsidy,  and  agreement  was  ten- 
dered or  pledged  in  order  to  float  this  mammoth,  but  inherently 
weak,  organization.  One  characteristic,  however,  was  constitu- 
tionally lacking,  the  force  of  vitality,  which  the  state  could  not, 
unfortunately,  provide  at  command;  which,  indeed,  only  the 
people  might  have  assured.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  their 
Western  ventures,  the  French  did  not  enthuse  over  the  vast 

1  Raynal,  II,  284-287 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  313  et  seq. 

2  For  Colbert's  enterprise,  cf.  Norman,  76-78. 

8  Raynal,  II,  287-289;  Heeren,  160  (par.  9) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  177  et  seq.; 
Cantu,  VIII,  313. 

4  Guizot,  V,  306  et  seq.  "  Colbert's  efforts  were  not  useless ;  at  his  death 
the  maritime  trade  of  France  had  developed  itself  and  French  merchants  were 
effectually  protected  at  sea  by  ships  of  war."  —  Ibid.  308.  It  was  Louis  XIV 
who  first  was  able  to  refuse  the  salute  to  the  English  flag,  always  prior  to  that 
time  required  of  all  foreign  vessels  in  the  English  Channel,  supra,  p.  310, 
note  4;  cf.  also  Payne,  77;  Malleson,  9-11. 
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plans  so  ardently  cherished  and  brilliantly,  although  arti- 
ficially, sketched  by  their  government.  The  same  record  of 
exaggerated  anticipations  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  and 
silent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  masses  is  again  manifest. 
In  this  instance  they  suffered  also  the  disadvantage  that  they 
were  striving  to  enter  a  field  of  action  already  largely  occu- 
pied and  well  reconnoitred  by  two  or  three  vigorous  rivals. 
It  has  been  told  how  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  had* 
long  been  important  factors  in  the  Orient,  how  Holland  was 
just  then  stretching  upward  to  the  approaching  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  how  England,  preparing  to  contest  Dutch  suprem- 
acy, was  ready  to  oppose  any  other  claimant.  Such  was  the 
situation  in  1664,  when  France  was  meditating  her  stupen- 
dous scheme  for  Oriental  trade  and  conquest,  in  which  Col- 
bert was  determined  his  compatriots  should  have  a  share. 

Madagascar  was  again  singled  out  as  marking  the  first  stage 
in  French  progress.  This  beautiful,  fertile  laud,  where  the 
natural  products  of  the  tropics  abound,  appeared  propitious 
to  any  well-managed  effort.1  Strength,  prudence,  and  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  the  natives,  together  with  the  prompt  execution 
of  certain  works  of  sanitation,  were  necessary.  The  conditions 
were  not  any  worse  than  those  which  the  Dutch  had  overcome 
a  hundred  times  in  the  East;  yet  the  French  proved  unequal 
to  the  task.  The  few  colonists  who,  with  strenuous  labor  and 
flourish  of  trumpets,  were  assembled  and  transported  thither 
were  within  six  years  either  carried  off  by  the  fever  or  mas- 
sacred by  the  aborigines.  The  attempted  settlement  came 
to  a  humiliating  end.  Madagascar  was  soon  thereafter  re- 
stored to  the  Crown,1  which  then  directed  its  energies  to 
the  farther  East.  In  1668  an  employee  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany, by  name  Caron,1  having  engaged  in  the  French  ser- 

1  Among  the  inducements  offered  to  immigrants,  the  company  stated  that  the 
climate  was  rery  temperate,  "  two-thirds  of  the  year  was  like  spring  " ;  that 
there  was  gold,  silver,  lead,  cotton,  and  tobacco  .  .  . ;  that  the  settler  need 
not  labor,  for  he  had  only  to  make  the  negro  work,  Malleson,  11, 12;  John- 
s ton,  282-263. 

'  Raynal,  II,  289-310;  Cantu.  VIII,  313  ct  seq. ;  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  179 ;  Payne, 
77. 

•  For  an  account  of  Francis  Caron,  who  resigned  from  the  service  of  the 
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vice,  led  some  Frenchmen  into  Surat  and,  after  expelling 
the  Dutch,  established  a  trading  station  at  St.  Thomas.  Four 
years  later,  however,  the  earlier  occupants  returned,  rein- 
stated themselves  by  force  of  arms,  and  obliged  the  French 
to  flee;  these  latter  retired  to  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  (1679),  where  ultimately  their  nation  was  to  have 
its  main  centre  of  influence  in  the  Orient.1 

In  1672  an  expedition  was  organized  to  take  possession  of 
Ceylon ;  of  all  the  undertakings  of  that  period  it  was  the  most 
prudent  and  sensible.  The  location  of  this  island  is  favorable 
for  commerce,  and  at  that  epoch  its  occupation  could  have  been 
comparatively  easily  maintained;  but,  like  so  many  other 
projects,  the  endeavor  was  barren  of  fruits.2 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  unanticipated  occurrence  the  French 
might  never  have  become  interested  in  Siam.  The  Portuguese 
had  traded  there  since  1511,  when  they  had  first  explored  its 
coast.  The  Dutch  reached  that  region  in  1604,  and  the  English 
in  1613.  Constantine  Phaulcon,  a  Greek  adventurer,  whom 
the  chance  of  fortune  had  elevated  to  the  post  of  Siamese 
prime  minister,  being  ambitious  to  usurp  the  throne  itself, 
desired  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  He  sent  an  embassy 
therefore,  in  1685,  to  France  with  the  proposition  that  in 
consideration  of  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  him  in  carrying 
his  prospective  revolution  to  a  successful  close,  he  would  accord 
French  subjects  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  his 
country.  Flattered  by  this  expression  of  homage,  coining  from 
such  a  distant  part  of  the  earth,  Louis  XIV  granted  the  prayer 
of  Phaulcon,  helped  him  to  gain  the  crown,  and  start  to 
install  a  company.  Only  a  brief  time  passed  before  this 
enterprise  came  very  nearly  involving  the  Eastern  affairs  of 
France  in  absolute  ruin.  The  people  of  Siam,  displeased 
with  their  new  *uler,  revolted,  and  forthwith  exiled  both 
Phaulcon  and  the  French  agents.  War  broke  out  between 

Dutch  East  India  Company  because  he  was  not  given  a  post  of  importance  at 
Batavia,  and  for  the  Persian  Mercara,  cf.  Malleson,  13-16;  Norman,  77-78. 

1  Raynal,  II,  339-342 ;  Cantu,  VIII,  314. 

2  Raynal,  II,  340;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  180.    For  the  history  of  the  Ceylon  ex- 
pedition of  which  Caron  became  the  scapegoat,  cf.  Malleson,  15-16, 
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France  on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  England  on  the  other.  The  Dutch  almost  exterminated 
the  French  colonies  in  the  Orient,  while  the  French  priva- 
teers, authorized  by  law,  capturing  numerous  returning  Eng- 
lish East  Indiamen  and  throwing  their  cargoes  on  the  home 
market,  materially  prejudiced  the  business  of  the  regular 
companies.1 

By  the  Peace  of  Kyswick,  Pondicherry,  —  the  chief  estab- 
lishment on  the  Indian  continent,  — which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Dutch,  was,  in  1693,  restored  to  France.2  This  event 
marked  the  opening  of  the  period  within  which  the  French 
attained  their  greatest  power.  During  the  same  interval  the 
struggle  with  England  for  the  supremacy  was  to  be  waged. 
Pondicherry,  when  recovered,  was  at  once  strongly  fortified  and 
became  the  political  and  commercial  capital  of  French  empire 
in  the  East.  It  soon  was  noted  for  the  fine  cloths  and  other 
valuable  Indian  and  Persian  merchandise  which  came  thence 
to  Europe.8  Dumas,  Labourdonnais,  and  Dupleix  are  the  names 
renowned  in  the  history  of  French  India.  Dumas  extended 
the  national  prestige  over  the  entire  Carnatic,4  and,  when  the 
Dutch  abandoned  the  island  of  Mauritius,  annexed  it  to 
these  domains;  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix  continued  the 
work  of  development.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  latter 
as  intendant  at  Chandernagore  the  trade  of  the  Company 
grew  so  rapidly  and  comprised  such  a  vast  area  that  he 
was  ultimately  promoted  to  be  governor-general  at  Pondi- 
cherry. A  quarrel  then  ensued  between  these  two  celebrated 
men,  which  in  the  end  wrecked  the  prosperity  of  their  common 
cause.  After  the  conquest  of  Madras  and  the  lamentable 
issue  of  that  victory,  Labourdonnais  suddenly  withdrew,  and 

1  Raynal,  II,  342-364;  Cantu.  VIII,  314.  For  French  occupation  of  Pon- 
dicherry and  its  trade,  cf.  Malleson,  "Administration  of  Martin,"  16-22; 
Vignon,  "  I/ Expansion  Coloniale,"  55-62.  For  French  commerce  in  the  Levant, 
Norman,  79 ;  post,  p.  408,  note  3. 

*  Raynal,  II,  365-369. 

*  In  1706, 40,000  natives  are  said  to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  trade  of 
Pondicherry ;  consult  authorities  mentioned  in  note  1. 

4  Dumas  abandoned  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality  between  the  native 
princes,  Malleson,  28-34. 
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Dupleix  was  left  independent  in  the  elaboration  of  his  policy.1 
But  the  authorities  at  Paris,  by  reason  of  incapacity  or  because 
of  jealousy,  failing  to  support  him,  refused  the  military  and  naval 
assistance  required  at  a  critical  moment;  which,  if  furnished 
and  employed  in  accordance  with  his  views,  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  English  in  India  and  the  neighboring  waters, 
and  might  forever  have  assured  France  the  preeminence.2 
The  government  was  satisfied  to  rest  on  the  defensive,  to  pro- 
tect merely  its  own  immediate  possessions,  while  its  rivals 
were  acquiring  numerous  footholds  at  other  undisputed  points.8 
The  Crown  did  not  believe  that  England  could  ever  seriously 
menace  French  dominion  in  the  Orient.  What  a  fallacy ! 4 

As  early  as  1748  Pondicherry  had  been  besieged  by  a  hostile 
fleet,6  but  Dupleix  had  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  enemy,  and 
the  peace  soon  following  had  saved  for  a  time  that  city. 
The  governor-general  then  pursued  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
placing  on  the  local  thrones  potentates  amicably  disposed  to 
France.  But  in  this  matter  he  was  checkmated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  adopted  a  similar  practice  in  their  section.6  In 
India,  as  in  America,  at  this  epoch,  the  interests  of  England 
and  France  were  clashing;  on  these  far  removed  continents 

1  The  quarrel  between  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  growing  out  of  the 
capture  of  Madras  by  the  former,  resulted  not  only  seriously  for  the  immediate 
actors,  but  most  disastrously  for  France ;  cf .  post,  p.  411,  note  8.    For  this 
period,  cf.  Raynal,  II,  420-472;  also  Green,  ''History  of  the  English  People," 
IV,  161,  163,  179etseq. 

2  For  some  account  of  the  policy  of  Dupleix,  cf.  Malleson,  Ch.  II. 

8  One  great  reason  for  the  inactivity  of  the  French  in  India  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  continuance  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  lost  its  vitality.  In  1719  it  was  united  with  another 
similar  association  and  became  known  as  the  India  or  Mississippi  Company. 
This  institution  erected  a  bank  and  assumed  the  national  debt;  Law,  the 
speculator,  was  the  prime  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  In  1720  the  collapse 
ensued ;  cf .  supra,  p.  381  et  seq. ;  this  final  episode  and  crash  worked  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  French  colonial  history  and  incidentally  upon  that 
of  England,  who  ultimately  profited  by  it.  Cf.  Heeren,  196,  204.  The  French 
East  India  Company  was  again  subsequently  rejuvenated  and  continued  to 
exist  until  1769. 

4  For  an  excellent  brief  account  of  this  period  of  French  colonial  history, 
cf.  Guizot,  V,  100  ;  Payne,  113  et  seq. 

6  The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen;  Guizot,  V,  100;  Malleson, 
64-69. 

«  Malleson,  70-72. 
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the  two  nations  were  girding  themselves  for  the  combat  to  be 
so  fatal  to  the  one,  so  glorious  to  the  other.  The  natives  in 
each  of  these  regions,  abetted  and  succored,  although  not 
openly  acknowledged,  by  their  principals,  were  waging  irregu- 
lar warfare  in  behalf  of  both  peoples  long  before  these  latter 
actually  took  up  their  own  arms  for  the  final  contest.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  this  famous  struggle  for  supremacy 
extended  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  and  that  in  the 
two  hemispheres  the  English  were  almost  equally  and  coin- 
cidently  successful.  By  some  dire  fatality  the  French  seem 
not  to  have  anticipated  the  significance  or  even  the  possibility 
of  the  conflict  until  it  burst  upon  them.  As  in  the  West,  so 
in  the  East,  their  authority  was  exercised  over  a  vast  realm. 
Although  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  the  aborigines 
were  much  more  directly  subordinate  to  the  duly  constituted 
officials  than  were  those  of  America,  still  these  domains  of 
France  were  too  extensive  and  too  widely  scattered  to  be 
effectively  defended;  four  distinct  districts  were  under  her 
influence.  Dupleix,  by  his  skilful  management  of  the  chief- 
tains, had  been  able  to  maintain  national  authority;1  but, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  country,  he  was  in  his 
old  age  withdrawn  because  of  alleged  intrigues  with  the  very 
princes  whom  he  had  so  masterfully  held  in  subjection.* 

Lally,8  the  next  governor-general,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
reins  of  power  when  the  English  attacked;  both  on  land  and 
by  sea  the  French  were  finally  defeated.  In  1761,  after  a  pro- 
tracted famine,  Pondicherry  surrendered;  Clive  accomplished 
for  the  entire  peninsula  the  task  which  he  had  begun  in  Ben- 
gal. The  rule  of  France  was  broken.4  Her  settlements  were 

i  Heeren,  296  (par.  41). 

*  For  this  period,  cf.  Raynal,  II,  420-472.    For  an  excellent  account  of  the 
career  of  Dupleix,  his  early  successes  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  Malloson, 
Ch.  VI-X.    More  briefly,  Guizot,  V,  97  et  seq. 

•  Until  the  arrival  of  Lally  in  April,  1758,  first,  Oodelieu,  styled  "  Commis- 
sary of  the  Company,"  ruled  in  Dupleix'  stead  until  1755,  followed  by  De 
Leyret  (1755-1758),  Malleson,  158-168.    For  a  comparison  of  the  policies  of 
Dupleix  and  Lally,  ibid.  170-171. 

«  Raynal,  II,  472-482;  Guizot,  106  et  seq. ;  Payne,  118.  Lally  was  subse- 
quently tried  in  Paris  for  treachery,  condemned,  and  executed  on  May  9, 1766. 
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thenceforth  absolutely  at  tho  mercy  of  England.  When  Pon- 
dicherry  was  restored,  in  1763,  the  conditions  were  that  all 
French  troops  be  recalled,  and  that  the  fortifications  in  India 
be  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned.  The  French  East  India 
Company  ceased  to  exist  in  1769. l  Pondicherry  was  again 
captured  by  the  British  in  1778,  returned  in  1783,  retaken  in 
1793,  once  more  in  1803,  and  eventually  given  back  to  France 
in  1815.  That  city,  with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, is  still  to-day  the  chief  French  community  in  India.2 

In  spite  of  British  efforts,  France  long  retained  a  firm  grasp 
over  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  —  or  Reunion  —  both  lying  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian  Ocean.8 
Bourbon,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1545,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  1642. 4  The  earliest  immigrants  came 
from  Madagascar,  and  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre, even  more  refugees  fled  thence.  Many  convicts  were 
also  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  frequently  they  inter- 
married with  the  natives.  Numerous  Protestants  likewise 
went  thither  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  beautiful  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil  were  favorable  to  success.  Coffee,  which 
was  introduced  soon  after  1700,  became  the  principal  product, 
while  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  breadfruit 
formed  important  cultures.  The  course  of  affairs  ran,  for  the 
most  part,  calmly.  Great  wealth  was  accumulated  by  many 
of  the  colonists,  but  otherwise  little  real  progress  was  made. 
In  the  troublous  times  of  India,  during  the  second  half  of 

The  fate  of  the  principal  governors-general  of  French  India  is  suggestive. 
Was  not  the  Crown  of  France  ungrateful  ? 

1  Heeren,  296,  289.    For  an  account  of  the  decadence  of  this  organization 
and  its  causes,  as  well  as  a  brief  statement  of  Law's  schemes  and  their  effects, 
cf.  Raynal,  II,  305-510. 

2  Rambaud,  442  et  seq.    For  the  other  early  French  possessions  in  India, 
De  Lanessan,  593  et  seq. 

a  Heeren,  296  (par.  42),  362. 

4  Salomon  Goubert  (1638)  and  De  Proms  (1642) ,  agents  of  the  French  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies  at  Madagascar,  had  both  taken  possession  of  Bourbon, 
Rambaud,  353;  Johnston,  262;  Lucas,  I,  146,  note  2.  The  first  colonists  had 
gone  out  from  France  in  1665,  and  in  1683  a  governor  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king,  Rambaud,  354.  The  date  (1720)  given  by  Heeren  for  the  French 
occupation  of  this  island  is  certainly  too  late;  cf.  "European  States  and 
Colonies,"  204. 
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the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  remained  faithful,  and, 
although  vigorously  assailed  by  the  English  on  several  occa- 
sions, Bourbon  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  France  to 
fall.1  On  September  21,  1809,  a  British  fleet  finally  took  it; 
but  in  1815  it  was  restored.8 

Mauritius,  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  was 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1598;  the  latter  were,  however,  driven 
out  in  1712  by  a  plague  of  rats.8  Three  years  afterward  the 
French,  disembarking  on  its  shores,  baptized  it  the  Isle  of 
France.4  Labourdonnais  became  governor-general  about  1735,* 
called  thither  people  from  Bourbon,  as  well  as  some  blacks 
from  Madagascar,  fortified  it,  and  in  fact  made  it  temporarily 
the  centre  of  French  influence  in  those  regions.*  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  himself  the  title  of  nabob,  subjugated 
the  native  princes,  and  in  1746  led  a  victorious  expedition 
against  the  English  capital  of  India,  Madras.7  This  triumph, 
however,  proved  disastrous;  for  Labourdonnais,  unluckily 
incurring  the  enmity  of  Dupleix,  — then  almost  at  the  height 
of  his  power, — not  only  found  himself  suddenly  supplanted 
in  the  governorship  of  the  Isle  of  France,  but  upon  his  return 
home  was  also  accused  of  treachery,  and  passed  two  years  in 
the  Bastile.8  After  his  administration  the  island  which  he  had 
ruled  enjoyed  a  record  of  tranquil  prosperity  similar  to  that 
of  its  neighbor,  Bourbon.9  Of  all  the  possessions  of  the  ear- 
lier French  colonial  domain  it  was  the  last  to  be  lost.10  On 

i  Canto,  VIII,  315.  •  Payne,  143.  «  Rambaud,  35. 

«  Heeren  says  the  Isle  of  France  was  occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as 
MM, 

•  Malleson,  46;  Rambaud,  354. 

•  For  the  successful  administration  of  Labourdonnais,  cf.  Lucas,  1, 147-148. 
He  established  sugar  works  as  well  as  cotton  and  indigo  manufactures. 

7  Malleson,  M-.VJ;  Ban, -r  .ft.  11,302.  Three  years  later  this  city  was,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  restored  to  England.  Carlyle  gives  the  details 
of  Labourdonnais'  campaign  against  Madras  with  complete  dates,  "  Frederick 
the  Great,"  VII,  160  and  notes. 

•  For  brief  details  of  the  capture  of  Madras  and  the  subsequent  quarrel  be- 
tween Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais.  cf.  Heeren,  288  (par.  27).  More  extensively 
stated  by  Guizot,  V,  98  et  seq.;  Raynal.  II,  4:.'l-43.r>.    This  personal  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  French  power  in  India. 

•Cant  ii,  VI 1 1.  315. 
>•  For  present  French  feeling  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  of.  Rambaud,  355-356, 
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December  2,  1810,  it  yielded  to  force  of  arms;  and  of  the 
extensive  realms  beyond  the  seas  over  which  the  flag  of 
France  had  so  proudly  floated  not  a  single  vestige  remained. 
Every  French  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  conqueror.1 
Of  the  territories  owned  by  France  in  Africa  little  has  been 
said;  nor  is  any  detailed  account  of  her  experiences  in  Sene- 
gal and  Gorde  necessary.  A  few  words  will  therefore  suffice. 
After  the  voyages  of  the  undaunted  mariners  of  Dieppe,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  French  for  a  long  time  neglected 
these  coasts.2  In  1634  the  Company  of  Senegal  was  chartered 
by  Richelieu,  and  the  town  of  St.  Louis  was  soon  thereafter 
located.  Subsequently,  in  1664,  under  Colbert,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  same  name  was  licensed,8  to  be  followed  by 
five  other  similar  associations.4  In  1678  Goree  was  ceded  by 
England  to  France.5  Legitimate  business  never  flourished. 
The  slave  traffic  was  the  main  source  of  revenue;  in  1702, 
indeed,  the  French  became  party  with  Spain  to  the  so-called 
assiento,  or  treaty,  by  which  they  contracted,  in  consideration 
of  certain  privileges,  annually  to  furnish  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies  with  forty-eight  hundred  negroes;  but  in  1713, 
as  previously  stated,6  England  obliged  France  to  surrender 
this  profitable  arrangement.7  In  1758  the  English  seized  these 
African  establishments,  returned  them  in  1763,  took  them 
once  more  in  1779,  restored  them  in  1783,  recaptured  them  in 
1804-1809,  finally  to  give  them  back  in  1815.  Prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century  the  activity  of  the  French  in  Africa  was 

1  Payne,  143. 

2  The  French  claim  the  honor  of  rediscovering,  in  1364,  the  Gold  Coast  and 
building  a  fort  at  Elmira  (1413),  Rambaud,  15.    Lucas,  however,  claims  that 
the  Portuguese  were  the  pioneers  on  the  west  coast,  "  Historical  Geography  of 
English  Colonies,"  III,  15;  cf.  Johnston,  122-123;  supra,  pp.  200  and  notes, 
223,  403. 

8  The  company  had  the  sole  right  to  trade  in  America  between  Canada  and 
the  Amazon,  as  well  as  in  Africa  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Lucas,  III,  100-101;  it  failed  in  1073-1674. 

4  Heeren,  160. 

6  Goree  was  the  earliest  Dutch  possession  in  West  Africa,  but  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  afterward  into  those  of  France. 

6  Supra,  p.  396,  note  2. 

7  For  the  slave  trade  in  Senegal  and  the  Soudan,  cf.  Rambaud,  255-260; 
Lucas,  III,  Ch.  Ill,  especially  pp.  83-85. 
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practically  limited  to  the  trade  in  blacks.  Their  other  enter- 
prises on  that  continent  were  far  more  in  the  field  of  adventure 
and  discovery  than  in  lawful  transactions.  The  chief  credit 
due  to  them  is  for  the  intrepidity  and  daring  exhibited  in  their 
explorations  so  early  undertaken  among  the  native  tribes,  to 
the  knowledge  of  whose  natural  and  material  situation,  cus- 
toms, manners,  religions,  and  mode  of  life  they  so  substan- 
tially contributed.1 

The  reasons  why  France  was  not  able  to  retain  her  colonial 
power  are  so  self-evident  in  reviewing  the  annals  of  history  as 
not  to  require  exemplification.  In  brief,  the  love  of  territorial 
conquest  was  everywhere  the  destruction  of  French  rule.  The 
aims  of  the  representatives  of  French  sovereignty  were  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  best  regions  of  Xorth  America  and  the 
expulsion  of  England  and  Holland  utterly  and  entirely  from 
India  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Although  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere France  had  at  first  an  equal  chance  of  success,  under  the 
conditions  existing,  when  her  labors  were  begun  in  the  Orient, 
the  hope  to  consummate  the  Herculean  task  there  proposed, was 
as  preposterous  as  it  was  unessential.  Had  the  nation  been 
willing  to  hold  a  few  places,  seriously  to  colonize  and  strongly 
to  fortify  them,  the  nucleus  would  have  been  formed  for  future 
healthy  and  vigorous  development;  but  such  a  modest  and 
prudent,  although  more  enduring,  policy  did  not  satisfy  the 
visions  of  glorious  achievement  dreamed  by  France  and  her 
governors.  However  celebrated  French  maritime  and  military 
prowess  was  during  the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  nevertheless  incapable  of  defending  from  hostile  attack 
all  the  vast  possessions  quite  as  widely  scattered  in  the  Orient 
as  in  America.  The  attenuated  distribution  of  navy  and  army 
in  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  thus  imposed,  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  at  home,  swiftly  en- 
feebled national  resources.  The  more  extensive  the  colonies 
aoquiml,  the  more  pressing  the  danger  became.  The  brilliant 
designs  of  Colbert  elaborated  in  the  later  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  been  nullified  by  the  events  of  the  subse- 
iFor  the  early  wart  in  West  Africa,  cf.  Lucas,  HI,  104-110. 
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quent  hundred  years.  In  1763  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial 
domain  of  France  was  lost,  and,  in  a  still  more  decided  degree, 
her  authority;  while  involved,  for  the  sake  of  its  defence,  in 
bitter  hostilities  with  her  leading  rival  for  these  honors, 
France  herself  was  almost  ruined.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
that  the  sacrifice  of  her  immense  establishments  beyond  the 
seas  exercised  a  potent  effect  upon  domestic  affairs,  which 
culminated  in  the  Revolution;  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
antagonism  evoked  by  these  disputes  with  England  rendered 
that  country  the  more  eager,  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  to  humble  her  old  competitor  beyond  any  possibility  of 
revival  and  discord.1 

The  one  patent  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
France  in  this  earlier  period  is,  that  a  colonial  system  cannot 
be  artificially  created  by  the  state;  it  must  be  a  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  popular  desire.  Mere  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment does  not  imply  strength.  In  peopling  and  cultivating 
remote  lands  the  prime  element  is  the  participation  of  the 
masses;  adventurous  lives,  glorious  deeds,  large  capital,  nom- 
inal control,  and  titular  sovereignty  over  millions  of  savages 
or  untutored  aborigines  are  not  the  essential  mainstays.  Rapid 
conquests  do  not  imply  enduring  power.  Slower,  more  plod- 
ding, but  more  prudent  and  more  assiduous,  methods  are  re- 
quired to  insure  success.  The  parent  country  must  find  its 
wealth  and  its  sinews  in  the  sturdy  character  of  the  thou- 
sands of  hardy  pioneers  who,  going  forth  to  fix  their  homes 
in  the  newly  opened  regions,  should  draw  their  principal 
resources  from  the  soil.  The  colonists  must  precede,  the 
statesmen  and  the  generals  follow.  The  foundation  must  be 
well  and  deeply  laid  before  the  superstructure  is  erected. 

France  failed  because  of  her  endeavor  to  create  complicated 

1  Ramhaud  gives  four  reasons  for  the  inferiority  of  the  French  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  colonization:  (1)  the  preponderance  of  the  religious  factor  in  all 
French  enterprises;  (2)  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  institutions  into  the 
New  World  ;  (3)  the  transfer  into  the  colonies  of  the  same  system  of  adminis- 
tration as  that  at  home ;  (4)  want  of  inducements  to  the  peasants  to  emigrate, 
"  La  France  Coloniale,"  253  et  seq. ;  cf.  generally,  also,  the  works  mentioned 
in  bibliography. 
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mechanisms  —  the  so-called  companies  —  in  which  it  was 
anticipated  her  citizens  would  find  profitable  employment, 
and  under  which  they  were  expected  to  enlist;  but  they  did 
not  respond.  The  plans  were  well  prepared,  the  brain  was 
there;  the  forces  of  direction  and  execution  existed;  but  the 
material  upon  which  they  were  to  work  was  lacking ;  explorers, 
mariners,  captains,  governors,  administrators,  and  advocates 
of  colonization — promoters  were  not  wanting;  nor  were  the 
fields  of  action  deficient,  for  the  government  provided  them  in 
their  immensity,  in  both  America  and  India.  The  people 
of  France,  however,  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  second  the 
schemes  of  their  leaders.  The  circumstances  of  the  ages  and, 
above  all,  their  own  natural  disposition  restrained  them  from 
any  general  sympathy  in  the  projects  so  ostentatiously  and 
magnificently  evolved  for  them.  Therefore,  although  the  ter- 
ritories of  France  grew  in  number  and  extent,  they  were  pos- 
sessions rather  than  colonies.  Without  the  cooperation  of  its 
subjects  the  Crown  found  its  colonial  empire  burdensome,  a 
bubble  of  fortune,  a  phantom,  a  dream  of  glory,  as  unreal  as 
it  was  unstable,  which,  when  it  vanished,  left  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  apparent  splendor,  but  rather,  indeed,  pre- 
cipitated the  nation  into  a  nightmare  of  despair. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

GENERAL  GROWTH   OF   FRENCH   COLONIZATION  IN  LATER 

TIMES 

BY  far  the  greater  proportion  of  French  acquisitions  are  of 
modern  date;  for  the  colonial  history  of  France  is  sharply 
divided  into  two  epochs,  the  one  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  already  been 
reviewed,  the  other  from  1830  to  the  present.  The  balance 
sheet  at  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the  earlier  period  showed 
only  insignificant  returns,  and  even  these  were  engulfed  in  the 
chasm  opened  by  the  Revolution.  Of  all  the  leading  powers 
France  suffered  the  most  complete  loss  of  national  possessions. 
After  the  seizure  of  Mauritius  by  the  English,  in  December, 
1810,  not  a  single  outpost  remained  unconquered  by  the 
enemy.  As  in  former  ages  the  French  people  were  in  their 
foreign  enterprises  the  most  unlucky,  so  in  the  nineteenth 
century  their  success  has  not  been  more  than  mediocre;  but 
very  recently  they  have  shown  an  ardor,  energy,  and  resolution 
which  promise  better  fortune  for  the  future. 

When  Louis  XVIII  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  he,  by 
the  grace  of  England,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  colonies 
actually  occupied  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  except  Tobago, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Mauritius.  The  territories  thus  returned  em- 
braced the  settlements  in  India,  those  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  French  Guiana  in  South  America,  as  well  as  the 
Antilles  (with  some  exceptions)  and  the  island  of  Reunion. 
But  all  these  places,  constituting  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  French  domain  previous  to  1763,  were  in  a  deplorable 
economic,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  condition. 

Although  France  did  not  immediately  manifest  any  renewed 
activity  in  acquiring  other  dependencies,  still  the  tendency  of 
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the  colonial  movement  since  1815  has  been  toward  the  ascend- 
ant, with  an  exceedingly  variable,  but  constantly  augmenting, 
degree  of  progress.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  a  few  statistical  details.  The  colonies  re- 
covered in  1815  included  approximately :  — 


LOCALITY 

SQUARE  MILES 

INHABITANTS 

Asia  .     .          .     . 

197 

179000 

Africa    

1  034 

95  ooo  i 

16  000 

225  000 

Total 

17  231 

499000 

The  first  effort  made  by  France  to  augment  her  colonial 
domain  dates  from  1830;  in  that  year  the  reawakening  began. 
The  conquest  of  Algeria  was  then  commenced,  an  undertak- 
ing which  was  not  officially  concluded  until  1857.  In  the 
interval  between  1830  and  1860,  besides  making  this  acqui- 
sition, France  also  occupied  in  Africa  the  Nossi-B^  district 
(1841),  Mayotte  (1843),  and  the  Ivory  Coast  (1843);  in 
America  an  extension  of  influence  in  Guiana  was  effected,  and 
in  Oceanica  the  Marquesas  Islands  (1841),  as  well  as  New 
Caledonia  (1854),  were  appropriated.  In  1860,  then,  the 
possessions  of  France  were :  — 


LOCALITY 

SQUARE  MILES 

INHABITANTS 

Asia     , 

197 

221,607 


America  
Oceanica  

185,660  * 
18,011 

8,000 

2,800,000  « 
300,000 
60,000 

Total    

241,858 

8,371,607 

i  Not  iiK  Itxlin^  .Senegal,  where  both  the  area  and  population  under  French 
suzerainty  were  very  undetermii 

*  Not  including  Senegal,  for  which  there  are  not  any  absolute  figures  at  that 
time. 

•  The  population  directly  under  French  rule  was  about  290,000. 
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Between  1860  and  1880  France  added  to  her  colonial  empire 
in  Africa  by  the  increase  of  her  prestige  in  the  locality  of  Sen- 
egal (chiefly  in  1865),  and  by  the  annexation  of  Obok  and  the 
Somali  Coast  (1864) ;  and  in  Asia  by  the  seizure  of  Cochin-China 
(1861)  and  of  Cambodia  (1862).  In  1880  or  thereabouts,  as 
nearly  as  figures  are  available,  the  French  realms  comprised :  — 


LOCALITY 

SQUARE  MILKS 

INHABITANTS 

Asia 

69  147 

3  333  500 

Africa     

624,624 

3,702  482 

America      .... 
Oceanica     .... 

48,011 
8,565 

391,084 
93,831 

Total  

750  347 

7  520  897 

The  growth  of  the  power  of  France  between  1880  and  1890 
was  immense ;  in  Asia  large  portions  of  Tonquin  and  Annam 
were  brought  under  her  sway;  in  Africa  her  authority  was 
extended  over  Tunis,  partially  over  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  over  the  Sahara  Desert  and 
Algerian-Sahara  region,  besides  other  districts  on  the  West 
coast;  while  in  Oceanica  several  unimportant  islands  were 
occupied.  In  the  year  1890  statistics  showed  French  colonies, 
protectorates,  and  dependencies  as  follows :  — 


LOCALITY 

SQUARE  MILES 

INHABITANTS 

Asia  

201  000 

18  000  000 

Africa    

2,128  814  J 

16  800,000 

America      .... 
Oceanica     .... 

48,043 
9,136 

372,805 
72,300 

Total  

2,386,992 

35,245,105 

Since  1890  the  chief  addition  which  France  has  made  to  her 
list  of  possessions   is   Madagascar,   which   has   been  finally 

i  Without  Madagascar, 
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incorporated  in  the  colonial  system.  In  Africa,  likewise, 
some  new  acquisitions  have  been  won,  but  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  past  decade  has  been  principally  achieved  by 
the  steady  advancement  of  boundary  lines  where  a  foothold 
had  already  been  gained.  Both  in  Africa  and  Asia  this 
gradual  development  has  been  pursued.  The  dependencies 
under  the  French  flag  now  include :  — 


LOCALITY 

SQCARK  MILKS 

INHABITANTS 

Asia  

363,027 

22,679,100 

Africa    .     .     . 

3  320  488 

33  257  010 

America     .... 
Ocean  ica     .... 

48,011 
9,220 

383,760 
82,000 

Total       .... 

3,740,746 

66,401,860 

These  figures  thoroughly  indicate  the  area  and  population  of 
the  regions  at  present  subject  to  French  rule.  The  next 
table  shows,  in  tabulated  form,  the  situation  at  different 
epochs  of  the  nineteenth  century :  — 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRENCH  COLONIAL  POWER 


LOCALITY 

AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILKS 

1815-30 

1860 

1880 

1890 

1899 

Asia  .  .  . 
Africa  .  . 
America  .  . 
Oceanica 

197 
1,034 
16,000 

197 
185,650 
48,01  1 
8,000 

69,147 
624,624 
48,011 
8,666 

201,000 
2,128,814 
4H.04:; 
9,135 

363,027 
3,320,488 
48,011 
9,220 

Total   .     . 

17,231 

241,868 

760,347 

2,386,992 

3,740,746 

POPULATION 


Asia  .  .  . 
Africa  .  . 
America  .  . 
Oceanica 

IT'.'.OOO 

06,000 

226,000 

221,607 

L'.SOO.OOO 

300,000 
60,000 

:!.:;:;:{  ..-,00 
3,70: 
391,084 
93,831 

18,000,000 

10.soo.ooo 
372,806 
72,300 

22,679,100 
33,257,010 
383,760 
82,000 

T..M1    .     . 

499,000 

3,371,607 

7,620,897 

36,245,105 

66,401,860 
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It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  colo- 
nial empire  of  France  has  occurred  within  the  past  twenty 
years;  since  1880  the  extent  of  her  foreign  establishments  has 
multiplied  fourfold  and  their  population  more  than  eightfold. 
These  facts  are  significant.  France  now  ranks  second  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  this  sphere  of  activity ;  it  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  achievement  to  have  attained  this  distinction  and 
to  have  constituted  such  a  wide  domain  of  influence  within 
seventy  years,  especially  when  the  exhausted  state  of  this 
people  in  1815,  together  with  the  subsequent  foreign  wars  and 
internal  revolutions  of  the  past  century,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  well  worth  the  labor  to  investigate  how  these 
results  have  been  accomplished.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  must  be  resumed.  But,  before  entering 
upon  the  detailed  history  of  the  French  colonies  in  recent 
times,  it  now  seems  convenient  to  cite  the  latest  available  sta- 
tistics which  indicate  their  respective  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing tables l  give  the  particulars  of  date  of  occupation,  as  well 
as  present  area,  population,  and  trade :  — 


COLONY 

YEAR  OF 

ACQUISITION 

AREA 
SQ.  MILES 

POPULATION 

Asia  : 
India  

1679 

197 

279,100 

Annam    .               •••••• 

1884 

88,780 

6  000  000 

1862 

40,530 

1,500,000 

1861 

23,160 

2,400,000 

Tonquin  (with  Laos)     .... 

1884-93 

210,370 

13,500,000 

Total  of  Asia     

363,027 

22,679,100 

1  These  tables  are  adapted  from  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  for  1900. 
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COUMCT 

TEAR  or 

ACQUISITION 

AKKA 

••IUM 

POPCLATIOH 

Africa  : 
Algeria              

1830 

184  474 

4  430  000 

123,600 

50000 

Tunis           

1881 

50,840 

1  500  000 

Sahara  Region  . 

1  684  000 

2  500  000 

Senegal    

1637 

120,000 

2  000  000 

Soudan 

1880 

300000 

2  600  000 

Ivory  Coast,1  etc  

1843 

100  000 

2  500  000 

Dahomey     

1893 

50,000 

1,000000 

Con^o  and  Gabun      .              . 

1884 

425  000 

12  000  000 

French  Guinea  

1843 

48,000 

1,000,000 

Obok  and  Somali  Coast  .... 
Reunion  

1864 
1649 

5,000 
970 

22,000 

i::;  "in) 

Comoro  Isles 

1886 

620 

53  000 

Mayotte  

1843 

140 

11,640 

Nossi-B6  .... 

1841 

130 

9  500 

Sainte  Marie    

1643 

64 

7,670 

Madagascar  

1896 

227,760 

3,600,000 

Total  of  Africa  

Q  '{90  4RH 

3*1  ''"iT  010 

America  : 
Guiana    

1626 

4«:  *:,o 

22,710 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies    . 
Martinique  

1634 

1';:;:, 

688 
880 

167,100 
187,690 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelou     .     .     . 

i.;;;:> 

93 

6,250 

Total  of  America   

4S.011 

383,750 

Oceanica  : 
New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies, 
Other  French  Establishments  .     . 

1854 
1841-81 

7,700 
1,520 

63,000 
29.000 

Total  of  Oceanica 

«i  •'•>(» 

£"  (HIO 

Grand  total    

3,740,766 

66,401,860 

1  France  also  claims  as  a  sphere  of  influence  under  the  Franco-German 
agreement  of  February,  1896,  the  region  of  Bagirmi,  with  an  area  approxi- 
mating 63,600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,000,000. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF   PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  COLONIES 


IMPORTS  FROM 

COLONY 

TEAR 

IMPORTS  FROM 

OTHKR 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

FRAMGK 

COUNTRIES 

Algeria1       .... 

1898 

$45,107,080 

$12,904,861 

$  58,011,941 

Tunis1     

1898 

7,759,547 

4,789,389 

12,648,936 

Senegal   

1898 

1,700,000 

1,900,000 

3,600,000 

French  Soudan    .    . 

1898 

864,0002 

1,296,0002 

2,160,000 

French  Congo      .    . 

1898 

254,873 

,  713,974 

968,847 

French  Guinea     .    . 

1898 

290,680 

1,613,295 

1,803,976 

Dahomey    and    De- 

pendencies   .    .    . 

1898 

390,700 

1,608,200 

1,998,900 

Ivory  Coast     .    .    . 

1898 

160,000  2 

800,0002 

960,000 

Madagascar  (includ- 

ing  Nossi-B6  and 

Diego  Suarez)  .    . 

1898 

3,406,000 

922,200 

4,328,200 

Reunion  

1898 

2,419,215 

1,533,839 

3,953,064 

Mayotte  and  Comoro 

Isles     

1898 

45,389  8 

33,073  8 

78,462  » 

French  India   .    .    . 

1898 

720,000 

55,642 

775,642 

Indo-China      .    .    . 

1898 

8,883,157 

11,605,712 

20,488,869 

St.  Pierre  and 

Miquelon      .     .    . 

1897 

586,620  2 

604,3802 

1,191,000 

Martinique  .... 

1898 

2,628,560 

2,245,200 

4,873,760 

Guadeloupe      .    .    . 

1898 

1,774,889 

1,945,155 

5,720,044 

French  Guiana     .    . 

1897 

1,266,8002 

600,000s 

1,866,800 

New  Caledonia    .    . 

1898 

1,005,385 

945,176 

1,950,661 

French  Oceanica  .    . 

1898 

140,620  4 

446,140 

686,760 

Approximate  annual 

total    

$79,403,515 

$  46,462,136 

$125,865,651 

NOTE.  — The  figures  in  this  and  the  next  table  are  obtained  by  dividing  the 
amounts  in  francs  by  five,  which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  present  purpose. 
Of  the  total  imports  63  per  cent  came  from  France. 


1  Algeria  and  Tunis  are  not  officially  reckoned  as  "  colonies." 

8  Approximately. 

*  For  ten  months  only. 

4  From  France  and  French  colonies. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  COLONIES 


EXPORTS  TO 

EXPORTS  TO 

COLOJfY 

YEAR 

FRANCE 

OTHER 

TOTAL  EXPORTS 

COUNTRIES 

Algeria1  .... 

1898 

$44,890,259 

$3,529,741 

$48,420,000 

Tunis1 

1808 

6,560,194 

3,882,736 

10,442,930 

Senegal 

1898 

3,868,000 

1,732,000 

6,600,000 

French  Soudan    .    . 

1898 

600,000  2 

140,000  2 

740,000 

h  Congo      .    . 

1898 

297,677 

843,110 

1.140,687 

French  Guinea     .    . 

1898 

84,145 

1,475,860 

1,559,995 

Dahomey    and    De- 

pendencies   .    .    . 

1898 

435,580 

1,072,100 

1,507,740 

Ivory  Coast     .    .    . 

1898 

600,000  2 

500,0002 

1,000,000 

Madagascar  (includ- 

ing  Nossi-Be"  and 

Diego  Suarez)  .    . 

1898 

373,400 

618,600 

992,000 

Reunion  

1898 

3,733,900* 

71,671 

3,805,671 

Mayotte  and  Comoro 

Isles     .    . 

1898 

149,067  « 

20,000  28 

160,067  « 

French  India  .    .    . 

1898 

560,000 

2,407,347 

2,90. 

Indo-China      .    .    . 

1898 

6,839,757 

19,270,906 

25,110,003 

St.  Pierre  and 

Miquelon      .    .    . 

1897 

3,562,667 

1,776,333 

6,329,000 

Martinique  .... 

1898 

4,077,446 

391,616 

4,468,962 

Guadeloupe      .    .    . 

1898 

3,317,904 

215,187 

3,5:tt,(M 

h  Guiana     .    . 

1897 

J.OOO 

100,000 

I,4:i2,000 

'  'aledonia     .    . 

1898 

699,653 

647,791 

1,841 

French  Oceanica      . 

1898 

20,235 

498,700 

618 

Approximate  annual 

total     .... 

$80,891,684 

'.,708 

S120.0N 

NOTB.  —  Of  the  total  exports  67  per  cent  were  to  France. 
1  See  other  notes  on  preceding  page. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

LATER  FRENCH  COLONIZATION  IN  THE  OLDER 
DEPENDENCIES 

THE  former  realms  of  France,  recovered  after  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII,  —  to  mention  them  more  in  detail  than  here- 
tofore,—  were:  in  America,  Guiana,  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe,  and  the  latter's  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  two  small  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  in  Africa, 
Senegal,  Goree,  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar;  and  in  Asia  (India),  Pondicherry,  Karikal, 
Yanaon,  Chandernagore,  and  Mahe,  together  with  their 
adjacent  districts. 

Throughout  the  turbulent  Napoleonic  epoch,  all  the  colonies 
in  America,  as  elsewhere,  whosoever  happened  to  be  in  posses- 
sion, suffered  most  grievously.  The  attempt  to  free  the 
slaves  by  parliamentary  decree,  in  some  places  enforced  and 
in  others  without  effect,  the  loss  of  markets,  the  capture  of 
their  own  territories,  and  the  consequent  transformation  of 
their  political  institutions  by  foreign  powers,  precipitated 
ruin  and  despair.1  Even  after  the  re  inauguration  of  French 
rule  a  considerable  period  was  required  to  enable  the  depen- 
dencies partially  to  regain  their  bygone  prosperity  and  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  newly  existing  conditions.  The 
situation  in  the  Antilles  and  Guiana  was  pitiable.  Two 
problems  were,  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  urgent. 
Measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
for  the  liberation  of  the  negroes  were  in  these  regions  preem- 
inently the  subjects  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  the  French 
were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the 
questions  was  solved  until  1845.  These  communities  there- 

1  Supra,  p.  401  et  seq.  and  notes. 
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fore  languished.  Upon  reentry  into  them  the  Crown  revived 
the  laws  in  force  prior  to  1789,  which  for  the  next  thirty 
years  formed  the  basis  of  colonial  legislation.  Some  prog- 
ress was  made  by  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties,  by 
the  reform  of  the  monetary  system,  and  by  regulations  pro- 
tecting real  estate  titles.  In  1825  the  mother  country  took 
upon  herself  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  against  external  enemies,  and  obliged  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  own  domestic 
administration.1 

Between  1830  and  1840  numerous  statutes  were  passed 
by  the  home  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  and 
improving  the  surroundings  of  the  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate,  but  slow,  manumission.  Efforts  were  redoubled  to 
elevate  their  social  and  educational  position ;  but  the  colonists 
vigorously  opposed  such  enactments,  and  even  their  magis- 
trates refused  or  neglected  to  apply  the  laws.  In  spite  of 
these  protests  the  cabinet,  seconded  by  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  proceeded  to  adopt  final  measures.  By  their 
obstinacy  the  planters  unwittingly  renounced  the  benefit  of 
the  intermediary  steps  taken  for  their  own  advantage,  as 
well  as  goaded  the  parent  state  into  more  severe  provisions. 
At  first  even  in  France  the  prevailing  disposition  was  to  de- 
vise some  method  by  which  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the 
blacks  could  be  accomplished  within  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
Many  such  propositions  were  discussed.  Hardly  any  one  had 
anticipated  immediate  and  abrupt  action,  but  the  unexpected 
occurred;  the  Revolution  of  1848  hastened  the  issue.  One 
of  the  most  important  proclamations  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  its  emancipation  decree."  An  endeavor  was 
made  to  modify  its  results  by  certain  1  imitations  relative 
to  the  care  and  future  employment  of  the  negroes;  some 
economic  and  land  projects  were  also  voted  as  supplementary 
acts  necessary  to  maintain  the  social  equilibrium.  Eventu- 

1  Leroy-Beanlien,  220  et  seq. ;  for  a  very  brief  account  of  the  French  West 
Indies,  cf .  Payne,  364  et  seq. 

*  For  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  cf .  Toormagne,  346-365. 
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ally,  about  one  year  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  planters 
were  in  part  reimbursed  for  their  losses  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  dollars  per  head  for  each  freed  person.  The  effects 
of  these  laws  were  varied,  but  not  the  less  grievous,  in  the 
different  colonies.1 

In  Martinique  the  distress  connected  with  this  reform  being 
only  transient,  prosperity  was  in  time  regained.  In  Guade- 
loupe and  Guiana  the  blow  was  almost  mortal.  The  sugar 
interest  was  naturally  the  most  menaced.  In  1850  the  output 
of  the  cane-producing  regions  was  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
average  quantity  in  earlier  years.  The  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation nevertheless  occasioned  material  improvements  in  the 
methods  and  implements  employed  in  planting  and  manufac- 
ture, so  that  before  another  decade  had  passed  the  total  of 
sugar  exported  was  far  in  excess  of  what  it  had  ever  been. 
Such  was  the  general  outcome  —  beneficial  in  its  entirety. 
Of  the  Antilles,  Martinique  flourished,  as  likewise,  in  the 
East,  Reunion;  but  Guiana  never  recovered.3 

The  principal  solicitude  of  the  colonists  after  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves  was  the  requisite  supply  of  labor.  Not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  freedmen  remained  with  their  old  mas- 
ters, or  even  would  engage  on  the  plantations.  The  defi- 
ciency had  to  be  filled  elsewhere.  With  this  end  in  view, 
immigration  was  fostered.  The  government  sought  relief  for 
the  colonists  by  attracting  laborers  from  East  India,  China, 
and  Africa.3  Special  companies  were  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, made  contracts  in  advance  with  these  individuals,  trans- 
ported them,  and  then,  upon  their  arrival,  assigned  their 
allotted  time  to  private  parties.  The  results  of  this  practice 
were  not  fortunate;  morally  and  socially  many  evils  were 
introduced.  When  the  planters  found  it  possible  to  replace 
their  former  serfs  they  seemed  pleased  to  do  it.  Not  only 
were  the  latter  unprotected,  but  they  were  exposed  to  direct 
competition.  Although  failure  to  screen  the  feeble,  simple- 

i  Leroy-Beaulieu,  222  et  seq.  2  Ibid.  226  et  seq. 

8  For  immigration  of  laborers  into  the  French  colonies,  cf.  De  Lanessan,  786; 
especially  for  that  of  the  coolies  into  Guiaiia,  Norman,  196. 
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minded  creatures  was  a  crime,  the  whites  regarded  their  mis- 
treatment merely  as  a  sort  of  revenge.  Many  negroes  were 
turned  away  from  their  old  homes  to  wander  in  the  woods 
and  loaf  in  the  cities,  under  which  conditions  not  a  few  of 
them  fell  into  a  state  approaching  barbarism.  A  well-grounded 
hatred  sprang  up  between  the  blacks  and  the  immigrants; 
feuds,  riots,  and  uprisings  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  colonies  again  soon  saw  themselves  suffering  from  an 
excess  of  laborers.  An  exaggerated  immigration  had  taken 
place ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  capacity  of  the  newcomers  was 
limited.  Twenty  imported  Africans,  Indians,  or  Chinamen 
did  not  accomplish  one  man's  work;  wages  were  low,  so  that 
a  large  number  more  or  less  did  not  seemingly  matter,  but  in 
fact  their  pay  was  dear.  The  residence  of  these  aliens  was 
for  the  most  part  temporary.  The  agreement  made  with  them 
included  their  return  to  their  native  land  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  period  of  service.  Transportation  was  expensive,  and 
the  proportion  of  them  who  died  en  route  was  considerable; 
then  those  leaving  after  the  prescribed  interval  usually  carried 
to  their  distant  homes  almost  the  entire  sum  of  their 
earnings,  for  in  frugality  and  economy  these  foreigners  ex- 
celled. Their  departure  thus  left  the  colonies  so  much  the 
poorer.  The  ignorance  of  these  contract  employees  and  their 
want  of  skill  precluded  any  serious  advancement  in  the 
science  of  cultivation;  but  in  the  branch  of  manufacture 
numerous  modifications  were  made;  in  the  division  of  labor 
progress  was  the  greatest.  Sugar  growing  and  the  processes 
of  refining  it  became  more  and  more  distinct  industries.1 

The  most  momentous  transformation,  only  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  was  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  so-called  "  Colonial  Compact,"  *  which  finally 
became  extinct  in  1861 ;  by  it  the  earlier  systems  of  coloniza- 
tion are  distinguished,  and  its  absence  indeed  is,  in  a  negative 
sense,  the  characteristic  of  the  newer  policy.  How,  by  legis- 

1  Leroy-Beanlieti,  228  et  seq. 

3 For  a  discussion  of  the  "  Colonial  Compact,"  cf.  Rambaud,  "  Civilisation 
Franchise,"  II,  254-250. 
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lation,  France  reserved  to  herself  the  sugar  raised  in  the  plan- 
tations, how  within  Canada  in  olden  days  her  people  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  sale  of  French  wares,  and  how  the  colo- 
nists could  ship  their  products  only  to  the  parent  state,  are 
facts  already  recited.  In  some  degree  this  same  rule  applied 
to  all  colonial  traffic.  France  alone  had  the  privilege  to  buy 
from  her  dependencies  and  to  sell  to  them.1  Time  and  cir- 
cumstances caused  the  first  breach  in  this  doctrine.  As  far 
back  as  1763,  after  the  loss  of  Canada,  the  theory  was  unavoid- 
ably relaxed ;  thenceforward,  for  a  few  articles  of  absolute  need, 
the  Antilles  were  allowed  to  continue  to  trade  with  this 
region  —  although  a  British  possession  —  and  with  the  other 
English  settlements  on  American  soil.2 

In  1784  and  1826  a  larger  possibility  for  intercourse  with 
foreign  peoples  was  given  by  permission  to  purchase  certain 
prime  necessities  elsewhere  than  in  France.  Thus  little  by 
little  the  colonial  compact  was  being  broken.  In  the  one 
industry,  however,  which  formed  the  essential  wealth  of  the 
Antilles,  the  metropolis  was  loath  to  make  concessions.  The 
old  restrictions  would  undoubtedly  have  been  longer  main- 
tained in  their  vigor  had  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  nineteenth  century's  economic  progress  intervening 
thwarted  every  hope  of  prosperity  —  not  less  for  France  than 
for  her  colonies  —  without  a  decided  change  in  attitude. 
Since  1828  the  sugar  problem  has  been  the  most  persistently 
unsolvable  question  in  French  politics ;  as  long  ago  as  1791 
the  same  subject  was  attracting  attention.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  beginning  in  that  year  to  busy 
itself  with  the  matter,  has  scarcely  ever  failed  in  activity  con- 
cerning it.  The  West  Indies,  and  indeed  all  tropical  regions, 
not  only  French  but  British  and  others,  have  seen  their  fate  de- 
pend on  the  action  taken  in  respect  to  sugar  by  their  European 
sovereign  states;  for  nearly  a  century  this  topic  has  been 
as  pressing  to  them  as  it  has  recently  become  to  Europe  itself. 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  harm  worked  by  the  restrictive  colonial  policy,  cf. 
Norman,  295  et  seq. ;  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  465  et  seq. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  234. 
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Under  the  influence  of  enormous  import  duties  the  cultivation 
of  the  beet  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  into  France.  It  was 
the  opening  of  trouble.1  The  home  production  of  sugar  never- 
theless remained  unimportant  until  1830,  when  it  assumed 
prodigious  proportions.  Although  this  competition  was 
paralyzing  to  the  colonial  staple,  the  ensuing  struggle  was 
not  without  its  benefits.  The  reaction  was  felt  in  the  Antilles ; 
the  planters  awoke  from  their  inertia,  and  prepared,  by  the 
adoption  of  modern  appliances  and  methods,  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  more  favorable  basis  for  trade. 

The  French  authorities  devised  various  schemes  to  assure 
an  equal  market  for  both  cane  and  beet  products,  always  with 
varying  success,  now  to  the  advantage  of  the  one,  then  to  that 
of  the  other.  In  the  dilemma  of  impartiality  legislation  was 
thrown  into  chaos ;  its  revision  was  almost  as  frequent  as  the 
seasons.  The  effort  to  retain  the  colonial  monopoly  and  to 
protect  the  French  farmers  was  heroic,  but  uncertainty  was 
the  curse.  In  the  long  run  the  colonies  suffered;  to  what 
extent  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that  at  one  period, 
in  1860,  not  a  single  French  vessel  was  in  the  ports  of  Guade- 
loupe. It  should  also  be  recalled  that  France  had  not  merely 
promoted  a  domestic  manufacture  to  their  ruin,  but  had  like- 
wise, since  1850,  admitted  on  the  same  terms,  as  their  exports, 
the  sugar  of  Cuba  and  Java.  Finally,  in  1861,  the  appeals 
to  the  government  became  too  importunate  to  be  resisted. 
Want  of  prosperity  in  the  dependencies  involved  a  drain  on 
the  national  strength.  Following  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries, absolute  freedom  under  any  flag  and  with  any  people 
was  decreed  to  all  commerce.  The  colonial  compact  ceased  to 
exist.  Coupled  with  this  emancipation  of  trade  was  the  grant 
of  the  privilege  to  the  respective  communities  to  vote  their 
own  customs  laws;  but  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  of  self- 
defence  was  imposed  upon  them.  The  French  establishments 
thus  attained  nearly  complete  liberty.1 

The  principal  effect  of  these  modified  conditions  was  a  ten- 

»  Merirale,  67;  McCnllorh,  "Commercial  Dictionary,"  1195. 
*  Leroy-Beaulleu,  235  et  seq. 
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dency  to  multiply  the  number  and  kinds  of  products.  Under 
the  old  system  the  fascination  of  sugar  growing  was  irresistible; 
under  the  new  policy  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  indigo  were 
equally,  or  still  more  profitable.  Kitchen  gardening  even 
made  progress,  and  the  colonists  saw  finally  removed  the  con- 
tingency of  a  scarcity  of  vegetables,  such  as  they  had  often 
experienced  in  the  past.  From  the  economic  standpoint  the 
change  was  decidedly  beneficial.  Small  landowners  com- 
menced to  be  more  numerous.  The  Antilles  began  to  be  pros- 
perous, not  so  much  by  reason  of  their  output  of  one  article, 
but  rather  because  of  the  variety  of  their  crops.  A  more 
general  distribution  of  wealth  accompanied  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  agriculture.  Opportunity  of  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries speedily  revived  the  languishing  state  of  these  islands; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  marked  improvement,  the  share  of  France 
in  their  commerce  lessened. 

Geographical  location,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  well  as  facilities  of  transportation,  inevitably 
aided  the  intercourse  of  the  French  colonies  with  other 
nations  more  than  with  the  metropolis.  Notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  satisfaction,  the  planters  felt  severe  distress, 
being  for  some  years  unable  to  obtain  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
their  costs.  These  two  circumstances  —  the  loss  of  French 
trade  and  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry  —  induced,  in 
1884,  a  practical  return  to  ancient  doctrines.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Felix  Faure  —  then  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  afterward  President  of  the  French  Republic  — 
the  local  councils  adopted  a  discriminating  tariff  in  favor 
of  French  manufacturers,  and  France  on  the  other  hand  voted 
an  import  bounty  on  colonial  commodities.1  Since  this  legisla- 
tion little  has  occurred  affecting  the  situation  of  the  Antilles.2 

Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  each  are  represented  in  the 
French  Parliament  by  one  senator  and  two  deputies.  Guade- 
loupe itself,  with  an  area  of  583  square  miles,  has  now  a 

1  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (1884),  804,  805. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  240 ;  for  later  details,  cf .  "Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  recent 
years. 
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population  of  170,000  people,  and  the  dependent  islands,  with 
105  square  miles,  count  24,000  inhabitants.  The  exports  in 
1898  amounted  to  $3,533,090,  of  which  $3,317,904  was  to 
France;  the  imports  were  valued  at  $3,720,044,  of  which  sum 
$1,774,889  was  in  French  goods.  The  local  budget  in  1899 
was  for  $1,339,852.  Martinique,  with  an  area  of  381  square 
miles,  has  a  total  of  190,000  persons;  its  trade  in  1898  was, 
exports  $4,468,962,  of  which  $4,077,446  was  to  France; 
imports  $4,873,760,  of  which  $2,628,560  was  from  France. 
The  budget  in  1899  reached  $1,309,160.  Both  these  islands 
are  still  chiefly  devoted  to  sugar  growing.1 

Guiana,  in  this  century  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  French 
colonies,  claims,  in  some  respects,  special  attention.  Soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII  a  second  attempt  at  forced 
colonization  was  made.  Madam  Jahomey,  a  nun,  endeavored, 
in  the  colony  of  Mana,  to  demonstrate  that  the  experience  of 
De  Choiseul,  in  Kourou,  was  not  necessarily  final.  Great 
subsidies  and  much  private  charity  united  in  the  hope  of 
assuring  the  success  of  her  enterprise,  but  in  vain,  for  after 
five  years  it  was  abandoned  to  its  fate  of  decay.* 

The  continuance  of  a  cumbersome  and  absurd  land  system, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  deportation  of  criminals 
thither  have  combined  to  plunge  French  Guiana  into  despair 
and  transform  it  almost  into  a  desert.  Fine  forests  for  lum- 
bering and  beautiful  meadows  for  pasturage  abound,  but,  for 
want  of  proper  official  consideration,  advantage  has  not  yet 
been  taken  of  them.'  The  reputation  of  this  whole  district, 
climatically,  morally,  socially,  and  politically,  was  long  ago 
lost  and  has  never  been  regained.  Local  self-government 
scarcely  exists.4  In  the  general  administration  of  the  colony 
the  home  authorities  were,  until  1879,  absolute;  they  alone 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  decree  the  amount  and  scale  of 
tariff  duties,  as  well  as  to  collect  and  expend  the  public  rev- 

i  For  further  statistics,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  577  et  seq. 
•Raraband,  728;  Norman,  19tt;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  221. 
•Guiana  is  the  least  productive  of  the  French  colonies. 
'Rambaud,  727-730,  740,  741. 
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eime.  Most  of  the  governors  of  later  times,  chosen  from  the 
military  or  naval  service,  have  had  very  brief  terms  of  <-, 
only  two  years,  indeed,  has  been  the  average  period  of  their 
sojourn.  Stability  has  thus  been  entirely  wanting,  as  every 
arriving  chief  magistrate  has  manifested  a  desire  to  revise  or 
modify  the  scheme  of  taxation.  Of  recent  years  a  colonial 
council  .has  been  inaugurated,  and  a  township  organization 
has  been  adopted.1 

Since  1853  Guiana  has  been  the  most  celebrated  as  a  penal 
station.  In  February  of  that  year  the  privilege  of  deportation 
was  offered  to  all  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor;  in  1854 
their  transportation  to  Guiana  was  rendered  compulsory.2  At 
first  scarcely  anything  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  malefactors,  or  to  protect  the  society  in  whose  midst  they 
were  placed.  Although  the  law  said  that  they  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  other  residents,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
enjoyed,  in  most  cases,  complete  liberty.  The  effect  on  the 
community  may  be  easily  imagined.  After  I860  efforts  were 
made,  not  only  more  fully  to  seclude  the  criminals,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  elevate  their  moral  and  social  surroundings.  A 
certain  portion  of  this  region  was  then  set  apart  for  their 
occupation,  while  serious  measures  were  undertaken  to  make 
them  industrious,  to  give  them  homes,  and  to  educate  them. 
Finally,  in  1864,  French  philanthropists  protested  against  the 
inhumanity  of  sending  even  felons  to  these  marshy,  pesti- 
lential places,  where  death  was  sure  to  follow  soon  after  their 
arrival.  Guiana  has  thenceforth  been  reserved  for  negro  and 
Arab  miscreants  —  now  numbering  forty-five  hundred  —  from 
other  colonies,  and  the  whites  have  been  shipped  to  the  more 
healthy  island  of  New  Caledonia.3 

The  latest  event  in  the  history  of  Guiana  was  the  arbitration 

1  Leroy-Beaulieu,  519  et  seq. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  the  French  system  of  penal  deportation,  cf.  De  Lanes- 
san.  857-874.     Prior  to  1804  Guiana  was  the  only  penal  colony  of  France;  by 
the  law  of  1863  New  Caledonia  likewise  became  such  an  establishment. 

8  Leroy-Beaulieu,  524  et  seq. ;  Payne,  8U5.  The  policy  was  slightly  changed 
by  the  law  of  1884  ;  cf.  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  (1884),  343.  For  New  Cale- 
donia, cf .  post ,  p.  456. 
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of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French  pos- 
sessions ;  the  umpire,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  former.  There  is  still  an  open  dispute  with  Brazil  as 
to  the  demarcation  of  its  frontier.1  Industry  and  trade  are 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  Gold  mining,  pursued  on  a  limited  scale, 
is  the  only  remunerative  labor ;  the  quantity  exported  in 
1899  was  81,715  ounces.  The  area  is  46,850  square  miles; 
the  population  does  not  exceed  30,000,  of  whom  the  free 
whites  number  not  more  than  1000.  In  1898  the  local  budget 
was  for  $605,550;  the  home  government  spent  $1,379,812 
additional,  of  which  $1,090,110  was  for  the  penal  settlement. 
The  imports  in  1897  amounted  to  $1,866,800;  the  exports  to 
$1,432,000;  one  deputy  is  sent  to  the  French  Parliament.8 

Of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  those  little  islands  of  the 
North,  the  sole  remnants  of  the  earlier  realms  of  France  in 
North  America,  mere  mention  may  be  made.1  Their  area  is 
93  square  miles,  and  they  are  peopled  by  6350  individuals. 
The  value  of  the  catch  of  cod,  their  single  avocation,  reaches 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000  in  value  per  annum.  In  1899 
their  local  budget  was  for  $100,000;  the  expenditures  of 
France  $56,500;  the  imports  in  1897  were  $1,191,000;  the 
exports  $5,329,000.4 

The  island  of  Reunion,  —  formerly  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  —  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  has,  by  reason  of  the 
affinity  of  its  cultures  and  inhabitants,  experienced  during  the 
century  crises  very  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  Antilles. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  naturally  disturbed  the  sugar  busi- 
ness; but,  more  fortunate  than  other  colonies  producing  this 
staple,  Reunion,  by  its  situation,  was  soon  able  to  replace  the 
negroes  by  emigrants  from  India.1  The  planters,  also  show- 


lFor  the  boundary  question  between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  cf.  Ram- 
I,  734-736. 

*  Cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900)  ,  577  et  seq. 

*  They  are  nevertheless  of  immense  importance  to  the  French,  De  Lanessan, 
687,678;  especially  for  the  fisheries,  cf.  Ramlmul.  lut-Tll. 

«Cf.  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900),  578,  also  "Annual  Cyclopaedia" 


•  By  the  convention  of  1860  England  agreed  to  allow  as  many  East  Indla- 
•  l 
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ing  a  most  laudable  disposition  for  progress,  made  large  pur- 
chases of  new  and  improved  implements.  Radical  reforms  in 
cultivation  soon  revived  the  industry,  and  the  island  was 
within  a  few  years  more  productive  than  ever.  Under  such 
favorable  influences  even  the  price  of  land  materially  ad- 
vanced. In  Reunion,  nevertheless,  like  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  influx  of  the  coolies  from  India  and  China,  coming  under 
contract  only  for  temporary  residence,  had  evil  social  and 
moral  effects.  In  this  foreign  element  crimes  were  frequent, 
while  many  corrupt  practices  were  thus  introduced  into  the 
character  of  the  colonists.  The  old  slaves  were  wofully  neg- 
lected. The  ultimate  excess  in  the  numbers  of  the  working 
class  also  caused  a  reaction.  Development  in  the  methods  of 
agriculture  and  manufacture  ceased.  Labor  became  cheaper 
than  machinery,  with  the  attending  distress  to  individual 
laborers.1  Reunion,  however,  maintained  the  lead  among 
French  sugar-growing  colonies.  In  all  the  fluctuations  of 
this  article,  and  in  the  varied  legislation  of  the  century  rela- 
tive to  it,  this  island  has  been  deeply  concerned.  The  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  beet  output  has  been  the 
most  serious  menace  to  its  prosperity.  In  1861,  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  colonial  compact,  Reunion  suffered  the  vicissi- 
tudes elsewhere  prevailing.  The  consequences  were  vital. 
While  the  trade  with  other  nations  indicated  only  a  slight 
loss,  that  with  France  at  once  declined  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
per  cent.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  differential  tariff  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  transactions  with  the  parent 
state.2  Reunion  has  an  area  of  970  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation now  approximating  173,000  people.  The  imports  in 
1898  amounted  to  $3,953.053,  and  the  exports  to  $3,805,571. 
With  the  desire  to  foster  the  commerce  of  this  colony,  the 
government  has  lately  expended  considerable  sums  in  harbor 
and  railway  construction.3  Three  other  small  islands  in  the 

men  as  were  necessary  to  emigrate  to  Reunion,  Rambaud,  359,  360;  supra, 
p.  426  and  note  3. 

1  For  agriculture  in  Reunion,  cf.  De  Lanessan,  353. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  233,  234,  246. 

»  Cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  568. 
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Indian  Ocean  belong  to  France:  Mayotte,  140  square  miles, 
11,640  inhabitants;  Nossi-B^,  130  square  miles,  9500  individ- 
uals; and  Ste.  Marie,  64  square  miles,  7670  people;  as  well 
as  the  Comoro  group,  620  square  miles,  53,000  inhabitants.1 
Madagascar,  to  which  further  consideration  will  subsequently 
be  given,  is  the  most  recent  French  acquisition. 

The  difference  between  French  and  English  colonization  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  respective  situations  of  Reunion  and 
Mauritius,  the  latter,  during  this  century,  an  English  posses- 
sion. While  in  Reunion  prosperity  has  always  been  doubtful 
and  progress  inappreciable,  on  the  neighboring  island,  under 
British  rule,  where  the  natural  conditions  are  nearly  the  same, 
commerce  and  trade  have  quadrupled  within  the  past  hundred 
years. 

The  questions  of  the  day  in  the  Antilles,  Reunion,  and  the 
other  islands,  are  practically  identical.  Their  welfare  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  plantation 
system.  Sugar  is  the  great  staple.  Unless  its  future  can  be 
assured  and  some  constancy  be  given  to  the  demand,  all  must 
necessarily  languish.  The  main  problem  of  the  adjustment 
of  social  and  political  relations  between  races  of  different 
color  is  extremely  serious.  The  solution  the  most  conducive 
to  internal  tranquillity  has  been  the  voluntary  witluli 
of  the  white  population  from  any  participation  in  civil 
affairs;  but  is  this  attitude  to  be  perpetual?  And  will  it 
inure  to  eventual  stability?  Is  it  possible  for  white  men  to 
live  and  advancement  to  be  achieved  in  localities  where  the 
blacks  predominate  in  number,  but  are  deficient  in  education? 
Such  are  the  pressing  topics  of  policy  and  fact  in  these 
colonies. 

The  only  other  remaining  vestige  of  the  earlier  colonial 
empire  of  France  consists  of  her  few  surviving  establishments 
in  India, — Pondicherry,  Yanaon,  Karikal,  Mahe*,  and  Clian- 
dernagoro,  —  with  their  immediate  suburbs,  embracing  l'.(7 
square  miles  of  territory  and  287,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 

1  " Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900);  also  (or  farther  statistical  tables, 
Cb.  XIII. 
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about  1000  are  Europeans.1  The  imports  in  1898  amounted  to 
$ 775,542,  and  the  exports  to  $2,967,347.  The  former  are 
mostly  French  products,  while  about  one-sixth  of  the  latter 
are  shipped  to  France.  The  local  budget  in  1899  approxi- 
mated $231, 840. a  Prior  to  1870  the  administrative  regime  of 
these  dependencies  was  very  defective  and  gave  occasion  to 
well-grounded  complaints  on  the  part  of  thoir  people.  Repre- 
sentative government  in  domestic  matters  was  entirely  lacking; 
but  since  that  date  general  and  local  councils  have  been  insti- 
tuted. Public  works,  which  were  once  absolutely  neglected, 
are  now  receiving  due  attention.  One  senator  and  one  deputy 
constitute  the  representation  of  India  in  the  French  Par- 
liament.8 

1  For  concise  statements  about  these  possessions  of  France,  cf.  Rambaud, 
441^80. 

2  For  further  statistics  see  tables  in  Ch.  XIII;  "  Statesman's  Year  Book," 
and  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  (1899),  294,  861. 

8  Leroy-Beaulieu,  553,  to  whom  the  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge his  indebtedness  for  many  details  stated  in  the  present  chapter. 
"  In  regard  to  their  forms  of  government,"  Alleyne  Ireland  says,  "  the  French 
tropical  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  those  in  which  govern- 
ment is  carried  out  to  some  extent  by  the  passage  of  laws,  and  those  in  which 
all  matters  are  settled  by  the  simple  decree  of  the  governor.  To  the  first 
class  belong  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion;  to  the  second  class  all 
the  other  French  tropical  colonies.  In  the  first  class  of  colonies  the  principal 
subjects  to  which  the  passage  of  laws  is  applicable,  are  the  exercise  of  political 
rights,  the  regulation  of  contract  matters  relating  to  wills,  legacies,  and 
successions,  the  institution  of  juries,  criminal  procedure,  recruiting  for  naval 
and  military  forces,  the  method  of  electing  mayors,  municipal  deputies,  and 
councillors,  and  the  organization  of  the  local  councils  general.  In  regard  to 
all  other  matters  of  importance  all  the  French  tropical  colonies  are  on  the 
same  basis  of  legislation,  that  is,  government  by  decrees  issued  by  the 
governor  or  the  minister  of  the  colonies.  The  governor  of  a  French  colony 
has  very  wide  powers.  ...  In  his  administrative  capacity,  he  has  absolute 
authority  to  regulate  nearly  all  the  internal  affairs  of  his  colony,  and  he  is 
above  the  law.  .  .  .  The  governor  is  to  some  extent  guided  by  the  advice 
of  two  bodies,  the  privy  council,  which  is  a  nominated  body  consisting  of 
official  and  unofficial  members,  and  the  general  council,  which  is  made  up 
of  councillors  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  male  persons  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  who  have  resided  for  more  than  one  year  in  the  colony."  —  "  Tropical 
Colonization,"  70-72.  This  statement  practically  applies  to  all  French  colonies 
except  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  former  is  considered  a  part  of  France,  the 
latter  is  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XV 

EXTENSION  OF  FRENCH   COLONIZATION  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AMONG  the  present  territories  of  France  on  the  African 
continent,  Senegal  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  oldest.  Although 
Frenchmen  took  formal  possession  of  these  regions  in  1637, 
they  have  only  in  very  recent  years  endeavored  to  extend 
their  sphere  of  influence.1  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  commercial  relations  with  France  were  already  quite 
important,  but  the  chief  traffic  of  the  whole  district  was  then 
the  slave  trade.  Under  the  Restoration  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  found  here,  as  in  Guiana,  an  agricultural  settlement; 
for  similar  reasons  failure  ensued.  Want  of  foresight,  the 
unprepared  ness  of  the  soil,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate effectually  prevented  permanent  results.  After  the  first 
unsuccessful  attempt,  Senegal  was  again  disregarded  until 
1887-1888.1  In  1860  the  total  population  of  this  colony  proper 
was  115, 000;  in  1876,  195,190;  in  1887,  135,000;  and  at  this 
time,  including  the  entire  domain  directly  under  French  pro- 
tection, it  is  about  1,180,000  people.  Of  this  number  not 
more  than  2000  individuals  are  Europeans.  St.  Louis,  the 
principal  town,  has  20,000  residents. 

The  uppermost  thought  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the  French 
in  Africa  has  been  directed  to  the  extension  of  their  activity 
in  Senegal,  the  Congo,  and  adjoining  localities,  until,  on  the 
north,  their  occupation  should  reach  to  the  frontiers  of  Alge- 
ria, while  OD  the  west  it  should  comprise  all  the  Upper  Niger.' 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  early  French  policy,  cf.  Lucas,  III,  102. 

*  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  (1887),  305. 

•  Ibid.  (1890) ,  336, 336 ;  for  statistics,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900), 
009etMq. 
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Under  the  impulse  of  British  competition  they  have  put  forth 
their  best  energies.1  Thus  inspired,  they  have  built  up  a 
vast  realm  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  with  countless  millions  of 
inhabitants  over  which  they  at  least  claim  to  have  the  right  to 
exercise  sovereign  power.  Unfortunately,  climatic  conditions 
are  a  decided  hindrance  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  real, 
genuine  colonization.  White  men  will  always  be  few  in  these 
unhealthy  latitudes,  where  the  natives  still  slumber  in  bar- 
barism, varying  only  in  degree.  Education  and  justice  are 
the  two  potent  instruments  by  means  of  which  France  is 
striving  to  lift  up  the  aborigines  out  of  intellectual  dark- 
ness, and  to  strengthen  her  own  authority.  The  task  is  long 
and  arduous.  Perhaps  after  its  reasonable  measure  of  achieve- 
ment and  the  inauguration  of  sanitary  improvements,  colo- 
nists may  be  drawn  thither  to  gather  the  inexhaustible  riches 
which  there  abound.2 

As  the  situation  now  is,  besides  Algeria  and  Tunis,  France 
administers  in  Africa  the  regions  of  Senegal,  with  an  area  of 
80,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  1,180,000; 
the  western  Soudan  (area  120,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000);  the  French  Soudan  (area  300,000  square 
miles,  population  2,500, 000)  ;8  French  Guinea  (area  48,000 
square  miles,  population  1,000,000);  the  French  Congo  (area 
425,000  square  miles,  population  12,000,000  to  15,000,000); 
the  Sahara  region  (area  2,000,000  square  miles,  population 
2,500,000);  the  Ivory  Coast  (area  100,000  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 2,500,000);  Dahomey  (area  50,000  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 1,000,000);  Bagirmi  (area  65,650  square  miles,  popula- 

1  Under  date  of  March  30,  1892,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Paris:  "The  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  West 
Africa  has  been  widely  different.    France  from  her  basis  on  the  Sen^al  coast 
has  pursued  steadily  the  aim  of  establishing  herself  on  the  Upper  Niger  and 
its  affluents.    This  object  she  attained  by  a  large  and  constant  expenditure 
and  by  a  succession  of  military  expeditions.  .  .  .    Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  advance  by  commercial  enterprise."  —  "  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,"  Ch.  6701,  92. 

2  Leroy-Beaulieu,  533  et  seq. ;  for  French  progress  in  Africa,  cf .  Lucas,  III, 
149  et  seq. ;  Johnston,  143-145. 

8  For  the  recent  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Soudan,  cf .  summary  in  the 
Nation  of  January  25,  WOO. 
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tion  1,000,000);  Obok  and  the  Somali  coast  (area  5000  square 
miles,  population  22,000).*  The  trade  of  Senegal  and  its  de- 
pendencies annually  amounts,  for  imports,  to  about  §3,600,000, 
and  for  exports  $5,600,000;  in  the  former  instance  France 
controls  about  one-half,  and  in  the  latter  two-thirds,  of  the 
total.  The  local  budget  for  1899  was  nearly  $875,000;  the 
expenditure  of  France  in  1900.  $1,137,041.* 

Concerning  the  French  Congo  there  is  little  special  to  write. 
This  district,  along  the  coasts  of  which  French  adventurers 
sailed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was  not  finally 
and  authoritatively  taken  under  the  guardianship  of  France 
until  1884.  Since  then  its  utility  as  a  colonial  station  has 
materially  increased;  according  to  the  most  recent  available 
statistics,  its  annual  commerce  approximates  $2,107,534  in 
value,  of  which  $966,847  is  for  imports  and  $1,140,687  for 
exports.  Of  the  former  about  one-fourth,  of  the  latter  slightly 
more  than  one-third,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolis.' 

Of  the  other  West  African  dominions  the  Ivory  Coast  was 
acquired  in  1842  ;4  its  trade  is  yearly,  imports  $960,000, 
exports  only  a  trifle  more;  in  the  former  the  share  of  France 
is  one-sixth,  in  the  latter  one-half.  The  western  Soudan  was 
annexed  in  1880;*  Dahomey  was  subjected  to  French  rule  in 
1893; '  its  imports  are  stated  annually  to  be  worth  $2,000,000, 
and  its  exports  $1,500,000;  in  the  former  France  controls  about 
one-fifth,  in  the  latter  a  little  less  than  one-third.  Of  French 
Guinea  the  imports  are  $1,800,000,  the  exports  $1,500,000; 
they  are  for  the  greater  part  with  countries  other  than  France. 

1  For  brief  account  and  statistical  data  of  each  of  these  regions,  cf. "  States- 
man's Year  Book"  (1900),  «M»  et  seq. ;  at  the  best.  h..w«>v.-r,  all  estiin., 
population  are  mere  a:  hi   this  r..n;i.vti»n   it   should  also  be 

observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Tunis,  there  is  n  i  possession 

is  self-supporting,  Johnston,  145;   "Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
rt   -,    ,. 

•  Cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900) ,  570. 

•  Ibid.    More  particularly  for  the  French  Congo,  Johnston,  219;  Rambaud, 
316  et  seq. 

«Ramband,286etieq. 

•For  French  progress  in  the  Soadan,  cf.  Rnmband,  208  et  seq.;  for  the 
Fashoda  affair,  cf.  ••  Annual  Register  .71 

•  For  details  concerning  Dahomey,  cf.  Lucas,  III,  150;  Rambaud,  298-306. 
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Bagirini  was  occupied  first  in  1895;   Obok1  and  the  Somali 
coast  have  been  held  since  1864. 2 

These  territories  in  their  characteristic  features  have  a 
general  resemblance.  All  are  in  the  tropics,  burdened  with 
a  more  or  less  unhealthy  climate,  inhabited  by  rude  races  in  a 
savage  or  barbarous  state,  enjoying  great  natural  resources  and 
vast  possibilities  of  wealth,  when  only  the  existing  obstacles 
shall  have  been  overcome  so  that  white  men  may,  with  reason- 
able safety,  reside  in  them.  Public  works  are  still  to  be  con- 
structed and  immense  sums  expended  by  the  government  or  by 
authorized  organizations,  before  these  districts  can  be  consid- 
ered habitable.  They  are  now  merely  strategic  outposts;  the 
commerce  transacted  is  accomplished  under  the  protection  of 
armed  forces ;  while  constant  warfare  and  frequent  uprisings 
are  factors  with  which  France  must  still  contend  for  long 
years.8  In  many  respects  the  actual  situation  in  Western 
Africa  recalls  the  attitude  of  the  French  in  America  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  influence  of  wild,  uncivilized 
regions  has  always  exerted  a  potent  sway  over  this  people. 
The  spirit  of  exploration,  adventure,  and  military  prowess  has 
already  won  immense  realms  for  the  French  flag;  but,  as 
vividly  portrayed  by  history,  the  prudence,  assiduity,  perse- 
verance, and  judgment  have  usually  been  lacking  to  maintain 
the  position  so  brilliantly  gained.4  The  problem  to  be  solved 
is  whether  the  French  of  to-day,  by  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced methods  to  trade  and  colonial  policy,  will  be  more  for- 
tunate than  their  forefathers  in  the  achievement  of  permanent 
and  enduring  success  in  the  treatment  and  defence  of  their 
foreign  possessions.  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  which  is  so 
grandly  making  this  second  supreme  effort  to  colonize  and 
civilize  such  extensive  domains,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
fates  may  evince  a  more  kindly  disposition  in  the  future  than 

1  For  Obok,  cf.  De  Lanessan,  312-319;  Norman,  256  et  seq. 

2  For  statistics,  cf.  generally  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  509-572. 

8  For  some  account  of  the  wealth  of  these  French  territories  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  military  form  of  government,  cf.  De  Lauessan,  322,  326,  329,  330; 
Rambaud,  260,  2G8,  279. 

4  Supra,  Ch.  X. 
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in  the  past.  If  the  evident  plans  of  the  French  are  consum- 
mated, they  will,  in  time,  own  the  northwestern  quarter  of 
Africa.1 

This  diversion  on  the  western  coast  immediately  suggests 
Madagascar,  which,  as  a  field  for  French  enterprise,  is  not  so 
very  different  from  the  localities  just  described.  Postponing, 
then,  for  a  few  moments  any  mention  of  the  most  important 
colony  of  France,  —  Algeria,  —  attention  is  now  to  be  briefly 
directed  to  that  recently  acquired  island.  Madagascar  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  reckoned  among  the  first  colo- 
nial stations  of  France,  and  yet  being  only  of  late  years  con- 
quered. It  is  at  once  recollected  how  Richelieu,  in  1648, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  and  how,  in 
1686,  Madagascar  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Crown.1 
Want  of  perseverance  and  instability  of  character  caused  the 
French  of  those  early  days  to  abandon  the  fatal  struggle  with 
climate  and  savages.  The  greater  charms  of  East  India  so 
enchanted  them  that  they  went  thither  to  found  their  epheme- 
ral empire.  After  the  beautiful,  but  theoretical,  projects  of 
Colbert  had  ended  in  ruin,  the  island  was  seemingly  forever 
deserted  as  a  worthless  and  inhospitable  land.  Nor,  strangely, 
did  the  English  approach  it  with  any  serious  designs  until 
1810,  when  a  part  of  its  shores  fell  into  their  hands. 
Although  eight  years  subsequently,  in  consideration  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  traffic  by  King  Radama,8  the  British 
withdrew  their  claims  of  sovereignty,  still,  since  then,  until 
very  recent  times,  not  only  the  English,  but  even  Americans, 
have  had  a  larger  share  than  the  French  in  this  trade, 
'•e,  nevertheless,  always  pretended  to  the  titular  rights 
of  a  patron  state  without  ever  making  any  vigorous  effort  to 
enforce  them.  French  diplomatists,  for  several  generations, 
viewed  the  island  as  an  objective  point  of  national  policy, 

1  Cf.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  546  et  seq. ;  for  the  problems  confronting  France  in 
the  Soudan,  of.  Rambaud,  281-283. 
-a,  pp.  404,  405. 

•  For  some  account  of  this  ruler,  cf.  Ramband,  378;  subsequently,  in  1829, 
an  expedition  was  made  against  Queen  Kanavalona;  cf.  Johnston,  268;  Barn- 
baud,  380. 
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whenever  the  proper  opportunity  should  occur,  or  in  the 
event  that  any  other  people  should  try  to  seize  it.  In  184G 
Louis  Philippe,  thinking  the  hour  had  come,  was  preparing 
for  an  offensive  campaign,  when  some  unexpected  turn  in 
domestic  affairs  deterred  him.1 

Thenceforward,  until  1883,  France  took  little,  if  any,  action 
in  Madagascar  further  than  ever  stoutly  maintaining  the  equity 
of  her  historical  prerogatives.  At  this  last-named  date,  to 
redress  some  wrongs  done  to  French  settlers  and  a  friendly 
tribe  called  the  Sakalavas,  the  cabinet  sent  a  naval  force 
against  the  Hovas,  who  constituted  the  ruling  race.  After  two 
years'  hostilities,  peace  was  restored  at  the  close  of  1885  on  a 
compromise  basis.  The  Hovas  paid  France  $2,000,000  as  an 
indemnity,  surrendered  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  known 
as  Diego  Suarez,  for  a  French  colony,  and  agreed  to  receive 
at  their  own  court  at  Antananarivo  a  French  resident  as  ad- 
viser of  the  nation.2  In  spite  of  this  arrangement,  the  friction 
with  the  Hovas  tended  to  increase ;  in  all  trade  matters  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  were  openly  or  surreptitiously  favored. 
If  Frenchmen  secured  privileges,  the  prevailing  prejudice 
was  such  that  they  could  not  find  the  necessary  workmen. 
One  of  the  causes  ctldbres  growing  out  of  these  strained  rela- 
tions was  the  concession  by  the  Malagasy  government  of  225 
square  miles  of  land  and  one-half  the  rubber  traffic  to  the 
former  United  States  consul,  John  L.  Waller.8  Then  boun- 
dary disputes  between  the  French  and  the  Hovas  relative  to 
the  district  granted  in  1885  broke  out.  Finally,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  a  special  commissioner  was  despatched  from  Paris 
to  Antananarivo  with  a  proposition  involving  complete  sub- 
mission and  the  acceptance  of  an  absolute  protectorate.  These 

1  As  a  protest  against  the  expulsion  of  foreign  traders  the  English  and 
French  had  in  1845  made  a  joint  bombardment  of  Tamatave  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  by  land,  Johnston,  269;    Rambaud,  380;   for  a  brief  history  of 
Madagascar,  cf.  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  (1883),  506,  507. 

2  For  this  war  and  the  events  preceding  it,  cf .  Johnston,  269-275 ;  Rambaud, 
384-397;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  450  et  seq.;  Ricaud,  "  L'Expansion  Coloniale,"  99- 
159;  also<<L'Anne'eHistorique";  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  (1883),  507;  (1884), 
458-461;  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  ibid.  (1895),  565;  (1«9G)>  516-518;  (1897),  452. 

«  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (1894) ,  449,  450. 
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terms  being  rejected  by  the  Hovas,  France  declared  war  in  the 
following  November.  Her  troops  arrived  in  Madagascar  in 
April  and,  after  an  unbroken  series  of  victories,  entered  the 
capital  on  September  30,  1895.  Tims  terminated  the  thirty- 
second  campaign  which  the  French  had  fought  in  that  island 
since  1645,  the  year  of  their  first  occupation.  The  treaty 
promptly  signed  after  the  capture  of  Antananarivo  provided  a 
strict  protectorate,  the  exile  of  the  prime  minister,  who  was 
also  the  husband  of  the  queen,  and  deprived  the  Hova  author- 
ities of  all  powers,  both  general  and  local,  recognizing  in 
every  respect  French  supremacy.1  In  August,  1896,  the 
formal  annexation  of  the  territory  to  France  was  proclaimed; 
in  February,  1897,  the  queen  was  deposed  and  soon  thereafter 
deported  to  the  island  of  Reunion.2  After  a  protracted  strife 
of  t\vo  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  French  now  seem  firmly 
fixed  in  Madagascar. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  228,500  square  miles;  the  popula- 
tion is  between  3,500,000  and  5,000,000.  Prior  to  the  last 
war  the  entire  number  of  whites  did  not  exceed  500.  In  1898 
the  imports  were  approximately  valued  at  $4,328,200,  and 
the  exports  at  $992, 000, 8  the  share  of  France  in  the  formei 
being  more  than  three-fourths,  in  the  latter  about  one-third. 
In  1900  France  is  expending  about  $5,000,000  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  while  in  1899  the  revenue  amounted  to 
$2,227,200,  including  $360,000  as  a  subvention  from  the 
home  government.  To  judge  from  analogy,  the  French  will 
in  due  course  raise  Madagascar  to  the  rank  of  their  most 
important  and  prosperous  establishments,  thus  bringing  to 
fruition  one  of  their  most  ardent  and  longest  cherished 
dreams.4 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  that  colony  wherein  France  has 
achieved  her  greatest  success  in  policy  and  administration,  and 

*For  the  final  conquest  of  Madagascar,  cf.  Johnston,  276-277;  "Annual 

.padia"  (1896) ,432-434. 

*  a  "  Annual  Cyclopedia"  (189K),  44J  7),  4«M ;  (1898),  414. 

3  if.  "  Statesman  '•  Year  Book  "  d-.«» 

«  For  the  value  of  Madagascar  to  France,  cf .  Kicaud,  KiO  et  seq. ;  De  Lanes- 
•an,  130-140. 
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in  which  her  fondest  hopes  are  centred.  Algeria  is  unquali- 
fiedly an  acquisition  by  conquest.  Not  the  less  it  marks  the 
opening  of  the  epoch  of  modern  French  colonization,  inasmuch 
as  its  territory  was  the  first  field  of  national  endeavor  —  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  —  for  an  extension  of  the 
colonial  realm.1 

The  period  of  Turkish  preponderance  in  the  regions  of  Al- 
geria runs  back  to  the  days  of  the  famous  Aroudj  or  Barba- 
.2  In  the  fifteenth  century,  this  adventurer,  coining 
from  the  island  of  Mitylene,  set  up  the  standard  of  the  cres- 
cent at  Algiers,  which  thenceforth  became  the  headquarters 
of  piracy  and  corsair  ships.  In  1659  the  Turkish  pasha  was, 
after  a  revolution,  bereft  of  power,  and  in  1710  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sultan  was  formally  banished;  from  the 
latter  date  the  Dey  of  Algiers  exercised  absolute  control 
not  only  in  fact  but  in  name.  Little  by  little  the  Algerines, 
by  their  reckless  daring  and  their  disregard  of  the  accepted 
laws  of  warfare,  built  up  such  a  reign  of  terror  in  Northern 
Africa  and  on  the  Mediterranean  as  to  have  become  a  menace 
to  the  legitimate  trade  of  civilized  nations;  to  these  unprin- 
cipled marauders  all  peoples  were  yielding  tribute.  Even 
Charles  V  having  failed  to  subdue  them,  Spain  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  surrender  most  of  its  strongholds  on  their 
coast.8  France,  about  1G35,  began  to  undertake  disciplinary 
measures;  the  first  efforts  made  under  Louis  XIII  were  with- 
out results,  but  Louis  XIV,  at  intervals  during  twenty-five 
years,  sent  against  Algiers  several  expeditions  which  caused 
the  city  great  damage.  After  the  Treaty  of  1689  was  signed 
comparative  peace  between  the  two  countries  prevailed  until 

1  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  written  a  special  work  entitled  "  L'Algerie  et  la 
Tunisie."    lu  his  "Colonisation  chez  les  Peuples  Modernes,"  he  devotes  135 
pages  to  the  problems  connected  with  Algerian  administration.    The  study  of 
all  details  concerning  French  colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  should  be 
of  peculiar  value  to  those  interested  in  the  development  and  government  of 
tropical  dependencies. 

2  For  some  account  of  this  pirate,  cf.  Rambaud,  49;  Re'clus,  II,  21-22;  Roy, 
"  Histoire  de  1'Algerie,"  103-111. 

8 For  the  Spanish  expeditions    against    Algiers,   cf.   Prescott,   "Charles 
Fifth,"  I,  411 ;  II,  229-241 ;  Roy,  109-135. 
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1830.  In  1694  the  Algerines  deeded  certain  portions  of  their 
shore-line  to  France  and  granted  other  concessions.1 

The  series  of  events  leading  to  the  final  occupation  of  Algeria 
commenced  in  1793.  At  that  time  the  French  government,  in 
need  of  grain  for  the  support  of  its  army,  was  obliged  to  turn 
to  the  Algerines  for  relief.  By  permission  of  the  Dey,  two 
prominent  Jewish  merchants  opened  an  account  with  France. 
The  transactions,  covering  a  considerable  term,  were  mani- 
festly large  and  were  subject  to  an  arrangement  for  credit; 
in  the  end  there  was  a  material  difference  as  to  the  amount  due. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  attempts  were  made  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment. Finally,  in  1819,  an  agreement  was  concluded  by 
which  France  promised  to  give  $1,400,000  in  full  of  all 
indebtedness,  it  being  provided  that  the  right  was  reserved  to 
offset  any  claims  outstanding  against  Algiers.  Remittances 
were  to  be  forwarded,  beginning  from  1820,  in  twelve  annual 
instalments.*  Everything  seemed  amicably  closed,  when 
some  citizens  of  Marseilles  presented  a  counter  demand  for 
$500,000.  The  French  authorities,  paying  the  balance  of 
$900,000  to  the  Algerines,  held  the  sum  said  to  be  owing 
their  own  parties  in  escrow,  pending  judicial  decision.' 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  naturally  resented  this  proceeding  as  a 
wilful  avoidance  of  the  signed  compromise.  In  April,  1827,  at 
an  official  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  he  and  the  French 
consul-general  became  involved  in  an  altercation,  when  hot 
words  were  passed,  and,  finally,  he  slapped  the  latter  in  the 
face.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  French  had  for  years 
been  looking  toward  Algeria  as  a  fine  locality  for  the  extension 
of  their  domains.  In  the  matter  of  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  debt,  they  certainly  had  not  been 
without  fault.  This  gross  outrage  to  their  representative 
now  afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for  action.  Friendly  relations 
being  at  once  suspended,  a  fleet  was  soon  blockading  Algiers. 
For  three  years  the  situation  so  continued.4 

1  For  the  early  relations  between  Algiers  and  France,  Roy,  139-152. 

»  Ihid.  162-163. 

«  Rambaud,  CO  et  aeq. ;  Reolas,  II,  2ft;  E.  Hamel,  "  Histoire  de  la  Restora- 
tion," II,  672, OWMJW,  704-706;  Roy,  1ftt-20;t. 
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The  Dey  was  obstinate,  declared  war  on  the  French,  and 
defied  them  to  injure  him;  they,  vexed  by  the  delay,  resolved 
to  act  resolutely.  On  June  14,  1830,  a  well-organized 
army  disembarked  at  Sidi  Forruch  on  the  African  coast;  on 
July  5  Algiers  capitulated;  the  Dcy  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
soon  afterward  exiled.  This  triumph,  however,  was  not  con- 
clusive nor  comprehensive.  The  other  governors  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes, 
ambitious  to  succeed  the  fallen  potentate,  refused  to  yield  sub- 
mission. France  found  herself  drawn  into  protracted  hostil- 
ities to  assert  and  obtain  the  recognition  of  her  sovereignty. 
Campaign  followed  campaign,  expedition  after  expedition, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  until  all  the  pretenders 
had  been  vanquished;1  before  1857  Algeria  was  not  effectually 
pacified.2  Subsequently,  in  1871  and  again  in  1881,  serious 
insurrections  occurred.8 

The  extent  of  territory  over  which  France  at  last  imposed 
her  authority  measures  about  620  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  some  250  miles 
or  more  inland.  The  area  of  Algeria  is  184,474  square  miles, 
while  the  Algerian  Sahara  to  the  southward,  which  undoubt- 
edly also  in  due  course  will  be  brought  entirely  under  control, 
includes  125,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  Algeria 
itself  is  at  present  4,430,000,  and  of  the  Sahara  50,000  people. 
Of  the  total  318,000  are  French.4  The  subject  races  comprise 
the  Kabyles,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  coast  regions; 
the  Arabs,  the  earlier  conquerors  of  the  country;  the  Moors, 
meaning  the  Arabs  residing  in  cities,  the  Turks,  and  the  Jews. 
Over  this  heterogeneous  mass  the  French  have  finally  estab- 
lished their  supremacy.  The  Kabyles  were  the  last  to  be 
subdued.  Prior  to  1857  they  had  never  abjured  their  inde- 
pendence; and  since  that  date  they  have  constantly  been  a 
menace  to  peace  and  tranquillity.6  Of  the  details  of  the  mi'i- 

1  For  Abd-el-Kader,  cf.  Ramband,  52-51;   Flathe,  342  et  seq.  (Oneken,  IV, 
2) ;  Guizot,  "  History  of  France,"  VIII,  357-:',V.i. 

2  For  this  period  of  warfare,  Roy,  L':;i-:i !«.  8  Rarabiiud,  C5-5G. 
4  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900) ,  550  et  seq. 

6  For  some  account  of  the  Kabyles,  cf .  De  Lanessan,  19  et  seq. ;  Rambaud,  71. 
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tary  operations,  of  the  numerous  conflicts  and  stout  sieges 
forming  the  record  of  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  here  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  the  French 
were  seeking  sdme  opportunity  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
bygone  colonial  grandeur.  Domestic  conditions  required  a 
field  for  the  display  of  military  prowess,  exterior  events 
favored  it,  and  the  government  availed  itself  of  the  propitious 
conjunction  of  circumstances.1 

Algeria  not  only  became  French  by  force  of  arms,  but  even 
yet  is  being  more  and  more  modernized  and  civilized  by  the 
absorption  of  ideas,  education,  and  customs  common  to  the 
paramount  state.  Through  the  gradual,  slow-working,  but 
not  the  less  effective,  process  of  fusion,  this  colony  is  being 
strongly  welded  into  the  body  politic  and  social  of  France. 
It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  transformation  of  the  inhabitants 
from  pirates  and  freebooters  into  a  law-abiding  community, 
that  the  most  interest  is  felt.  How  has  the  task  been  accom- 
plished? At  the  time  of  its  occupation  the  country  presented 
several  peculiarities  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  method  of  its  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  a  people  enjoying  a  form  of  civilization,  an  organized 
mode  of  life,  a  highly  developed  religion,  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  a  theory  of  landed  property,  were  facts  considered 
as  constituting  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  a  foreign  class 
assuming  to  itself  the  absolute  mastery  and  dictating  its 
decrees.*  The  French  have  overcome  all  these  hindrances 
by  a  long  series  of  persistent,  unremitting  efforts. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  invasion,  until  1860,  the  mili- 
tary power  was  supreme.8  This  rule  was  marked  by  in- 
credible severity  toward  the  natives,  and  by  unprecedented 
cruelty  in  the  warfare  waged  against  the  unsubjugatcd  tribes; 
from  1860  to  1871  was  a  period  of  transition,  during  which 

1  For  a  French  riew  of  the  conquest  of  Algeria  contemporaneous  in  date 
st  occupation,  cf.  De  Sismondi,  "  Pol.  Econ."  II,  141  et  seq. 

9  For  some  account  of  Algeria  and  its  people  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
Roy,  204-238. 

•  For  a  criticism  of  the  early  military  policy  of  the  French,  cf .  De  T  inasssn, 
28etseq. 
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civil  government  was  introduced  in  many  pacified  districts 
while  the  latter  date  signalizes  an  entire  change  of  regime  on 
the  part  of  France.1  Upon  that  occasion  a  regular  adminis- 
tration was  inaugurated  throughout  Algeria,  and  the  military 
jurisdiction  was  subsequently  limited  to  the  Sahara  regions. 
The  policy  since  then  has  been  little  by  little  to  incorpo- 
rate this  whole  territory,  so  far  as  feasible,  into  the  republic. 
The  French  do  not  any  longer  regard  it  as  a  colony,  but 
rather  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  nation.2  Algeria  is  now 
divided  into  three  departments,  each  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  French  Parliament  at  Paris  by  one  senator  and 
two  deputies;  for  executive  purposes  a  governor-general 
lives  at  Algiers.8 

As  in  other  similar  French  enterprises,  immigration  was  at 
first  placed  under  official  direction;  not  only  were  the  qualifi- 
cations exacted  of  colonists,  such  as  materially  to  restrict 
their  number,  but  the  procedure  adopted  was  chiefly  aimed 
against  voluntary  settlers.  In  1855  the  European  residents 
in  Algeria  are  said  not  to  have  exceeded  150,000;  thenceforth 
they  increased  more  rapidly,  for  in  1865  they  were  estimated 
at  235,000.  After  the  Franco-German  conflict  many  Alsa- 
tians removed  thither,4  and  now  the  white  population  of 
this  dependency  does  not  fall  far  short  of  600,000.  The 
Spanish  compose  the  second  most  important  factor.  As  sani- 
tation progresses  throughout  the  country  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  is  destined  to  augment.  In  former  years  the  ex- 
cessive rate  of  mortality  was  a  serious  drawback  to  extended 
colonization;  but  as  the  new  arrivals  are  becoming  better 
acclimated,  and  public  works  are  being  constructed,  this  danger 
is  inevitably  minimized.  For  success  a  large  European  con- 
tingent is  not  absolutely  essential.  The  French  have  always 
evinced  the  ability  to  fuse  aboriginal  races  into  their  midst; 
in  this  instance  it  is  the  same  story.  If  the  Kabyles  and 

1  Rambaud,  84-87 ;  De  Lanessan,  43-44. 

2  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (1891),  313;  (1893),  328. 
*  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  556. 

4  De  Lanessan,  43-46;  Johnston,  49. 
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Arabs  can  be  brought,  as  already  in  a  certain  degree  accom- 
plished, into  a  peaceful,  tranquil  state,  taught  the  customs  and 
habits  of  life  in  civilized  communities,  and  instructed  in  the 
necessity  and  reward  of  systematic  labor,  then  a  very  small 
body  of  whites  will  suffice  for  the  tasks  of  organization,  super- 
vision, and  management.  Such  are  the  ultimate  conditions 
which  France  wishes  to  see  prevail.  The  happy  mean  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  prosperity  will  be  attained  by  the  skil- 
ful amalgamation  of  the  European  and  indigenous  elements.1 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  solved  by  the  French 
government,  after  its  occupation  of  Algeria,  was  the  land 
question.  The  only  parcels  of  the  soil  strictly  at  its  disposal 
were  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  exiled  Dey.  All  other 
property,  belonging  to  the  tribes,  was  more  or  less  under 
cultivation.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  ownership 
did  not  exist;  hence  acquisition  by  purchase  was  well-nigh 
impossible.  An  explanation  of  the  solution  of  this  problem 
would  be  tedious  and  impracticable;  a  method  at  once  equi- 
table to  the  natives  and  advantageous  to  the  French  has 
nevertheless  been  found.2  The  significance  of  the  result  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  that  the  colonists  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  count  more  than  200,000,  not  to  mention 
the  3,400,000  Algerians  likewise  employed. 

The  speedy  development  of  Algeria  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  figures :  In  the  year  after  the  conquest  the  total  value 
of  foreign  commerce  was  $1,600,000;  in  1850,  $2,600,000;  in 
1860,  $31,400,000;  in  1870,  $60,000,000;  in  1880,  $78,400,000; 
in  1890,  $99,000,000;  and  in  1898,  $117,600,000  in  round 
numbers.  The  principal  products  are  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
vegetables;  cattle  raising  is  also  a  leading  industry.  As  may 
be  presumed,  most  of  the  transactions  are  with  France.  Mon> 
than  three-fourths  of  the  import  and  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
export  trade  ($68,011,941  and  $48,420,000  respectively)  is 

i  Cf.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "  L'Al*erie  et  la  Tunisia." 

r  details,  cf.  De  Lanessan,  60;  Leroy-B«anlieu,  357-386;   the  French 
legislation  in  thin  particular  is  modelled  after  the  Torrens  Act  of  Australia, 
of.  post.  II,  Ch.  XXL 
2o 
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with  the  parent  state.  Algeria  has  cost  the  metropolis  enor- 
mous sums;  from  1830  to  1890  the  disbursements  for  this 
colony  were  $1,000,000,000,  while  at  present  it  still  re- 
ceives about  $15,000,000  per  annum.  The  budget  for  1900 
shows  approximately  revenue  $11,000,000;  expenditures, 
$14,400,000.  Since  1860  the  larger  share  of  the  disburse- 
ments has  been  for  the  erection  and  extension  of  public 
improvements.  Highways,  railroads,  and  telegraphs  have 
been  built,  harbors  deepened,  lighthouses  constructed,  and 
cities  sanitarized.  The  length  of  railways  in  Algeria  exceeds 
2000  miles,  and  there  are  more  than  5000  miles  of  telegraph 
lines.  In  the  matter  of  intellectual  advancement,  France  has 
been  equally  attentive.  A  thorough  course  of  graded  instruc- 
tion has  been  elaborated.  About  1000  primary  schools  exist, 
and  the  entire  educational  system  is  crowned  by  a  Franco- 
Arab  college  at  Algiers.  The  judiciary  is  also  well  organized, 
and  the  policy  of  local  self-government  is  fostered.1 

Generally  speaking,  the  native  races  within  Algeria  proper 
are  now  completely  pacified.  Kegular  and  lucrative  employ- 
ment has  worked  its  inevitable  effect  on  the  former  nomadic 
tribes.  The  control  of  3,275,000  fierce,  proud,  strong-minded, 
courageous  people  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  but  France 
accepted  unflinchingly  the  labor,  and  may  now  justly  claim, 
after  a  period  of  seventy  years,  to  have  accomplished  her 
purpose.  Many  have  been  the  moments  of  irresolution,  vacil- 
lation, and  despair  ;  still,  in  the  end,  the  triumph  due  to 
perseverance,  energy,  wisdom,  and  self-sacrifice  has  been  won. 
This  colony  may  now  be  cited  as  a  model  dependency;  an 
establishment  which,  indeed,  merits  its  incorporation  into 
the  national  domain;  for,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  which 
it  has  already  attained,  it  is  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  its 
career.  To  France  of  the  future  its  importance  and  value, 
both  in  an  economic  and  political  aspect,  are  incalculable. 

Tunis,  which  forms  to  the  eastward  the  natural  prolonga- 
tion of  Algeria,  has  an  area  of  51,000  square  miles,  and  a 

i  For  further  statistical  data,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900),  556- 
560. 
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population  approximating  1,700,000  inhabitants.  Its  terri- 
tory includes  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  which  subsequently 
became  the  granary  of  Rome.  The  history  of  the  region,  as 
one  of  the  Barbary  States,  is,  prior  to  this  century,  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Algiers;  but  in  more  recent  times,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  European  powers,  the  Bey  endeavored  to 
introduce  reforms  in  the  government,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct 
of  his  subjects.1  After  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  French  influ- 
ence was  predominant,  although  the  opportunity  for  creating 
a  closer  relationship,  more  tangible  in  its  nature,  did  not  for 
many  years  arise.2  Finally,  in  1881,  France,  ostensibly  with 
the  sole  intent  of  securing  an  indebtedness,  forced  the  Bey  to 
acknowledge  her  protectorate.*  This  change  practically  sig- 
nalized the  transformation  of  Tunis  into  a  French  colony. 
The  administration  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet 
composed  —  with  a  single  exception  —  of  French  repre- 
sentatives, who  act  under  the  direction  of  a  bureau  of  Tu- 
nisian affairs  at  Paris.4  The  aim  steadily  held  in  view  is 
the  eventual  annexation  of  Tunis  on  a  plan  resembling  that 
applied  to  Algeria.* 

The  country,  by  reason  of  its  former  unity,  and  because  of 
its  vast  agricultural  resources,  bids  fair  to  be  much  less  expen- 
sive and  more  valuable  than  its  neighbor.  It  was  in  the  first 
instance  peaceably  acquired.  Until  the  present  not  any 
advances  have  been  made  on  its  account,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerable  profits  have  been  realized  from  its  com- 
merce. From  the  period  just  preceding  the  inauguration  of 
French  rule  to  the  year  1896  the  annual  trade  increased  three- 
fold. The  total  of  all  transactions  —  mostly  with  France 
—  was  in  1898  nearly  $23,000,000,  of  which  a  little  more 

1  Among  other  things  be  renounced  piracy  and   Christian    slavery,  cf. 
Ram  baud,  430. 

2  For  the   gradual  growth  of   French  influence  in  Tunis,  cf.   Norman, 
270. 

•  Ramband,  140;  Norman,  284 ;  for  the  treaty  in  full,  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  " 
(1881),  309;  (1883),  358-369;  (1896),  297. 

«  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  573  et  seq. 

*  For  a  comparatively  brief  account  of  affairs  and  conditions  in  Tunis, 
cf.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  467-418. 
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than  $12,500,000  were  for  imports,  and  nearly  $10,500,000 
for  exports.1 

In  Tunis  France  found  a  docile,  patient  people,  many  of  them 
well  educated  and  ready  to  accept  whatever  benefits  the  pro- 
tectorate could  bestow  upon  them.2  Under  these  conditions 
the  modification  of  the  system  of  government,  the  construction 
of  public  works,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary,  the 
finances,  and  public  instruction,  have  not  been  very  difficult. 
Compared  with  the  record  in  Algeria,  progress  has  been  much 
more  rapid.  In  fifteen  years  (1881-1896)  almost  as  great 
results  in  moral  and  civic  development  had  been  achieved  as 
during  fifty  years  in  the  adjoining  possession.  The  future 
of  this  region  is  manifest.  In  the  course  of  time,  incorpora- 
tion with  France,  under  the  style  of  one  or  more  departments, 
is  unavoidable,  when  there  will  be  for  Tunis  a  common  equality 
of  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  with  Algeria,  and  for 
France  another  inalienable  stronghold  to  round  out  her  realms 
in  North  Africa. 

Before  abandoning  the  consideration  of  modern  French  colo- 
nization to  the  southward  of  the  Mediterranean,  let  it  finally 
be  remarked  how  many  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  these 
experiences.  Algeria  presents  an  unique  example  of  colonial 
effort.  Tunis  promises  to  offer  enlightenment  upon  the  method 
of  foreign  administration  under  the  form  of  a  protectorate. 
The  details  in  both  cases  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
concerned  in  semi-tropical  climes.  Were  it  not  for  want  of 
space,  a  thorough  study  of  their  varied  economic,  social,  and 
political  aspects  might  here  be  practically  made ;  to  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  obstacles  encountered  and  the  task  accom- 
plished, such  an  investigation  is  highly  essential.  In  this 
general  outline,  however,  it  is  only  possible  to  encourage 
those  interested  in  the  subject  to  its  further  and  more  scien- 
tific examination.8 


1  For  statistics,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1000),  573  et  seq. 

2  For  a  description  of  the  inhabitants,  cf.  Rambaud,  159-162. 

8  For  French  form  of  government  in  tropical  colonies,  cf.  Ireland,  "  Tropi- 
cal Colonization,"  71  et  seq. ;  partially  quoted,  supra,  p.  436,  note  3. 
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Napoleon  III  was  always  chagrined  at  the  insignificance  of 
French  power  in  the  Orient.  Inspired  by  the  desire  to  acquire 
for  France  dominions  sufficient  to  indemnify  those  lost  in 
India  during  the  previous  century,  he  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  a  favorable  chance  to  execute  his  designs.  Iii  1858 
the  occasion  arose.  The  Christians  had  been  established  in 
Cochiu-Chiua  since  the  seventeenth  century,  but,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Tu  Due  to  the  throne  of  Annam, 
had,  because  of  his  personal  spite,  been  subjected  to  extreme 
cruelty.  Persecution  had  become  habitual,  and  many  mas- 
sacres had  occurred.  France  and  Spain  united  in  1858  in 
sending  an  expedition  to  the  defence  of  these  tortured  and 
terrified  believers.  Some  little  success  was  gained,  but,  the 
war  with  China  intervening,  the  decisive  blow  to  Tu  Due  was 
not  given  until  1861. !  At  the  close  of  these  hostilities  France 
retained  several  provinces  under  the  name  of  Cochin-Chinu. 
In  1863  this  territory  was  extended  by  the  occupation  of  Cam- 
bodia;1 in  1883-1885  by  the  subjugation,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, of  Annam;8  in  1884-1893  by  the  seizure  of  Tonquin  and 
Laos;  and,  at  length,  in  1896  by  the  annexation  of  a  portion 
of  Siam.4  In  all  probability  French  influence  in  this  locality 
is  destined  to  still  greater  growth.  As  conditions  now 
Cochin-China  has  an  area  of  23,160  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,323,499  people;  Cambodia,  40,530  square  miles, 
with  1,500,000  inhabitants;  Annam,  88,780  square  miles,  with 
2,000,000  to  6,000,000  individuals;  and  Tonquin  (including 
Laos  — a  part  of  Siam),  210,370squ;uv  miles,  with  13,500,000 
residents.  The  entire  area  under  French  control  is  30.' 

i  Rarabaud,  4*.' 

*  For  the  protectorate  over  Cambodia,  cf.  Rimbaud,  484;  De  Lauessan,93- 

•Tbe  treaty  signed  at  HIU-,  August  25, 1883,  established  a  French  protecto- 
rate over  Annam  and  T..injuin,  Kambaud,  4<J7 ;  De  Lanessan.  112-1.35;  for  a 
brief  historical  review  and  an  account  of  the  French  expedition  of  1883,  cf. 
11  Annual  Cyclopedia"  (18H3),  763-770.  Chinese  opposition,  however,  devel- 
oped and  the  campaigns  of  1884-1885  followed  before  the  French  were  in  un- 
molested possession.  The  final  treaty  was  dated  June  9, 1886;  cf.  "  Annual 
Cyclopedia"  (1884),  137-143;  (188.'.),  24-31.  171  1 

r  the  war  ...i "  (1893),  687-G90;  for  the 

convention  of  1898,  ibid.  (1890),  702-703. 
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square  miles,  containing  22,679,100  human  beings.  The  total 
commerce  of  these  dependencies  amounted  in  1898  to  approxi- 
mately $45,600,000,  of  which  $25,100,000  were  for  exports 
and  $20,500,000  for  imports.  Of  the  former  the  share  of 
France  was  more  than  one-quarter,  and  of  the  latter  less  than 
one-half.  The  British  and  the  Germans  are  the  leaders  in 
the  import  trade,  while  the  export  business  and  domestic 
transactions  are  largely  handled  by  the  Chinese.1 

These  colonies,  essentially  acquisitions  by  conquest,  are 
properly  commercial  outposts.  Their  characteristic  feature 
is  the  absence  of  French  settlers;  for  example,  in  Cochin- 
China,  with  its  2,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  scarcely  3000 
Frenchmen;  and  the  most  of  them  are  official  functionaries 
or  soldiers.  As  in  the  olden  days,  France  finds  it  well-nigh 
impossible,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  to  induce  her  children 
to  emigrate.  In  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin  the  form 
of  rule  is  a  protectorate;  they,  together  with  the  colony  of 
Cochin-China,  were  in  1887  united,  under  the  designation  of 
Indo-China,  into  a  customs  union,  with  a  governor-general, 
residing  at  Saigon,  as  the  chief  delegate  of  French  power.2 
Each  of  these  possessions  is  also  represented  in  the  French 
Parliament.  The  prime  object  of  the  administration  is  to 
promote  mercantile  relations  with  France.  As  evident  from 
the  figures  already  cited,  these  attempts  have  thus  far  failed. 

The  French  government,  by  its  assiduity  in  opening  these 
regions  to  foreign  intercourse,  is  performing  a  Herculean  task. 
In  time  the  rewards  of  this  labor  will  probably  be  reaped;  but 
even  if  it  happen  that  the  direct  returns  escape  France,  the 
nation  will,  for  its  energy,  still  merit  the  thanks  of  mankind. 
Railroads,  transport  lines,  and  industries  of  all  kinds  are 
being  rapidly  introduced  and  developed.  The  fertility  of 
the  country  is  extraordinary.  Rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
vegetables,  and  tropical  fruits  are  staple  products;  cotton,  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  also  cultivated;  mines  of  coal,  antimony, 

iFor  statistics,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  (1900),  553-556. 
2  For  the  history  of  the  Indo-Chinese  union  of  1887,  cf.  Rambaud,  561; 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  (1888),  351. 
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and  precious  metals  abound.1  The  prospect  therefore  for 
material  progress  is  most  flattering.  The  two  great  problems 
which  France  must  solve  are  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
among  the  native  populations,  and  the  necessary  immigration 
of  her  citizens  in  sufficient  numbers  properly  to  promote  and 
manage  the  vast  resources  which  these  districts  contain.  As  in 
Algeria,  likewise  here,  the  administration  has  formulated  plans 
of  immense  magnitude  for  the  construction  of  works  of  public 
utility,  as  well  as  for  the  organization  of  the  local  judiciary, 
instruction,  and  finance.  Every  element  of  success  exists; 
the  framework  is  there  in  detail,  only  the  principal  actors  are 
lacking.  It  remains  with  the  French  people  to  decide  whether 
they  will  accept  the  magnificent  present  prepared  for  them. 
In  the  event  of  their  apathy,  the  authorities  must  determine 
by  experience  whether  they  can  advantageously  sustain  these 
enterprises  without  the  active  cooperation  of  the  masses;  or 
if  this  mighty  fabric,  like  so  many  others  erected  in  the  past, 
must  ultimately  crumble.  Much  will  naturally  depend  upon 
international  politics.  If  France  continues  at  peace  with  the 
world,  she  may  be  able  to  hold  in  check  the  wonderfully 
varied  races  of  her  widely  dispersed  realms ;  if,  perchance,  by 
an  untoward  contingency  she  should  engage  in  some  European 
war,  she  might  once  again  be  despoiled  of  all  these  territories. 
Situated  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  as  sparsely  inhabited 
as  they  in  fact  are  by  individuals  of  French  blood  or  descent, 
scarcely  the  most  formidable  army  and  navy  could  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities  retain  them  against  foes  within 
as  well  as  without.  Again,  lengthy  consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  methods,  means,  aims,  and  results  attained  by 
the  Republic  in  the  different  branches  of  colonial  policy  and 
system  as  applied  to  Indo-China;  but  mere  reference  can  here 
be  made  to  the  many  particulars  of  theory  and  practice  elab- 
orately described  in  the  numerous  works  relating  to  French 
colonization.* 

i  For  some  account  of  the  industries,  minerals,  and  commerce  of  these 
regions,  cf.  Ramband,  683-488. 

I  for  brief  account  of  the  French  establishments  in  Indo-China,  cf.  Leroy- 
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The  other  dependencies  of  France  are  scattered  throughout 
the  seas.  The  colonies  in  Oceanica  embrace  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  occupied  in  1841 ;  New  Caledonia  and  its  appendages, 
settled  in  1854;  Tahiti  and  Moorea  (1880);  Tubuai  and  Ravai- 
vai  (1881) ;  Tuamotu  and  Gambier  Islands  (1881) ;  the  Wallis 
Archipelago  (1887) ;  and  some  few  others  of  even  less  conse- 
quence. The  main  purpose  in  the  acquisition  of  rights  in 
most  instances  has  been  to  secure  suitable  naval  bases  and 
coaling  stations;  only  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti  have  any 
significance.  The  total  area  of  French  Oceanica  is  9220  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  82,000  souls.  New  Caledonia  has 
7700  square  miles  and  57,000  people.  Tahiti  and  Moorea 
together  measure  650  square  miles,  and  count  12,755  inhabit- 
ants. All  the  others  comprise  1060  square  miles,  and  have 
only  15,580  residents.  The  commerce  of  New  Caledonia 
annually  amounts  to  a  trifle  more  than  $3,000,000,  of  which 
three-fifths  are  imports  and  two-fifths  exports;  France  par- 
ticipates to  the  extent  of  one-half.  The  trade  of  the  remainder 
of  French  Oceanica  yearly  reaches  only  $1,100,000  in  value, 
almost  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports,  and  in 
which  France  has  a  share  of  not  quite  $160, 000. l 

New  Caledonia  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  principal  penal  settle- 
ment of  France  after  the  partial  abandonment  of  Guiana;  but 
prior  to  1870  the  number  of  criminals  here  exiled  was  limited; 
in  that  year  they  included  2302  individuals.  In  1871  it 
turned  out  that  the  group  was  selected  as  the  point  of  trans- 
portation for  the  communists,  of  whom  nearly  4000  were  con- 
demned to  deportation  thither.  This  event  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  immigration;  the  whites  have  since  then  con- 
stantly increased,  and  now  exceed  20,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  French  or  of  French  descent.  These  islands  still  serve  as 
the  place  of  punishment  for  certain  classes  of  miscreants.' 
The  climate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant;  the  soil,  while  not 

Beaulieu,  656-668;  more  at  length,  Norman,  "People  and  Politics,"  71-124; 
and  especially  De  Lanessan,  "  French  Colonization  in  Indo-China." 

l  For  statistics,  cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  (1900),  579-581. 

3  The  offenders  are  divided  into  three  classes,  officially  known  as  "  trans- 
ported,"  "  reldgueV'  "deporteV  Rambaud,  614, 
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highly  fertile,  is  productive;  the  mines  are  especially  rich,1 
and  the  opportunities  for  trade  are  favorable.  The  question 
of  the  day  and  of  the  future  is  the  management  of  the  con- 
victs alongside  of  the  free  inhabitants;  it  is  the  one  problem 
upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  these 
regions,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  several  thousand  unfortu- 
nate human  beings.8 

Thus  the  story  of  French  colonization  closes.  What  judg- 
ment can  be  given?  Indeed,  the  verdict  on  modern  French 
enterprises  is  not  yet  written.  French  rule  over  foreign 
lands  may  well  be  said  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  the  transi- 
tory stage.  In  America  the  record  is  complete.  Little,  if 
anything,  can  be  done  by  France  to  revive  her  prestige  on 
this  hemisphere.  In  Africa  good  progress  has  been  achieved, 
while  in  Asia  scarcely  the  beginnings  have  been  made.  The 
importance  of  French  possessions  of  every  kind  at  the  present 
moment  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  that  Great 
Britain  alone  is  superior  in  the  extent  and  population  of  her 
dependencies.  The  superficie  of  all  French  territories  out- 
side of  Europe,  as  stated,  measures  3,740,756  square  miles 
more  or  less,  and  their  inhabitants  in  the  aggregate  approxi- 
mate 56,401,860.  The  annual  trade  of  the  colonies,  exclu- 
sive of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  reaches  $116,527,000  in  round 
figures;  $55,305,000  being  for  their  imports  and  $61,222,000 
for  their  exports ;  of  the  entire  amount  the  share  of  France  is 
$55,978,000,  of  which  her  imports  are  valued  at  $29,441,000 
and  her  exports  at  $26,537,000.  Including  Algeria  and 
Tunis  the  total  volume  adds  up  $245,951,000  ($160,295,000 
for  France),  of  which  exports  $120,085,392  ($80,891,684  to 
France);  imports  $125,865,651  ($79,403,515  from  France). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  larger  proportion  of  French  colo- 
nial transactions,  strictly  speaking  (without  those  of  Algeria 

1  Rimbaud ,  620 ;  for  result*  accomplished  in  New  Caledonia,  of.  De  Lanessan , 


*  For  some  account  of  French  Oceanic*  and  New  Caledonia,  cf .  briefly 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  068-083;  Payne,  387  et  seq. ;  and  other  works  already  cited ; 
for  statistical  data,  cf. "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  and  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  " 
for  recent  yean. 
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and  Tunis),  is  under  the  control  of  competitors  —  a  palpable 
proof  of  the  fact  that  capital,  when  properly  managed  and 
wisely  directed,  is  now  a  more  potent  element  in  newly 
opened  districts  than  the  mighty  armies  of  the  ancient  world.1 
Money  is  playing  a  great  role  in  the  development  of  vast 
realms  and  in  their  retention  under  a  permanent,  peace- 
abiding  administration.  In  1900  France  estimated  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  colonies,  aside  from  those  for  Algeria,  at 
the  sum  of  $19,000,000,  and  expected  to  receive  $940,000 
from  them.2 

To  have  effected  these  results  since  1830,  in  view  of  the 
few  dilapidated  fragments  of  the  former  colonial  domain, 
then  recently  recovered,  is  certainly  a  work  of  which  the 
French  people  may  be  proud.  While  these  achievements  are 
not  yet  by  any  means  final,  the  foundation  is  well  laid  for  the 
subsequent  erection  of  the  superstructure.  The  remarkable 
method  and  tact  of  France  during  this  era  are  peculiarly 
exemplified  by  the  representation  in  the  national  Parliament 
granted  to  the  majority  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  prophetic 
sign;  it  demonstrates  that  the  prevailing  policy  aims  at  the 
federation  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  body  politic  around 
the  predominant  state,  rather  than  the  utter  subjugation  of 
vast  territories  and  numerous  races  to  the  autocratic  dictator- 
ship of  some  distant  and  unsympathetic  power.8 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  details  of  French  rule,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  doctrines  of  to-day  constitute  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  theories  of  the  old  system. 
North  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Indo-China  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  French  influence.  With  the  exercise  of  due 
skill,  prudence,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  these  regions 
should,  by  their  progress,  become  typical  reproductions  of 
France.  Time  alone  will  determine;  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

1  The  statement  should  nevertheless  be  made  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  trade  of  all  the  possessions  controlled  by  France  is  gradually  increasing. 

2Cf.  "  Statesman's  Year  Book"  (1900),  550  and  "Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
(1899) ,  294. 

«  Supra,  p.  436,  note  3 ;  Ireland,  "  Tropical  Colonization,"  73  et  seq. 
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France  had  in  North  America  and  East  India  visions  of  abso- 
lute empire.  How  they  faded!  What  catastrophe  within 
fifty  short  years  fell  upon  the  nation  and  its  possessions!  It 
must  be  with  deep  regret  that  French  statesmen  of  this  age 
reflect  upon  the  disasters  of  the  past.  May  it  be  with  the 
v,  isdom  gained  from  the  experience  of  their  forefathers  that 
they  weigh  the  difficulties  of  the  present  and  approach  the  per- 
plexities of  the  future.  Liberty  and  exemption  from  pater- 
nalism are  the  crying  needs  of  French  colonization.  Let 
France  have  the  courage  to  remodel  the  administration  of  her 
colonies,  to  liberate  them  from  red  tape  officialism,  and  to  give 
them  their  local  independence.  With  these  essential  reforms, 
drawing  in  their  wake  so  many  minor  ameliorations,  perma- 
nent prosperity  will  be  assured. 

NOTE.  —  In  April,  1898,  China  leased  to  France  for  ninety -nine  years 
the  Bay  of  Kwang-Chau-Wan,  on  the  Lien-Chau  peninsula,  opposite  the 
island  of  Hainan  ;  in  November,  1899,  two  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  were  included  in  this  arrangement  All  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  governor-general  of  Indo-China.  — "Statesman's  Year  Book" 
(1900),  468. 
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